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Overflow Crowd Jams NADA Session 


Lotta work ahead, NADA’ers. 
* * * 


Rubber Director Dewey expects 
to reach the goal of 30,000,000 
civilian tires in 1944—John H. 
Middlekamp, WPB Auto division 
chief, says there can be no new- 
car output in war period because 
of tire tightness. | 

* 


New President? 

Insiders say NADA’s new presi- 
dent will be chosen from these: 

Russ Jones of Reading, Pa.; D. 
G. Kelley, of Grand Forks, N. D.; 
Arthur Summerfield, of Flint, Mich. 
and Harold Lanphear. 

ss: # 


Quote of the Week 

This war’s “lessons should prompt 
us to provide—through Congress— 
sufficient funds for the Ordnance 
department to work with industry 
to continuously develop ordnance 
weapons ... to insure that full 
advantage of the great industrial 
strength of our nation can be 
quickly mobilized when alerted by 
the ‘Pearl Harbor’ of the future.” 
—Maj. Gen. G. M. Barnes. 


* * * . 


A Plan for NADA 
It’s been suggested by a dealer 
that NADA be divided into five 
groups, i.e., (1) retail dealers; (2) 
distributors; (3) manufacturers; 
(4) finance companies, and (5) 
parts wholesalers, with each group 
having one or two representatives 
on the national body but with of- 
ficers confined to the retail group. 
Each group therefore could work 
out its own problems, it’s said, 
with the national group setting 
overall policy. 
« 


Price Ceilings Out? 

Price Chief Chester Bowles has 
delayed signing an order to fix 
ceiling prices on used automobiles 
until he is convinced it would not 
merely serve to stimulate another 
black market to worry OPA en- 
forcement, United Press says. 

Bowles was said also to be 
impressed with an apparent sta- 
bilization of used car prices fol- 
lowing equalization of gasoline 
rations throughout the nation. 
Rationing of used cars, accord- 
ing to an OPA spokesman quoted 

by U. P., is not considered neces- 
sary at least until the remaining 

60,000 new cars available for 
rationing are exhausted. 

Meantime, Hicks Huegy — long 
the chief advocate for used car 
price ceilings in OPA—has re- 
signed to join the Department of 
Commerce. And OPA has placed 
ceiling prices on used airplanes. 
Whither now? 


NADA Group, 
Study Postwar 


DETROIT.—The disposal of sur- 
plus automotive equipment, the 
general problem to be encountered 
in reconversion of plants to auto- 
mobile production, when that may 
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WPB Postpones 


Resumption of 
Civilian Output 


Must Await Invasion 
Of Europe, Nelson Says; 
3-Year Auto Control? 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. — With 
Alvan Macauley and J. H. 
Marks, Packard chairman 
and vice-president, respec- 
tively, and J. L. McCaffrey, of 


International Harvester, represent- 
ing the automotive industry, 14 
leading American industrialists 
were told by WPB Chairman 
Donald Nelson last week that there 
ean be no general resumption of 
civilian goods production at the 
present time. 


“With our biggest battles com- 
ing up,” Nelson said at a special 
meeting with the group, “this em- 
phatically is not the time to divert 
any substantial quantities of mate- 
rials, labor or facilities to less 
essential civilian production. There 
certainly cannot be any return to 
volume production of less essen- 
tial goods until the war picture is 
a great deal clearer.” 


This was taken to mean that 
car production could not be given 
the go-ahead until the European 
invasion was well under way, 
probably sometime in the spring. 


Macauley attended the meeting 
as president of the Automotive 
Council for War Production and 
Marks as chairman of the or- 
ganization’s contract termination 
committee. 


According to a WPB announce- 
ment, the conference was called by 
Nelson to discuss and examine 
problems government and indus- 
try must face as preparations for 
the all-out military drive approach 
a climax. 

“In time, of course, as victory 
comes closer and war production 
levels off,” Nelson said, “the gov- 
ernment will permit more and 
more civilian goods to be made. 
But when should we begin? 

“There is the nation’s morale 
to consider. Some think it 
unwise to let civilians buy more 

goods at this time, while our 
fighting men are risking their 
lives in action. Others believe 

that increased civilian produc- 
tion might improve morale and 
so strengthen the war effort, by 
reducing the uncertainties of 
Continued on Page 16, Col. 3) 


Plant Officials 
Problems 


be permitted by the War Produc- 
tion Board, and the eventual re- 
moval of restrictions on the sale of 
automobiles, were the problems 
discussed at a meeting held here 
Thursday between the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn.’s com- 
mittee and representatives of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 
The bill pending in Congress, 
sponsored by the House Small 
Business committee for the orderly 
disposal of surplus war material 
through regular trade channels, 


(See PROBLEMS, Page 49, Col. 1) 


Grant vanDerZee 


NADA Agenda 


MONDAY, JAN. 24 

9:30 a.m.—NADA’s directors meeting, Michigan Room, Statler. 

9:30 a.m.—Meeting of ATAM, Statler. 

8:00 p.m.—Reception for all members, guests, factory personnel, 
Grand Ballroom, Statler. (Sponsored by Detroit and Michigan 
dealer associations). 

TUESDAY MORNING, JAN. 25 

10:00 a.m.—Address of Welcome—Mayor Jerrries of Detroit— 
Lafayette Theater, 153 West Lafayette. 

10:15 a.m.—Response—L. Ciare CARGILE. 

10:20 a.m.—Comments by Presment Casttes—Lafayette Theater. 

10:30 a.m.—“Selective Service and the Manpower Problem,” 
Mas. Gen. Lewis B. Hersuey, Lafayette Theater. 

11:15 a.m.—“A Congressman Reports from the Hill,” Rep. CHARLES 
Hauueck (R., Ind.)—Lafayette Theater. 

12:00 noon—Address by Henry Forp IIl—Lafayette Theater. 

12:30 p.m.—Directors’ Invitational Luncheon—Statler. 


TUESDAY AFTERNNON, JAN. 25 
2:00 p.m.—“Step Out and Sell,” Ba. Power, Chevrolet—Lafayette 
Theater. 
3:00 p.m.—‘“Petroleum Supply,” Water S. Hatianan, president, 
Plymouth Oil Co.—Lafeyette Theater. 

3:45 p.m.—“Automotive Distribution—Past and Present,” R. H. 
Grant, General Motors vice-president—Lafayette Theater. 
6:30 p.m.—Buffet and Oyster and Beer Party—Sponsored by 

UniverSAL-CIT Crepir Corp.—Grand Ballroom, Statler. 


¥ cy ' - \ - CF 
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Castles Hershey Tompkins Hallanan 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JAN. 26 

10:00 am.—“The Tire Situation,” L. D. Tompkins, deputy rubber 
administrator—Lafayette Theater. 

10:30 am.—“Trends and Developments in Federal Income Tax 
Procedure,” Troy THurstoN—Lafayette Theater. 

11:15 a.m.—“Lest We Forget,” A vaNDerZer, Chrysler Corp. vice- 
president—Lafayette Theater. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNNON, JAN. 26 

2:00 p.m.—Membership Business Session—Post War Planning 
Committee Report, Lafayette Theater, on Surplus War Mate- 
rials, Federal Regulation, State Dealer License Laws, Local 
Dealer Ordinances, Factory Dealer Relations, (Discounts, 
Territory Protection, Cancellations and Dealer Protection in 
Event of Cancellation, Overcrowding of Dealers, Contracts). 

2:30 p.m.—Discussion of the following topics: Wages and Hours, 
Regulation “W,” Price Ceilings, Services, Murray-Patman Act, 
1% Increment, Wages and Salary Stabilization, Gasoline, 
Rubber, Manpower, Rationing, Production. 

Ray CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Vice-President, and C. W. BisHop, 

General Counsel, NADA. 

4:00 p.m.—Report of Resolutions Committee. 

6:00 p.m.—Cocktail Party, Courtesy CommerciaL Crepir Corp. 

7:30 p.m.—Banquet, Grand Ballroom, Statler; Speakers: Pau. G. 
HorrMaN, President, Studebaker Corp.; Tommy RICHARDSON. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JAN. 27 
9:30 a.m.—Directors’ Meeting, Michigan Room, Statler. 


Power 


Used Car Threat, 
Factory Relations 


Top Discussion 


Headquarters Set Up 
By Plants, With Special 
Meetings Scheduled 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 


DETROIT. — An _ overflow 
crowd — probably reaching 
3,000—will jam opening ses- 
sions of the National Auto- 


mobile Dealers Assn.’s annual 
convention here Tuesday, bent on 
action regarding factory-dealer re- 
lations, used truck price ceilings, 
the threatened used car ceiling- 
rationing program and _ uniform 
dealer licensing legislation. 


The convention, first held in two 
years, will bring together every 
segment of the industry, plus gov- 
ernment officials. Talks will be 
given by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Selective Service director; 
Paul Hoffman, president of Stude- 
baker; Henry Ford IT; R. H. Grant, 
retiring sales vice-president of 
General Motors; A. vanDerZee, 
sales vice-president of Chrysler; 


Sessions at Lafayette 

Due to lack of facilities at 
Hotel Statler, the heavy regis- 
tration for the NADA conven- 
tion forced the moving of busi- 
ness sessions to the 2,000-seater 
Lafayette theater, 154 West La- 
fayette, which is within a few 
blocks of all downtown Detroit 
hotels. All sessions, other than 
business, will be held as sched- 
uled in the Statler. 


Walter S. Hallanan, president of 
Plymouth Oil Co.; L. D. Tompkins, 
deputy rubber director; Rep. Char- 
les Halleck (R. Ind.); Troy Thurs- 
ton, tax expert; Bill Power, of 
Chevrolet, and Tommy Richardson, 
Williamsport (Pa.) auto dealer, 
who has won fame as an after- 
dinner humorist. 

The fireworks is expected dur- 
ing the two-hour roundtable dis- 
cussion Wednesday afternoon, 
conducted by Ray Chamberlain, 
executive vice-president of 
NADA, and Charles W. Bishop, 
legal counsel, and in the period 
immediately following when 
resolutions will be adopted. 

The roundtable discussion will 
include such subjects as factory- 
dealer relations, price ceilings, 
manpower, increment, Murray-Pat- 
man Act, production of cars and 
trucks, wages and hours. Many 
dealers have expressed desires that 

(Continued on Page 16, Col. 1) 


Today’s 
Highspots 
John Munn’s discussion of 


factory-dealer relations. .Page $ 


Bob Finlay’s series on postwar 
dealer problems Page 8 


Factory headquarters, Line 
activities at NADA 
convention 


Creating demand for planes 
held big problem 


Roosevelt’s postwar road 


The Issue of the Hour. .Page 4 
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Foremen End Strike 
At Chrysler Corp. 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—After a strike which 
hampered war production at eight 
Chrysler plants last week, mem- 
bers of the Foreman’s Assn. of 
America returned to work Friday 
at the request of the War Labor 
Board. 


Basically the strike was for 
recognition as collective-bargaining 
agent for foremen at Chrysler, al- 
though the union charged that it 
was touched off by grievances. 


Chrysler denied this, asserting 
that there is no basic grievance 
between the company and union, 
and that recognition could not be 
granted because of the National 
War Labor Board decision in 
May that foremen were part of 
management and not entitled to 
collective - bargaining guarantees 
under the Wagner labor act. 

Frequent clashes have marked 
the union’s fight for recognition 
since that time, and decision on a 
new appeal that the WLB accept 
jurisdiction in foremen’s disputes 
is now awaited. 

Union spokesmen said that they 
were confident of a favorable 
decision. It was feared that an 
unfavorable decision would result 
in further outbreaks. 

The present strike began Jan. 13 
with a walkout at the DeSoto plant 
and gradually spread to the other 
divisions. 

* ¢ & 


UAW-GM Hearing 
Examples of increased produc- 
tion through the incentive-pay plan 
were cited last week by GM at the 


Ford Produces 
Over 20,000 
P&W Engines 


DEARBORN.—More than 20,000 
aircraft engines of Pratt and 
Whitney design have been pro- 
duced and delivered to the Army 
by the Ford Motor Co. since Pearl 
Harbor. 


Although built to Pratt and 
Whitney specifications, Ford en- 
gines were subjected to many 
changes in production methods to 
adapt them to mass assembly along 
automotive principles, the company 


Among these developments were 
centrifugal casting of cylinder 
barrels; conveyorized sub-assembly, 
painting and inspection; “farming 
out” of small parts manufacture 
to Ford village industries, and de- 
signing of multiple-purpose ma- 
chine tools. 

The 2,000-horsepower radial en- 
gine manufactured by Ford is used 
in such aircraft as the Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt, the Martin B-26 
bomber, the Curtiss C-46 Com- 
mando troop transport and the 
Vega PV-1 naval patrol plane. 


closing session of UAW-GM con- 
tract hearings before a WLB panel 
in Detroit. 

Production increased 37 percent 
and 50 percent in two departments 
of GM’s Harrison radiator plant at 
Lockport, N. Y., after an incentive 
plan was put into effect, GM of- 
ficials said. 

Walter P. Reuther, vice-president 
of the UAW-CIO, said that union 
opposition to incentive-pay plans 
was based on fear of the wage 
earners that they would work 
themselves out of jobs. 

* *¢ * 


Slowdown Charged 

Later in the week, Aloysius 
George, who faces expulsion from 
the union “because I disobeyed 
union orders and worked harder 
than they wanted me to,” charged 
that the UAW is forcing its mem- 
bers to slow down production in 
the Ford bomber plant at Willow 
Run. 

The union denied the charge, 
asserting that George himself 
slowed down production because he 
broke down the morale of other 
workers and was continually a 
disruptive influence. 

* + # 


Labor Draft 

At a Senate committee hearing 
on the proposal for a national 
service law, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson declared that 
men Overseas were bitterly resent- 
ful of strikes at home and that the 
public was for a labor draft. 

“Only Congress needs impress- 
ing,” he asserted. Earlier, the 
House Military Affairs Committee 
pigeonholed the proposal, and the 
Senate committee showed little dis- 
position to hurry a decision despite 
Stimson’s urging. 

s + 
Safety Campaign 

WPB is launching an intensive 
campaign to reduce industrial ac- 
cidents, which are impairing the 
nation’s war production to an ex- 
tent four times as great as strikes. 
The toll since Pearl Harbor: 

37,600 killed, 210,000 permanently 
disabled; 4,500,000 temporarily dis- 
abled. <i. 


Something for the Boys 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. has 
proposed that employes be granted 
double seniority time for time 
spent in the military service. 
s *¢ # 


Probe’s Problem 

When Ben Probe, _secretary- 
treasurer of the Michigan CIO 
Council, tried to fire his secretary, 
he forgot that there are unions 
and unions. His secretary belonged 
to one of them. Result: A sitdown 
strike of the office staff which 


paralyzed CIO headquarters in 
Detroit for the day. 
To feel the pulse of the industry, 


consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Complete Coverage 
Of NADA Meeting ... 


To give readers full coverage of the most important 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. convention in years, 
Automotive News has assigned four of its editors to report 
this week’s sessions in Detroit. They will not only cover 
the open discussions but will also provide information on 


behind-the-scenes activities. 


Watch for the signed articles of these editors: 


Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 


John Munn 
Dealer Editor 


Jack Weed 


Technical Editor Associate Editor 








FIRST PRODUCTION picture. Forging operations 


Chrysler Corp.’s new Dodge Chicago 
are to be manufactured. The plant 
and the only one in the Unite 
above is a 12,000 pound hammer t 
are needed for this engine. 


them three times as lar 


s the largest o 
States to make its own forgings. 
hat makes some of the big parts that 
About to start are other hammers, some of 
e as this one. 


have commenced at 
lant, where 18-cylinder airplane engines 


its kind in the world 
Pictured 





House Committeemen Back 


Surplus Control Bill 


WASHINGTON. — Hearings on 
the House Small Business commit- 
tee bill (H.R. 3873), designed to 
control the sale of surplus war 
goods including automobiles and 
equipment, ran throughout the 
past week before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency committee. Hear- 
ings recessed temporarily at the 
end of the week because other 


committee business interrupted. 


The surplus bill hearings will be 
resumed later, with various gov- 
Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, under 
whose jurisdiction as an officer of 
the RFC the bill would place the 
sale of surplus war goods, will be 
the last witness, probably late dur- 


ernment witnesses, 


ing the present week. 

The measure held the undi- 
vided attention of the Banking 
and Currency committee mem- 
bers. There was a full attendance 
every day and various members, 
including Crawford and Wolcott 
of Michigan, Smith of Ohio, 
Sumner of Mlinois, Rolph and 
Ford of California, Sullivan of 
Nevada, and Patman of Texas, 


Cars Next? 


Kaiser Forms 
Mich. Firm for 
Ordnance Work 





DETROIT.—Formation of the 
Kaiser Michigan Co., plus the tak- 
ing over of the former offices and 


facilities of Probst & Harger in the 
Boulevard building here, marks the 


formal entry of Shipbuilder Henry 
J. Kaiser into the automotive field. 


The new company was formed, 


according to A. H. MacFadden, in 


charge of the new office, to “con- 
tinue the experimental work and 
testing on the Ordnance contracts” 
upon which Kaiser and his or- 


ganization have been working for 
some time. He would not discuss 


possible postwar activities of the 
company. 


In announcing the purpose of 


the new company, MacFadden 
stated that Carl Probst will con- 


tinue as consulting engineer for 
Kaiser here. He also stated that 


from the entrance of Kaiser into 
the automotive-ordnance picture, 
his group has had most excellent 
cooperation from the parts manu- 
facturers, who have been identified 
with the design and production of 
the several projects which the 
company has been working on for 
Ordnance. 

Coincident with the formation of 
the Kaiser-Michigan Co. R. M. 
Harger who was formerly associ- 
ated with Probst, has formed a 
new company, Harger & Valentine, 
also located in the Boulevard build- 
ing, to work on war contracts for 
the duration. 

Neither Harger nor his partner, 
C. E. Valentine, who was also 
associated with the original Kaiser 
project, will have any connection 
with Kaiser programs from now on. 
Harger and Valentine already have 
several projects for the armed 
forces under way, entirely separate 
and having no bearing on the proj- 
ects which they helped institute for 
Kaiser. 










































‘expressed their keen interest in 
doing something in a legislative 
way which would help the retail 
dealers. 

The only open objection to the 
provisions of the measure came 
from Rep. Gifford, of Massachu- 
setts. He repeatedly expressed op- 
position to the proposal to place 
the sale of surplus goods under 
RFC and seemed inclined to favor 
leaving them under the Treasury 
Procurement division. Various 
witnesses indicated their belief that 
Procurement was not doing the 
best job possible. RFC relations 
with business matters were highly 
praised. 


Arthur Summerfield, chairman of 
the NADA postwar planning com- 
mittee, testified immediately fol- 
lowing an opening statement by 
Chairman Patman of the House 
Small Business committee, intro- 
ducer of the bill. He especially 
emphasized the satisfactory con- 
tacts of dealers with RFC and told 
of some of the difficulties which 
dealers are having now under Pro- 
curement sales plans. He said that 
so long as the present procure- 
ment program of selling to dealers 
on exactly the same basis as in- 
dividuals obtained, there was no 
chance for the dealer to make a 
profit in handling surplus goods. 


Summerfield also reviewed 
briefly the current problem in 
trucks, due to the failure of the 
used truck price ceiling. General 
supervision of legislative activi- 
ties in connection with the bill 
are being handled by W. L. 
Mallon, chairman of the NADA 
legislative committee. 


Rep. Charles Halleck of Indiana, 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Small Business committee, 
endorsed the bill in an address of 
half an hour on Tuesday. He was 
followed by Rep. Kefauver of 
Tenn., another member of the com- 
mittee, who also addressed himself 
favorably on the Dill. 


The Banking and Currency com- 
mittee is the same group which 
handled the original Murray-Pat- 
man act, and various members ex- 
pressed their satisfaction in par- 
ticipating in this legislation which 
during the last two years has 
proved the salvation of the na- 
tion’s motor car dealers. 


In his opening statement before 
the Banking and Currency com- 
mittee, Rep. Patman declared 
that the government now “is 
using the same haphazard meth- 
ods” in the disposal of surplus 
war goods “which brought near 
chaos to our economic structure” 
after the last war. 


He asked enactment of his bill 


to give the RFC control of the}, 


disposition and sale of such prop- 
erty, with precautions against pri- 
vate speculators but with due re- 
gard for private enterprise. 

The Treasury Procurement divi- 
sion, the Texas told the committee, 
“apparently is doing a very poor 
job.” 

Under Patman’s bill, the RFC 
would appoint an advisory com- 
mittee for each class of property 
which is sold or leased. These 
groups would advise on price, time, 
method and manner of disposing 
such property. 





Ended Contracts, 
Total $3 Billion 
In Auto Industry 


DETROIT.—As the result of the 
constantly changing strategy of the 
Allied High Command and shifting 
tides of battle, the automotive in- 
dustry already has had nearly two 
billion dollars worth of contracts 
and subcontracts cancelled, it was 
estimated last week by the Auto- 
motive Council for War Produc- 
tion. 

In addition, scores of other con- 
tracts have been cutback in re- 
cent months, as the armed forces 
have called for more of some 
weapons, less of others. Such set- 
backs on the home front, making 
deep inroads on worker morale, 
have called for real leadership in 
order to get newly-allocated orders 
into production as soon as possible. 

switching over to new prod- 
ucts, the Automotive Council 
said, industry many times is 
faced with physical problems 
comparable with those of the 
original conversion of automobile 
plants to weapons output. 

As an example, the Automotive 
Council cited the experience of one 
automotive company that had spent 
15 months in preparing a factory 
for production of a new stream- 
lined tank, only to have the con- 
tract cancelled and a new product 
ordered—an 18-ton prime mover— 
just as tank production lines were 
beginning to roll. 

Only 10 percent of the tank’s, 
jigs and fixtures were usable for 
the new contract; the rest had to 
be discarded as scrap, the Auto- 
motive Council said. Materials, too, 
were shipped out of the plant by 
the carloads to other tank arse- 
nals. Some that had no further use 
were cut up and remelted. 

While the plant today is running 
smoothly on the new contract, ter- 
mination proceedings on the tank 
order are not yet complete. The 
status of the contract as of Dec. 
31, 1943, was as follows: 

Of the 431 subcontractors, 363 
had filed claims which had been 
settled in full. Eleven were in the 
hands of Army Ordnance officers 
awaiting approval. Fifty-five were 
being processed by the automotive 
firm, while four of the largest 
claims have not been filed. The 
latter are held up, awaiting claims 
for sub-subcontractors which for 
the entire contract number ap- 
proximately 1,500. 
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Army Cutback at Olds 
To Cost 500 Jobs 


LANSING. — Because of a cut- 
back in an army ordnance contract 
held by Oldsmobile here, 500 em- 
ployes will be dropped from the 
payrolls, it was revealed last week 
by S. E. Skinner, general manager 
of the local plant. 

Skinner said that the cutback in 
the contract for 20 millimeter air- 
craft cannon resulted from a 
change in the Army’s requirements. 

Fabrication of replacement parts 
for the gun will provide a few more 
weeks of work for some of the 
employes, Skinner added. 













ALBERT BRADLEY, executive vice- 
president of General Motors, who has 
taken over sales distribution activities 






of GM, formerly supervised by R. H. 
Grant, retired. radley has been a 
member of GM’s dealer policy commit- 
tee since its inception and at one time 
was up executive in charge of the 
car, k and body divisions of GM. 
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Sealers toll me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


IS unusual that the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn.’s an- 


nual convention in Detroit this 
meek does not have on its program 
® speaker on factory contracts. 
This subject has been one of para- 
m—amount interest to dealers for many 

years. It has been the high point 

at many state and national meet- 
zs 


V. W. Thomas discussed the 
question last fall at the big Pitts- 
burgh convention, and I under- 
stand that since then many 
housands of dealers have asked 
or a copy of his talk. C. A. Vane, 
when he was manager of the Na- 

~aiional association, walked the 
Dlatform at dealer meetings all 
over the country talking of the 

““pnijustices of the unilateral con- 
tract. The Henderson report had 
considerable to say about it 
Ihortly after NRA expired. The 
national dealers association 
brought this subject to a head 

-“avhen, during its last convention 

in Detroit, a Federal Trade Com- 

mission hearing was conducted. 
s a subject that logically comes 
within the province of organized 
ealers, because the individual 
fealer is powerless to act alone. 
* * * 


iberal Contracts 


ided Factories 


ACTORIES, too, are concerned 
with automobile dealer con- 
sa@acts. Their survival depends, in 
no small part, on the fairness of 
their relationship with their re- 
“@pective dealer bodies. The fac- 
tories for a long time had the 
“wper hand. There was a greater 
-eemand for cars than could be sup- 
plied with existing facilities. The 
rly contracts even provided for a 
able deposit on the annual car 
schedule before the dealer was per- 
tted to take on the line. This 
feposit in the early days served 
two purposes. It established the 
ancial responsibility of the deal- 
er and at the same time helped 
automobile factories finance manu- 
turing operations. 
Since that period all contracts 
ve been considerably liberal- 
-—tzed, and immediately before the 
war a number of manufacturers 
~Mvere emphasizing more liberal 
tontracts as a sales feature in 
lining up new dealers. One potent 
ssurance to dealers in the future 
s that such liberalization has 
proved to be an effective sales 
pool. It aided those manufac- 
turers in developing strong deal- 


or groups. 


a 
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* * #* 


ust Serve 


Both Sides 


FTER all, contracts, if they are 
to serve their intended purpose 
over a long period of time, must 
economically sound and fair to 
both parties, rather than embody- 
ing provisions that are for the ex- 
eM@isive benefit of one or the other. 
The difficulty, from the dealers’ 
dpoint, is that the individual 
@itomobile dealer never concerned 
himself much about the type of 
zontract he signed. He wanted the 
eealership. He simply signed with 
his eyes closed. Sometimes he 
dn’t even read it. He realized it 
Was merely a question of taking it 
or leaving it. There was money to 
made in most instances by 
erely signing it. 
It goes without saying that 
ealers generally now know that 
what has always been referred 
» as a “contract” could better 
he termed a “permit to do busi- 
ness.” Its main advantage, of 
purse, is that the factory agrees 
> sell its product to a dealer at 
a@ discount, and the main dis- 
ivantage is a reservation by 
fhe factory of the right to cancel 
the permit with or without 
otice. The best proof that it is 
not a contract is shown by the 
act that when a dealer sues on 
scount of the contract being 
cancelled, the courts have re- 
(eer Lt AD 
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peatedly ruled the contract in- 
valid and unenforceable, because 
it lacks mutality. 


* * * 


Great Variation 


In Contracts 


T IS well for contract terms to 

be discussed in association meet- 
ings. It’s even better if the indi- 
vidual dealer understands. the 
terms of his own as well as his 
competitor’s contract. This con- 
ductor hasn’t inspected contracts 
recently. In fact, with no new 
cars for sale, they have been of 
merely academic concern during 
wartime. It is interesting to note 
in passing, however, that specific 
legislation has played a part in the 
situation, because a different con- 
tract is used by all manufacturers 
in the state of Texas to meet the 
Texas anti-trust laws. 


There is still a great variation 
in contracts with respect to 
cancellation, some manufacturers 
requiring only 10 days while 
others provide for 90 days. Pro- 
visions also vary in determining 
whether the dealer or the factory 
cancels. There are differences, 
too, with respect to repurchase 
of new cars in stock. In some 
cases the company has an option 
but no obligation. And within 
recent years some of the fac- 
tories to assume rent 
obligations in event of cancel- 
lation. Perhaps the _ greatest 


(Continued on Page 36, Col. 1) 


Occupation Deferments 


Out for Youths 
DETROIT.—Effective Feb. 1, 
occupational deferments gener- 
ally will be denied 18 to 22-year 
old registrants, other than those 
in agriculture, fathers and non- 
fathers alike, unless they are 
engaged in activities in which 
deferment is specifically author- 
ized by the director of Selective 
Service or a state director of 
Selective Service, National 
Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System has announced. 
Occupational deferments in 
effect Feb. 1 for registrants 18 
to 22 years old, other than those 
in agriculture and those except- 
ed by the director or state di- 
rectors of Selective Service, gen- 
erally will be continued in effect 
until their present expiration 
date but will not be renewed. 


New Car Sales 
Off 38% for Year 


In Denver 


DENVER. — During December 
only nine new passenger cars were 
sold by Denver dealers, according 
to Tom Braden, executive secretary 
of the Denver Automobile Dealers 
Assn. This compares with 30 sold 
during the same month a year ago, 
or a decrease of 70 percent. In 
the truck field five new trucks 
were sold as against six during 
December of last year—a 17 per- 
cent decrease. 


In 1943 Denver dealers sold 553 
new cars and 125 new trucks. This 
compares with 894 new passenger 
cars sold in 1942 and 208 new 
trucks. The new passenger car de- 
crease was 38 percent and truck 
sales 40 percent. 

New car sales in December were: 
Buick, 4; Pontiac, 2; Chevrolet, 1; 
Hudson, 1; Packard, 1. 

Trucks—Dodge, 3; Ford, 1, and 
GMC, 1. 


Just Among Dealers 


A. J. Dinceman (Ford), Oxnard, 
Calif., regional vice-president of 
NADA, will have some celebrating 
to do at this year’s convention. 
He was born in Detroit at about 
this season somewhat more than 
50 years ago. He has been a Ford 
dealer in Oxnard, however, since 
1920. Like many other dealers, he 
is a member of the Selective 
Service Appeal Board, and has 
always been active in Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club and other 
civic and fraternal groups... . 
C. R. Witson (Chevrolet), Morgan- 
town, W. Va., is another dealer 
with a birthday in January—this 
year it’s the 45th. He has held the 
Chevrolet contract without change 
since 1928. When he took over the 
business it was in debt about forty 
thousand dollars, but with lots of 
courage, effort and confidence in 
himself and America, the obliga- 
tions were promptly met. He has 
come far the long hard way, but 
now engages in such. extra- 
curricular activities as running a 
stock farm and serving as chair- 
man of the local War and Com- 
munity Chest campaign. 

* * # 


Joun R. Fieck, (Buick), Bis- 
marck, N. D., succeeded his 
father, who started the business 
in 1914, and has handled the line 
continuously since that time. 
He has been president of the 
local dealer association for two 
terms. He aided in organizing 
the NADA ordnance maintenance 
regiments, and has been a mem- 
ber of the state legislature as well 
as being active in civic, fraternal 
and religious groups.. . FRANK 
P. Burton (Dodge), Ogallala, 
Neb., is an old timer, having been 
in business since 1920. He went 
back into the Army over a@ year 
ago under the commission carried 
from World War I. He is now 
Target Officer at Camp Dunlap 
in California, flying target planes 
by radio control for gunner 
practice. His business is being 
efficiently carried on by his 
associates. 

* * * 

Husert H. Mack (Ford), Topeka, 
Kans., cut another birthday cake 
the 11th of this month. One of his 
qualifications for special recogni- 
tion is his propensity for develop- 
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ing associates in his organization 
to the point where they can obtain 
factory contracts and launch out 
in business for themselves, either 
alone or in partnership with the 
boss. ... C. L. Sweatr (Dodge- 
Plymouth), Joplin, Mo. Here’s a 
dealer I'll always remember, and 
I think the people in his territory 
will. He is one of all too few 
dealers in America who has a 
logotype for his firm name that has 
been used for years, and it’s a 
trademark that is as_ valuable 
locally, I am sure, as a car name 
is nationally. He is a director of 
the Missouri dealers association, 
and has always been identified with 
many civic activities, including the 
Joplin baseball club. 
* * * 


Epcar D. McKean (Oldsmobile), 
Pittsburgh, is a dealer whom 
everybody likes—his competitors 
as well as his customers. He has 
a reputation for organization 
work and is devoting his execu- 
tive abilities now to keeping all 
the departments of his business 
operating at top efficiency and 
dedicated wholeheartedly to the 
maintenance of motor transporta- 
tion in the Pittsburgh area... . 
Cuester J. Brost (Dodge-Plym- 
outh), Buffalo, N. Y., another 
old timer, not only is carrying on 
his business actively but for the 
past two years has been making 
jigs, fixtures, gauges, dies, etc. 
for local war plants. Employs 
from 25 to 35 toolmakers. 

* * * 


Swney S. Zett (Packard), Balti- 
more, started in business with his 
widely-known father, who began 
as a dealer for the Thomas Flyer 
in 1902. The firm has been a 
Packard distributor for many 
years. Sidney, in addition to con- 
ducting his automobile business, 
has formed a separate organiza- 
tion employing 230 people, which 
does war work not only for the 
government direct, but for Glenn 
Martin, Westinghouse Electric and 
others. . . . Howarp Pore (Ford), 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been a Ford 
dealer since 1921, and like so many 
of the oldtimers started as a driv- 
ing instructor. He is active in civic 
as well as dealer affairs and finds 
time in addition to play golf as 
well as run a farm.—JoHN O. MUNN 


State Licensing in Spotlight... 


Vital Dealer Problems 
Up at ATAM Parley 


CHICAGO. — State licensing of 
automobile dealers, labor relations, 
service and sales manager prob- 
lems, and used-car regulations are 
among the subjects on the agenda 
of the Automotive Trade Assn. 
Managers mid-winter meeting at 
the Statler in Detroit, Jan. 23-24, 
it was announced last week by 
Edward L. Cleary, general man- 
ager of the Chicago Automobile 
Trade Assn. and chairman of the 
ATAM program committee. 

Addresses by Howard B. Moore 
on the effects of used-car regula- 
tion in Canada, and by Kenton R. 
Cravens on the working of credit 
regulation are scheduled. 

Joseph Schlecht, St. Louis, will 
lead a discussion on problems of 
service and sales manager groups. 

State licensing of automobile 
dealers is to be covered by Sey- 
mour M. Lewis, legal counsel of 
the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. 


Burt Roberts, Los Angeles, will 
conduct the panel on labor rela- 
tions. 

Membership 


campaigns during 


San Antonio’s 
Dealers Express 
Faith in Future 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Discuss- 
ing the local situation among 
dealers, Joe Freeman, president of 
the San Antonio Trade Assn., and 
head of Milam Chevrolet Co., said 
last week: 

“I believe the local situation 
among the automotive dealers is 
best reflected in the fact that every 
dealership is still operating as be- 
fore the war. 


“Further than this, these dealers 
have been doing a fine job in the 
maintenance of the cars of the 
thousands of war workers in this 
area. And they have done this with 
staffs depleted by some of their 
best men entering the _ service 
Parts and service business has sus: 
tained these dealerships, and the} 
are carrying on. 

“We are looking to 1944 with 
confidence. While the going may 
be a bit tougher, I am confident 
that every member of our associa- 
tion has the ability to carry on, to 
do his part, and that we shall be 
in a stronger position than ever 
when the present crisis is past.” 


Dealers Organize 


Milwaukee Assn. 


MILWAUKEE.—Incorporation of 
the Milwaukee County Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn. “to promote the en- 
forcement of all laws relating to 


the trade,” 
week. 

L. L. Rieselbach, attorney for the 
association, filed incorporation 
papers. Incorporators are A. C. 
Hall, who has been serving as 
president of a voluntary organiza- 
tion; Walter M. Heiser, secretary- 
treasurer, and William Schwartz- 
burg, vice-president. 

An automobile dealers’ group to 
sponsor an automobile show for 
profit was organized here several 
years ago. The new corporation 
will sponsor automobile shows, 
when they become possible again, 
on a nonprofit basis. 


Ft. Wayne Assn. 
Elects Officers 


FORT WAYNE, Ind.—At a meet- 
ing last week, the Fort Wayne 
Auto Trade Assn. elected officers 
for 1944. 

They are Clarence Goral, Goral 
Motor Sales, reelected president; C. 
B. Hayner, C. B. Hayner Motor Co., 
vice-president; Kenneth Burris, C. 
A. Grieger Co., secretary, and Ed- 
ward Strouder, Rousseau’ Bros., 
treasurer. 

Directors named were, Raymond 
Bueter, Bueter Chevrolet; Arthur 
Moore, Fred Gaskins Motors, and 
Henry Poinsatte, Poinsatte Auto 
Sales. 


was announced last 


the emergency will be discussed in 
a forum led by Bessie Phoenix, of 
the North Carolina state associa- 
tion, and Walter Hamer of the Ohio 
state association. 

W. A. (Cap) Williamson, presi- 
dent of ATAM from San Antonio, 
Tex., will preside. 


Commission | Pay 
At 1943 Rates 
Okayed by U.S. 


DETROIT—Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Fred M. Vin- 
son has announced a_ uniform 
policy for treatment of commission 
employes under the stabilization 
program during 1944. The an- 
nouncement was made in a letter 
to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, authorizing and directing 
him to apply the same stabiliza- 
tion rule to commission earnings 
and certain related methods of 
compensation as is now applied by 
the National War Labor Board. 

This authorization follows a 
recommendation by the commis- 
sioner that this action should be 
taken if the National War Labor 
Board's commission rule is con- 
tinued. Under the National War 
Labor Board’s rule, applicable to 
commission salesmen earning less 
than $5,000 per annum, no approval 
for any increase of or decrease in 
total annual commission earnings 
is required, so long as the com- 
mission rate on the _ individual 
transaction is not increased or de- 
creased. 


Any change in commission rate 
and any change from Salary to 
commission basis requires the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue or the National 
War Labor Board, depending on 
which agency has jurisdiction. 


The restrictions under the sta- 
bilization program on changes of 
basic hourly piecework or salary 
rates are equally applicable to 
changes in cOmmission rates. 

This action does not involve any 
change in the policy on the sales- 
mens own sales. Although regula- 
tions were issued by the Commis- 
sioner on Sept. 4, 1943, designed in 
general to limit total commission 
earnings to those of the previous 
year, this regulation was subse- 
quently suspended as to commis- 
sions On the salesman’s own sales. 
That Suspension harmonized the 
commission rule applied by the 
Commissioner with those of the 
National War Labor Board with 
respect to direct commissions. 

The action approved by the eco- 
nomic stabilization director unifies 
the principles to be administered 
in 1944 not only for direct com- 
missions, but as well for compen- 
sation based on a percentage of 
the sales of others, a percentage of 
profits and other like arrange- 
ments. With respect to these latter 
employment contracts, the direc- 
tor’s action taken pursuant to 
the commissioner’s recommenda- 
tion modifies the restriction on in- 
creases in total earnings admin- 
istered by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue during 1943. 


Botterill Gets 


Rationing Post 


DENVER.—Tom Botterill, vet- 
eran Denver automobile dealer, has 
assumed chairmanship of Denver 
rationing boards. The position 
carries no salary. 

Botterill has been a member of 
Denver rationing boards since their 
inception. Before retiring from the 
automobile business, Botterill was 
distributor here for the Hudson 
line of automobiles. He retired 
shortly before this country entered 
the war and up until that time 
was Denver’s oldest dealer in point 
of time in business. 


Heads Transport Club 


EVANSVILLE, Ind. — Thomas J. 
Mooney, of Hancock Truck Lines, Inc., 
was recently elected president of the 
Transportation Club of Evansville at a 
special meeting of the new board of 
directors. He served as vice president 
of the club in 1943. 
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OUR FIELD DEFINED 
Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering. —Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 








The Issue of the Hour 


A’ delegates to the National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
convention answer the opening call to order, a pall 
hangs over them in the form of a threatened used car price 
ceiling-rationing program. This threat has become “the 
issue of the hour” and demands immediate action, lest 
dealers find themselves bereft of their last unrationed 
profit potential for the duration of the war. 

We need not repeat the disastrous effects OPA’s used 
truck price ceiling have had on this phase of the business— 
OPA officials know only too well that used truck trading 
has been forced out of the hands of legitimate channels 
and forced into vicious black market circles. That, in so 
doing, the nation’s vital cargo carriers are being denied 
the maintenance and reconditioning necessary to keeping 
them in the service of America. ses 

What has been true of used trucks will be multiplied 
many times, if OPA carries through on its threat to ration 
and peg prices of used cars. Thus far, at the urging of 
dealer officials and AUTOMOTIVE NEws, dealers have done a 
swell job in impressing on OPA the fallacy of the used car 
program. But—the work is still unfinished. Attendees 
at the NADA convention must join their voices in chorus: 

" the used truck price ceiling—don’t impose 
a used car price ceiling if you want to keep America’s 
vital transportation system rolling!” 


It’s About Time 


A two years of war and nearly three years of 
intensive production for war, it seems unexcusable to 
many in the automotive industry that government bureaus 
haven’t learned as yet that a manufacturing concern can 
produce only the material for which it has manpower and 
tool equipment. 

Even today, in the present emergency on the new truck 
program, makers of trucks and buses allotted to civilian use 
are told to go to certain suppliers for specific critical items, 
only to find that the Armed Forces’ orders in those plants 
exceed the production ability of the plants. 

At the same time, they find that other plants do have 
extra production facilities available to turn out the required 
items—but they cannot buy from these “free” sources since 
government has not only dictated what items shall be used 
but where they shall be ordered. 

It is recognized that eventually these cases will be 
straightened out, but in the meantime thousands of hours 
of vital production time are wasted in the production of 
badly-needed civilian trucks and endless confusion and bad 
relations are caused between suppliers and manufacturers 
because of the lack of proper scheduling by Washington. 

If Washington doesn’t know after three years’ experience 
in scheduling automotive products for production how to 
determine quickly a system that will show them constantly 
how much productive capacity each critical plant has, it is 
about time that they called on the purchasing department of 
one of the major companies in the industry to set up such 
a department for them and get an experienced automotive 
scheduling man to operate it. 
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ttur News a 


There was big news breaking on 
all the warfronts last week, but to 
every man whose future and that 
of his family, is dependent on the 
building and selling of motor ve- 

hicles, there 

BIG NEWS was much more 

IN THE NEWS! in the news 
than appeared 

to the public. In a canvass of pas- 
senger car manufacturers, AutTo- 
MOTIVE News found a _ concensus 
that there was a strong possibility 
of the government releasing suf- 
ficient materials to resume a 
limited production of cars for 
civilian needs before the end of 
1944, This feeling is undoubtedly 
based on the recently released 
figures which disclose a growing 
surplus of such raw materials as 
steel and aluminum. Given the 
“go-ahead,” our engineers are in- 
genious enough to build good 
vehicles out of the materials at 
hand—we would have no fear of 
their letting us down—they never 


have! 
s- * #* 


This thinking is not all wishful. 
The men who expressed their 
opinions are no more able to read 
the signs of the times than you 
or I. It would be bromidic to say 
that no one on this earth knows 
when Germany will collapse and no 
one knows how it will come about, 
but it is inevitable. Those of us 
who can remember, will tell you 
that the armistice in 1918 came 
when military experts, just as com- 
petent at the time, were predicting 
not only another winter of war, 
but two or three more. 


In this writer’s humble opinion, 
the Nazi leaders of Germany are 
today looking for any rat-hole 
through which they can escape 
destruction. However, the Allies 
are offering no Fourteen Points, as 
sponsored by President Wilson in 
the last days of the first World 
War. We are determined on “un- 
conditional surrender” and _ the 
heads of the present leaders, which 
means that they will continue to 
save their own hides until the last 
German soldier has been killed and 
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‘Dealer Mortality...... 


The views expressed 
Anonymous contributions 
be observed upon request. 


5% in Volume 


And another thing! Automobile 
dealers have fallen off 17.3 percent 
since Pearl Harbor. 

The source of the statistics is 
Automotive Facts and Figures as 


the last shot fired unless—the| published by the manufacturers. 


people of Germany can overcome 
the cunning protection of the 
Gestapo which keeps the already 
discounted Nazi party in power! 


* * * 


Given then, that no man knows 
what day or hour the German 
collapse will come, it is not too 
soon for our government to release 
sufficient materials and the minute 
fraction of manpower necessary for 
our industry to get ready for 
civilian production. Every recent 
survey has disclosed the fact that 
the new automobile is the first 
“must” for the average American 
family. Therefore, the greatest 
possible number of men can be 
employed immediately in making 
motor vehicles, most of the pur- 
chase price of which is represented 
in direct payments to labor, either 
in furnishing the component parts 
and materials, or in fabricating 
into the finished product. It is 
perfectly safe to say that no other 
industry can so quickly absorb so 
many men as can ours. And the 
millions of new cars on the roads 
indirectly give greater employment 
than is represented in their manu- 
facture. 

s * *# 

Fortunately these facts are as 
well known to the American people 
as they are within the industry 
itself. No writer ever analyzes the 
after-the-war implications of un- 
employment or of our national 
economy itself, without mentioning 
first and foremost the possibilities 
of our dammed-up motor vehicle 
market. That is why Washington 
has lent a friendly ear to the auto- 
motive industry, even at a time 
when there is no positive assur- 
ance of an early victory. That is 
why, all other things being equal, 
there is a genuine possibility of the 
manufacture of a limited number 
of motor vehicles to be sold through 
regular dealer channels before the 
end of 1944. Are we too optimistic? 
—well, you wait and see!—G.M.S. 


So don’t go around telling every- 
body about that 5% business.— 
Harvey CaMPBELL, Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 

* * 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Yes, Mr. 
Campbell, most recent estimates 
do show that the automotive 
dealer body has fallen off approx- 
imately 17 percent in the num- 
ber of stores or franchises—But 
the fall-off in sales volume rep- 
resented by these dealerships is 
only about 5 percent, and that 
is the way factory sales man- 
agers translate loss or gain in 
retail representation. Even the 
17.3 percent figure is very ap- 
proximate, since hundreds of 
dealers have never relinquished 
their franchise although they 
have shut up their salesrooms 
for the duration. Other hundreds 
have turned their business over 
to employes who do not yet have 
a franchise with the factory but 
who will inherit the franchise 
when new cars are again avail- 
able and they are able to meet 
factory requirements as to ser- 
vice facilities, type of building 
or amount of money required to 
hold the franchise. 


Overtime Rates 

With reference to your article in 
the issue of Dec. 27, regarding an 
increase in service charges to shops 
with mechanics working 48 hours 
a week and who are paid at over- 
time rates for the last eight hours, 
a question has been raised among 
our members. 

What about shops where the 
overtime starts after 48 hours? Are 
these permitted to use one of the 
two pricing methods to increase 
labor charges?—W. T. Few, secre- 
tary, Niagara Falls Motor Trades 
Assn., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The following answer has been 
supplied by OPA: 

Shops which pay their me- 
chanics at overtime rates beyond 
48 hours a week may make an 
overtime charge for work per- 
formed in the overtime hours in 
accordance with the method out- 
lined in Section 1499.673 (a) of 
Supplementary Service Regula- 


in this column are those of our readers. 
will not be accepted but confidence will 


Op hs 


ers. 


tion No. 21. In other words, for 
work done in overtime hour 
their hourly charge may be in- 
creased over the regular charge 
in the same ratio as their ove 
time wage rate is increased over 
the regular wage rate, providing 
the customer actually requesté 
that the work be done in over- 
time hours and agrees to pay t. 
additional charge. If overtime i 
this case is paid at the rate of 
one and one-half times the reg 
lar rate the customers hourlt 
charge may be one and one-half 
times the regular charge. 


The method outlined in Para- 
graph (b) of Section 1499.678 
obviously not available in cased 
of this kind. 


Appeal 


Ralph Malone, president of Tq 
tem Pontiac Co., Seattle, forward 
his copy of Automotive News to me. 
Having been associated with tk 
automobile industry for 19 years 
this makes it the most welcome 
periodical that I receive. 


After it is read thoroughly, 
forward it to an officer in Alaskg 
who passes it on to other md 
formerly connected with the in- 
dustry. 


I’m positive that each of you 
subscribers has a member of his 
organization in the Services wh 
would welcome the paper af 
they are through with it.—Mays. 
Frank E. Wiuamson, Air Cor 
Commanding, Seattle. 
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Coming Events * 


JANUARY —s 
25-26—Detroit (Statler). National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. annual meetin 
56-60 Caieage (Edgewater Beaé 
hotel). utomotive Electric Assn. 
convention. 
27-28—Chicago (Stevens). Annual meé 
ing of National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners. 
FEBRUARY 
1-4—Chicago (Edgewater Beach hotel). 
pumericen Road Builders Assn. meet- 
ng. 
17-18 — Baltimore (Belvedere Hotel). 
Automobile Trade Assn. of Maryland 
annual convention. 
MARCH 
2—Cincinnati (Netherland Plaza). 
Spring meeting of American Socie 
for Testing Materials. 
JUNE 
26-30— New York (Waldorf-Asto 
Annual meeting of American Socie 
for Testing Materials. 


— 
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May we add 


our 


Lenses 


“good wishes ? 


UR sincere good wishes to you for real accomplishments 
0 during your 1944 convention. 

And to those good wishes we want to add a word of appre- 
ciation for the good job you have been doing. 

The news headlines these days usually dramatize the pro- 
ducing companies, like Ford, who are turning out material of 
war. But the task each of you is performing is vital, too! 

For it is you who are directly responsible for keeping America 
where it belongs—on wheels—so that these other wartime 
operations can go forward smoothly. 

You Ford Dealers, for example, have had an opportunity to 
see how sturdily we have built in times of peace. You are coming 
to know even more intimately America’s car owners as they 
pool their watchfulness with your skill to “keep ’em rolling.” 

All these day-to-day contacts—this new experience—are 
bound to reflect themselves in greater public appreciation for 
the Ford cars you will be selling in the postwar years. 

You may count on it, the Ford Motor Company will match 
the public enthusiasm with maximum values in transportation. 
Our own wartime production has brought us an expanded 
knowledge of new materials and techniques which should make 
Ford products even better in the future. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 














reat a Factor... 


A Car Prices Off 


Eastern Area 


By Bethune Jones 

Staff Correspendent 
NEWARK, N. J.—One effect of 
the threat of OPA price ceilings on 
used cars has been a stabilization 
of prices in this area, replacing the 
fantastic bidding of last summer 
and autumn, according to the find- 

ings of a press survey here. 


The survey found agreement 
in the trade that a ceiling on 
used car prices would prove 
the last straw for legitimate 
dealers trying to stay in busi- 
ness despite wartime handi- 
caps. 

As to the stabilization of prices, 
an Irvington dealer explained: 
“Prices have been at a standstill 
since the rumor got around about 
a price ceiling. Dealers are afraid 
to bid too high for cars because 
they may wake up the next morn- 
ing and find the OP PA has clamped 
a low ceiling on the sales price and 
the dealer will be stuck for the dif- 
ference.” 


Citing another effect of the ceil- 
ing threat, a Maplewood dealer 
said: “A lot of folks who have been 
holding their cars for higher prices 
decided to sell them immediately 
before the prices were frozen. As 
a result, many cars have come onto 
the market.” 


The manager of a large Newark 
firm emphasized that dealer asso- 
ciations throughout the country 
were fighting the proposed ceiling 
prices for used cars. 

“We have pointed,” he said, 

“to the complete failure of the 

OPA regulations on the sale of 

trucks as an outstanding ex- 

ample of what will happen 10 

times over if used cars are 

‘ceilinged.’ In Canada and Aus- 

tralia price-fixing in the auto 

field has driven countless dis- 
tributors out of business and 
created a terrific black market. 

“I’ve got a book of OPA regula- 


tions here concerning the sales 
prices on used trucks. It’s thicker 
than the Essex County phone direc- 
tory. The difference is that you can 
understand the directory, but you 
can’t make head or tail out of the 
OPA regulations. 


“The situation is so bad that 


Obituaries: 


William Abell Wade 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.— William Abell 
Wade, 49, partner of Roy E. Burdette, 
in the Wade-Burdette otor Co., a 
Lebanon, Marion County, Ky., died 
here recently. 
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legitimate dealers will sell trucks 
at a loss just to make sure they 
are not violating the law. Shyster 
dealers may do this, too, but they 
make sure to go to the nearest dark 
alley to collect the ‘premium’.” 


Asserting that “OPA ceil- 
ings won’t work on used cars,” 
an Orange dealer declared: 
“Suppose a man knows his car 
has an OPA value of $800. 
When he tries to sell it to the 
dealer, he will insist on the 
$800 price. Where will the 
dealer’s profit be if he is to sell 
it for $8007 It just doesn’t 
make sense.” 

Although finding that there are 
apparently enough used cars in the 
metropolitan area to meet the de- 
mands of war workers here, the 
survey uncovered dealer reports 
that the Southern market, which 
last summer siphoned off many 
cars from this section, now has be- 
come overcrowded. 


Largest demand for used cars at 
present was said to come from 
California, where transportation 
facilities to big war plants are in- 
sufficient to handle the workers. 
One Newark dealer said he knew of 
a shipment of 1,500 cars that went 
to the Far West within a few days. 


Dealers said the only chance the 
outsider has of obtaining premium 
prices on used cars here at present 
is if the dealer has a specific order 
for a certain tvpe of car at a 
specified price. Then he can afford 
to make a cash offer and be as- 
sured of a quick turnover. Other- 
wise. it was explained, he is afraid 
the OPA will clamp down on the 
deal with overnight imposition of 
ceilings. 


Maior source of used cars in this 
area for the last several months 
has been the group drafted into the 
armed services. 


“The draft is now picking up 
married men and workers who 
are well enouch off financially 
to have owned autos.” a used 
car lot owner pointed out. 
“These men are selling their 
cars to rrovide added funds for 
those who are left behind. All 
say that when they return 
thev’ll huy brand new cars. If 
that’s the case we should have 
a boom market at the end of 
the war.” 


Dealers here complain of a new 
headache since Jan. 1, when the 
government regulation on turnine 
in ration stamps on sold cars went 
into effect. 


Air Forces 
heols during October, November and 
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right) Dealers Bud Johnson and A. T. 
respectively, and Minneapolis Zone daseager _ 
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by (left to right) Dealer H. J. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Warning that 
the new truck program will make 
the parts problem more critical 
than ever, Paul Harper, of the 
auto division of the War Produc- 
tion Board and himself an auto- 
mobile dealer, last week urged 
members of the Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn. at a luncheon 
meeting to work more closely with 
WPB in seeking to solve their 
problems. 

He told the dealers that most of 
the work on parts is being handled 
by regional offices without contact- 
ing Washington. WPB, he said, is 
the only agency interested in pas- 
senger car parts. 


Shoveling Along 


Alcan Equipment to Be 
Shipped to Britain 
EDMONTON, Alta.—Much of the 
equipment used in construction of 
the 1,630 mile Alaska Highway, 
principally drag-line power shovels, 
soon will be shipped to Britain, 
American Officials engaged in the 

work said. 

These Officials, whose names were 
not disclosed, said that present 
plans of the War Production Board 
in the United States call for col- 
lecting a number of power shovels 
for shipment to Britain to be used 
for strip, or surface mining, in the 
coal fields of Wales. The transfer 
would be made under the Lend- 
Lease, they added. 

Present plans are that the ma- 
chines will be taken to Dawson 
Creek, B. C., southern end of the 
road, and then shipped by rail to 
Edmonton, where they will start on 
the journey overseas, Officials said. 
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Pontiac Dealers Confer... 
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AT A MEETING of Pontiac’s key Goeiem, Automotive News gets studied 
Rahe of Seattle, 
Verne L. Murray and Ray J. Longpre, general supervisor of 


Philadelphia Dealers Urged 
To Seek Aid of WPB 


a. —— 


Actin 
i mate 


Harper disclosed that his office 
was continually helping individual 
dealers to obtain parts they would 
not otherwise have been able to 
find, but added that those dealers, 
who had appraised the agency of 
their problems, represented a very 
small minority. 

“The more about shortages we 
hear from you, the more we'll be 
able to help you,” he said. 

Essentially, he said, the question 
of finding parts could be solved 
only by “hunting” for them and he 
suggested that any additional costs 
involved in this process might be 
reflected in the sale by OPA ad- 
justment. 

Harper disclosed that he had re- 
ceived complaints from _ dealers 
that parts prices in junkyards 
were excessive. He advised his 
audience that OPA can act on these 
complaints only if the dealer se- 
cures a receipt from the seller. 


Most breakage in trucks, he said, 
has been traced directly to abuse. 
He cited the case of a company 
which was forced to keep 60 trucks 
idle because front axles had been 
ruined by lack of elementary care. 


Hazelhurst to Operate 


Chrysler Distributorship 

HOUSTON, Tex.—D. L. (Dave) 
Hazelhurst, formerly Chrysler di- 
vision regional manager at Dallas, 
has purchased an interest in A. C. 
Burton & Co., Chrysler distributor 
here, and has entered into a part- 
nership arrangement with Mrs. A. 
C. Burton, widow of the former 
Owner, whereby he assumes the 
active management of the com- 
pany. 


















— 
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Equipment Men ge 
Optimistic on 
"44. Prospects 


CHICAGO. — Forecasts of au - 
mobile manufacturers to the effect 
that cars may be in producti 
soon were echoed, so far as the 
industry is concerned, by the As- 
sociated Equipment Distributor 
meeting here at the Edgewate 
Beach hotel last week. 

Edward P. Phillips, Richmon 
Va., president of the organization, 
sounded the keynote when he said; 

“Basing of government regu 
tions and the releasing of a greater 
amount of metals and materia 
such as aluminum, into commercié 
channels in 1944 is a happy augury 
for our business and for publ 
works of a nonmilitary nature.” 


Phillips added that “during the 
year we may expect the War Pre 
duction Board to allow more and 
more such materials for civiliag 
use. 

“There are already beginning to 
be military installing cancellatio 
and cutbacks, and when the 
reach a fair volume they are going 
to be of much help to us. 

“Our organization, composed or 
distributors of construction ma- 
chinery, has been forced in the firs 
two years of war to become largel 
a service organization, but we are 
flexible and have kept the va 
army of bulldozers, tractors, steam 
shovels and such equipment in the 
country and on the battlefron 
well maintained and distributed. 
Now we look forward to revised 
WPEB regulations to help our bus. 
ness.” 

H. O. Penn, New York, forme 
chief of the used construction ma 
chinery section of WPB, observed 
that there is “a very gratifyin 
trend in WPB to work with in 
dustry leaders today.” 


San Antonio Sales 


19 for December 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—New cz 
sales for December were as fo 
lows: 

Buick, 3; Chevrolet, 5 (and 
truck); Chrysler, 1; Dodge, 5 (and 
1 truck and 1 commercial unit); 
Nash, 1; Oldsmobile, 2; Plymou 
1; Pontiac, 1. Totals: 19 cars, 
trucks and 1 commercial unit. 

Sales for 1943 totaled 769 uni 
as follows: 

Buick, 104; Cadillac, 10; Chevro 
let, 124 (and 16 trucks and 14 com 
mercial units); Chrysler, 15; De- 
Soto, 11; Diamond T Truck, 
Dodge, 68 (and 16 trucks and & 
commercial units); Ford, 33 (and 8 
trucks and 6 commercial units) 
GMC Truck, 13 (and 3 commercig 
units); Hudson, 30; International 
trucks, 16 (and 13 commercis 
units); Mercury, 5; Mack Truck, 
10; Nash, 32; Oldsmobile, 18; Pack- 
ard, 12; Plymouth, 60; Pontiac, 
Studebaker, 35; White Truck, 1; 
and, Willys, 3. Totals: 654 cars, 
commercial units and 71 trucks, fo: 
a grand total of 769 units. 

Sales for preceding years were; 
1942— 1,314; 1941—11,730; 1940— 
10,006, and 1939—7,532. 


New Car Sales 
460 in Canton 


CANTON, O.—Rationing kept 
new car and truck sales at low 
levels in 1943. Stark County dealers 
sold 460 new cars and 60 new 
trucks during the year, or 321 
fewer cars and 77 fewer trucks 
than in the previous year. 

The 5,183 used cars and trucks 
sold in the county last year repre- 
sented 2,174 fewer sales than ir 
1942. 


Akron Dealers Sell 


8 New Cars in Week 

AKRON, O.—After several days 
of inactivity, new car sales totaled 
eight for the week ended Jan. 1; 
the Akron District Automobile 
Dealers Assn. revealed. Not a 
single new car was sold the previ- 
ous week, which was holiday week, 
but nine were reported sold the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Used car sales were the best in 
many months last week when 106 
were reported sold compared with 
only 68 the previous week and 83 
the same week in 1942. 









































































































































































































































































































































































ie 1782, this native American be- 
came the official emblem of these 
United States. 

For 162 years, through good times 


and bad, this bird has proved a happy 
omen... We like to think that this is so 
because the eagle, like the average American 
he typifies, is no ostrich. 

We say “average American” because all 
the ostriches in this world are not confined 
to Africa and Arabia. We’ve got our share of 
them, here ...at both ends of our social 
scale ... At one extreme, you find the finan- 
cially unstable many who lose their heads 
and necks with every economic ill wind that 
blows. At the other, the few who, with 
buried heads, are having their rich plumage 
plucked for taxes. 
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In between are the middle millions 

of men and women who, facing the 

facts of life, realize that gains can’t 

be made without labor pains . . . the 

plain people whose great social dis- 
tinction is their normality; whose great 
financial distinction is the golden mean they 
maintain between eroding peaks of luxury, 
on one hand, and recurring valleys of pov- 
erty, on the other. 

Inspiration for their aspirations, blueprint 
of their design for living, the editorial policy 
of The American Magazine exerts a gravi- 
tational pull on this average audience no 
other magazine can match, an audience of 
“people who give a damn” for the publica- 
tion whose platform is in their, and the 
nation’s service. 


BUD SCHIRMER, Detroit Manager, BOB WOODRUFF, American Magazine Representative, 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 








By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 
Epitor’s Notre: This is_ the 
seventh in a series of articles dis- 
cussing the postwar potentials 
for automobile dealers. 


DETROIT.—What’s new in the 
auto building field? 


Well, mostly talk. And talk is 
cheap, so it’s easy to sound off 
about radical developments that 
are going to come about because 
the war has expedited use of new 
materials. 

But just as the postwar car will 
remain fundamentally the same as 
the prewar car, the postwar auto 
building, if it is a good one, will 
remain fundamentally the same, 
too. 

However, thousands of auto 
buildings lagged far behind the 
auto. And that, of course, is the 
reason for this series of articles. 
The articles are designed to publi- 
cize first of all the fundamentals 
of good auto buildings. Given the 
fundamentals, war-born improve- 
ments can be taken in stride. 

Illustrative of this fact is the 
book which Oldsmobile published 
in 1936. That was eight years 
ago, and the points stressed in 
the book are the things which 
are most vital to the dealer 
today. 

These are adequate space for 
service operations, efficient layout 
to permit speedy traffic flow, better 
facilities for display of used cars, 
construction to permit 
sion without the usual 
difficulties, and proper display of a 
few representative cars in the 
dealer’s line rather than attempt- 
ing display of all models. 

Modern Trends 

Attention was also given to mod- 
ern trends in buildings—the use of 
structural glass, new kinds of 
building fronts, etc.—but the thing 
that makes this book as up-to-date 
as the future is the attention given 
to the fundamentals. 

The book advocated ample space, 
one-story construction, super-serv- 


ice fronts and adequate, one- 
floor departmentalized service 
departments. 


In discussing service, Olds said: 
“The dealer who has good 
service facilities has a better 
used-car trading position and 
has improved his opportunity to 
make money.” 

Studies were made to help the 
dealer in determining his service 
potential, and thus the size of his 
building. ‘The customer’s service 
expenditure was broken down into 
departments to enable the dealer to 
decide how much space he needed 
for each. 

Included in Plan 

Included in the Olds plan to 
help dealers were layouts to sug- 
gest good arrangement, specially 
prepared layouts designed to the 
dealer’s size and location, and 
special layouts for modernization 
oF the dealer’s present building. 

Templates and layout sheets 

were used to provide adequate 

space areas for service equip- 
ment, reception stalls, work 
stalls, ete. 

Advice was given on the cost 
of the lot, its size and its location 
in relation to the dealer’s sales 
and service market. Dealers were 
urged to avoid deep, narrow lots 
and look with suspicion on trian- 
gular or other irregularly shaped 
lots, since they often presented 
serious difficulties in design. 

The most common error, it 
was pointed out, was selection of 

a lot that was too small. A mini- 

mum frontage of 60 feet was 

advocated. 

Designs offered were not to be 
considered finished plans, but to 
assist the dealer in determining the 
type and size of buildings which 
best met his needs, and to give the 
architect a definite idea of the 
way to arrange the _ service 
department. 

Final specifications, Olds said, 
should be prepared by the local 
architect, who is _ thoroughly 
familiar with conditions and legal 
restrictions in the dealer’s home 
town, 

Both Needed 

The dealer needs the aid of both 
the architect and layout men, it 
was emphasized, since the archi- 
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Wise Planning Keeps Building Up-to-Date 
Oldsmobile Book Demonstrates the Lasting Appeal 
Of Well-Designed Construction 





DESIGNED TO remain up to date for years, this 56-by-100-foot dealer 


building has = room to displa 
has the accessibility advantages o 


two cars, has six active repair stalls and 
the super-service front. 


It is planned to 


handle estimated monthly customer labor sales of $750 and total labor sales of 
. a month, including used-car reconditioning and new-car conditioning. 
The lot is used for storage and used cars until the time for expansion arrives. 








THROUGH THE use of a continuous steel beam at the rear of the original 
building, expansion is carried out without the usual difficulties encountered in 


i g to 
Addition 
and paint work. 


a@ month. 


remove an outside wall without weakening the structure. 
of seven repair stalls allows space for heavy repairs as well as body : 
The expanded building, 100 by 120 feet, has a capacity of|off, photographically speaking, 
$1,500 in monthly customer labor sales 


and $4,550 maximum labor sales 





tect is familiar with local legal 
restrictions, such as location of 
the building line, overhanging 
signs, necessity of fire exits, etc., 
while on the other hand, few 
architects are familiar with the 
practical problems of laying out an 
auto building. 

Oldsmobile diagrams accom- 
panying this article show the 
provisions made for expansion. 
In the original diagram, the lot 
which allows for expansion is 
used for used cars and storage 
of finished repairs until the time 
comes for alteration. 

With expansion, the wash rack 
is moved to its logical place to 
make room for another lubrication 
lift. Seven more repair stalls are 
added, permitting increased space 
for heavy repairs as well as body 
and paint work. 

In discussing used cars, Olds 
urged the use of better display 
facilities. 

“If possible,” it was said, “the 
dealer should have an enclosed 
used-car store where cars may be 


shown and where prospects will 
be comfortable in all kinds of 
weather, winter and summer. In 
addition to this, he will require 
a used-car lot where he can do 
a volume of business during the 
spring and summer selling seasons. 
Neatness Important 

“The lot should be neatly ar- 
ranged, attractively decorated and 
adequately lighted. It should have 
provision for displaying one or 
more leaders and should have ade- 
quate signs and an inviting en- 
trance. There should be a small 
closing room on the lot.” 

Among the diagrams suggested 
by Olds are one for a completely 
enclosed used-car building and one 
for a partially enclosed building. 
In the first, provision is made for 
complete used-car reconditioning 
operations as well as a large stor- 
age and display area. Four spot 
cars are placed in the aisles of the 
building. 

An attractive arrangement of 
canopies and side walls makes up 
the partially enclosed building, 

(See PLANNING, Page 62, Col. 5) 





| FOB Factory 
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By A. H. Allen ' 

IT IS REGRETTABLE that Americans must learn de 
tails of their aircraft manufacturers’ new and restricted 
airplanes from British trade publications, but that seems to 
be the way the wind is blowing. Latest instance is the 
reported description of the B-29 Superfortress in the British 
publication Flight, relayed to® 


readers in this country via 
the Chicago Sun, Detroit Free 


Press and other newspapers. 
Published specifications, which 
will not be repeated here in the 
absence of official confirmation, 
lean distinctly toward the conser- 
vative side when compared with 
details privately circulated around 
Detroit and other industry centers. 
Either the reason for this is to 
confound the enemy on purpose, 
or that fragmentary reports heard 
in this country were incorrect. At 
any rate, you are on safe ground 
in assuming the B-29 is _ big, 
powerful, fast. 
* * 
MANUFACTURERS sales agents, 
commission men and their like, 
dealing in the supply of materials, 
parts and_ sub- 
assemblies to war 
contractors, are 
now in process 
of being rene- 
gotiated on 1942 
business if their 
commissions ag- 
gregated over 
$25,000 for the 
year. Navy offi- 
cers are handling 
this phase of re- 
negotiation, and 
more than a few 
Detroit “peddlers” are poring over 
requests for data on sales totals, 
expenses and commissions for each 
year back to 1969. 
* 





Allen 
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Machining 


Forged Heads 

DETAILS of machining opera- 
tions involved in processing the 
forged aluminum cylinder head by 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., sup- 
posedly a closely guarded secret, 
have been presented in full in a 
recent issue of The Iron Age. Most 
radial engine cylinder heads now 
in use are of the cast variety; the 
forged design presumably yields a 
15 percent increase in engine horse- 
power by permitting a higher com- 
pression ratio. 

Credited as a Wright develop- 
ment, nevertheless Aluminum Co. 
of America engineers say their 
staffs were working on the idea 
as far back as 1938. 

Forged roughly to the contour of 
the cylinder head, the part follows 
through a complex series of mill- 
ing, drilling, contouring, sawing, 
grinding and other machining 
operations, many of which require 
special types of machines to han- 
dle. Some engine people have 
guessed the forged head will be 
used to power the engines of the 


next war, not this one. 
* * * 


Taking Wraps 
Off Vehicles 

THIS WEEK the Office of Ord- 
nance, Detroit, is taking the wraps 
a 
number of special type combat 
vehicles built for the ground forces 
by the automotive industries, at its 
development laboratory in Detroit, 
operated by General Motors for 
the Ordnance department. While 
many of the units, such as the 
medium tank retriever unit, have 
not been pictured before, they will 
now be unveiled for press photog- 
raphers. Restricted items, number- 
ing half a dozen or more, will be 
kept shrouded in canvas. 

Five of the men working in 
the laboratory, incidentally, are 
former soldiers from the fighting 
fronts, mustered out for dis- 


ability or other causes. 
ak % x 


Wet Tumbling 


At Nash 


WET TUMBLING of certain 
small steel engine parts is carried 
out at the Nash Kenosha plant to 


remove sharp corners and burrs.| 





The parts are placed in tumbling 
barrels, along with a measured 
quantity of small granite stones 
and soap powder, then tumbled for 
specified period of time. 


The process is similar to the | chester). 
















































































































Rotofinishing technique used by 
Packard on some _ Rolls-Royce 
engine parts. 

* 


* * 


New Technique 
On Plating 


POROUS CHROME plating of 
the inner walls of engine cylinder 
barrels to prolong life is a rela- 
tively new technique sponsored b 
a Cleveland company and described 
before the SAE at its recent meet- 
ing in Detroit. The _ cylinders, 
whether steel, cast iron or alumi- 
num, are clamped in fixtures, wit 
chromium anodes inside the bore, 
then lowered into an etching solu- 
tion while reverse current is ap 
plied to give a final cleaning ac- 
tion on the surface to be plated. 
Then the plating current is started 
and a layer of chromium built up 
on the cylinder walls. 


Finally the current is reversed 
again and some of the chromium 
stripped off; however, it does not 
come off in layers, but rather in 
depth or by microscopic pitting. 
As much as 30 percent of the 
plated metal can be removed 
without measurably changing the 
inside diameter. This final treat 
ment provides the “porous” char- 
acter to the plate. 


* * * 


New Welding 


WELDING engineers are hear- 
ing of the imminent announce- 
ment of a revolutionary new type 
of Tesistance welding equipment, 
designed primarily to facilitate the 
welding of aluminum alloys. 

In contrast to the usual alter-- 
nating-current equipment, the 
new setup is based on the use 
of direct-current power supplied 
by storage batteries. 


Williams Elected 
Head of N.Y.C. 
Dealer Group 


NEW YORK.—Automobile Mer 
chants Assn. of New York, Inc., 
holding its annual meeting last 
week, completed rewriting its by 
laws for the purpose of stream- 
lining its activities preparatory to 
the return to normal business. 


The following officers were 
elected: 


President, Harry M. Williams, 
president, H. M. Williams Co., Inc.; 
first vice-president, P. L. Schaeffer 
zone manager, Chevrolet; second 
vice-president, John D. Casey, 
president, Royal Motors, Inc.; sec 
retary, John A. Dursi, president, 
John A. Dursi, Inc.; treasurer, 
Russell M. Nelson, president, Rob 
bins Reef Motor Car Co., Inc. 


J: W. Farlow continues as gen 
eral manager and Herbert G' 
McLear as chief counsel. Directors: 

C. M. Bishop, Bishop, McCor 
mick & Bishop, (Manhattan): C. 
H. Calhoun, Hudson Sales Corp., 
(Manhattan); R. W. Carson, Pack 
ard Motor Car Co. of N. ; Pe 
(Manhattan); W. H. Caswell, Cas- 
well Motor Car Co., (Manhattan) ; 
R. H. Israel, Nash Motors, (Man- 
hattan); L. F. Jacod, L. F. Jacod 
& Co. Inc, (Manhattan); Cl! 
Schnurmacher, Manhattan Pontiac 
Corp., (Manhattan); F. L. Wiet- 
hoff, Chrysler New York Co., Inc.} 
(Manhattan); H. A. Yagle, General 
Truck Sales & Service Corp., (Man- 
hattan); 


A. W. Boettcher, A. W. Boettcher 
Co., (Bronx); D. F. Jennings, Ford 
ham Motor Sales, Inc., (Bronx); P. 
E. Paris, Paris Chevrolet Co., Inc., 
(Bronx); W. A. Drinnan, Jr. 
Drinnan Garage Co., Inc., (Rich- 
mond); E. V. Derks, Derks Buic 
Co., Inc., (Westchester): H. ' 
Flinn, H. T. Flinn Motors, Inc., 
(Westchester); P. J. Kaufmann 
Kaufmann Chevrolet, Inc., (West 
chester); H. E. Laux, Howard E. 
Laux, Inc. (Westchester): W, 
Posey, Posey Motors, Inc., (West- 
chester); C. Rasmussen, Park Ga- 
rage & Machine Corp., (West 
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OF A SERVICE TO THE NATION 


Welcome to Detroit, Members of the N. A. D. A. 
and our Sincere Congratulations on the 


Job You Have Done to 
KEEP AMERICA ROLLING! 


O GROUP of businessmen in America has been 
beset with more problems, since the war began, 
than the nation’s automobile dealers. 


Yet, no group has done a better job of solving its 
wartime problems. 


America’s automobile dealers have kept the wheels of 
Victory rolling—have provided needed maintenance 
for the irreplaceable automobiles that stand as our 
country’s most important transportation resource. 
They have helped to see that the limited number of 
new cars and trucks still available have been placed in 
the right hands. And they have performed the very 
important function of distributing used cars among 
war workers and other essential drivers whose trans- 
portation was giving out. 


Members of the National Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation who are now meeting in Detroit, are typical of this 
group of businessmen who have done such an important 


DIVISION 


~OLDSMOBILE °"c: 


wartime job. We at Oldsmobile are happy to welcome 
dealers to this convention, and to salute them for their 
record “under fire” in this wartime period. We are 
proud to be part of the industry to which these and 
all other automobile dealers have contributed so 
much—particularly proud that the Oldsmobile Dealers 
of America have played an important part in those 
contributions. 


Now, after two years of uncertainties, we are entering 
a new year. Many of the earlier problems have been 
overcome. And today, we can look to the future with 
a new degree of confidence. 


Dealers as a whole know that they can continue to 
best serve the nation through the remainder of the 
war period by sticking to the job they know best — 
the job that only they can handle successfully —the job 
of keeping the country’s indispensable cars and trucks 
rolling until the final shot is fired and Victory assured. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


* 















FDR’s Postwar Roads 


Proposal to Congress Calls for 34,000 Miles 
at Cost of $750,000,000 Annually 


WASHINGTON. President 
Roosevelt has transmitted to Con- 
gress the report of The National 
Interregional Highway Committee 
recommending a “national system 
of interregional highways” total- 
ing approximately 34,000 miles to 
be developed over a period of years 
at an estimated expenditure of 
$750,000,000 annually. 

In his letter of transmittal, the 
President specifically proposed 
early action by Congress author- 
izing joint designation by the 
Federal government and the State 
highway departments of the pro- 
posed interregional system; alter- 
nate routes to keep the actual 
route of new highways “fluid” to 
prevent unnecessarily high costs 
of right-of-way and the principle 
of excess land condemnation. In 
connection with excess condemna- 
tion to control profits on land ad- 
jacent to new highways, the Presi- 
dent asked: 


“If there is to be an unearned 
profit, why should it not accrue 
to the government — state or 
federal, or both?” 

The 383,920-mile interregional 
system recommended follows in 
general routes of existing federal- 
aid highways and would invol've 
relocation, improvement and mod- 
ernization of te roads to 
recommended stan 

The recommendations call for an 
expenditure in the early years of 
approximately $500,000,000 for 
urban sections and $250,000,000 for 
rural sections. At this rate, im- 
provement of the system would be 
spread over a period of from 10 
to 20 years. The over-all expendi- 
ture for the entire period would 
be divided about equally between 
urban and rural sections of the 
system. 

The proposed network would be 
designed to eliminate tragic con- 
estion, stop lights, cross traffic, 
headlight glare, constricting road- 
side development, steep hills, sharp 
curves, and narrow pavement. 

Heavily-traveled sections of 
the system would have en- 
trances and exits at only se- 
lected points, a 300-foot fenced 
and landscaped right-of-way, 


mile. 


of which could probably be built 
for $50,000 to $70,000. 

Urban sections are expected to 
vary more widely in cost. a 

In directly connecting 587 cities 
of 10,000 or more population, the 
interregional routes traverse more 
than a third of all counties with 83 
percent of the urban population, 
83 percent of the industrial output 
by value, 45 percent of the rural 
population, 48 percent of the agri- 
cultural production by value, and 
65 percent of all registrations of 
motor vehicles. 

The recommended system closely 
coincides with principal routes of 
the strategic highway network, 
passes close to the great majority 
of military and naval establish- 
ments, and directly serves all the 
more important centers of war in- 
dustry. 

In relation to postwar employ- 
ment needs also, the interregional 
system is well located, the report 
states. The routes that will be most 
in need of major improvement at 
the close of the war will supply 
construction employment for a con- 
siderable portion of the workers re- 
leased from war industries. 

A total of 29,450 miles of rural 
highways and 4,470 miles of urban 
roads and streets approximate 
the routes of the 33,920-mile inter- 
regional system. By regions these 
mileages are, respectively: 

1.093 and 236 miles in New 
England, 1,682 and 594 in the 
Middle Atlantic, 4,105 and 873 
in the East North Central, 
3,854 and 467 in the West 
North Central, 3,558 and 652 in 
the South Atlantic, 2,609 and 
380 in the East South Central, 
4,088 and 512 in the West 
South Central, 5,662 and 372 in 
the Mountain, and 2,718 and 
384 in the Pacific States. 

The interregional highways 
represent the most heavily traveled 
routes in the country. The commit- 
tee estimated that the system will 
serve 20 percent of all traffic and 
it represents one percent of the 
3,267,717 miles of rural roads and 
urban streets in the United States. 

The committee recommended the 


Se oo immediate designation of an inter- 
at all — ons, no stop regional system “so that federal, 
lights, four-lane pavement /<tate, and municipal authorities 


with the lanes for traffic mov- 
ing in opposite directions sep- 
arated by a dividing strip at 
least 15 feet wide, occasional 
moderate grades, superelevat- 
ed or banked curves at inter- 
vals, and continuous unob- 
structed view ahead for at least 

800 feet. 

The committee said that about 
half of the rural mileage can be 
built at $40,000 to $70,000 a mile at 
present prices. Nearly a third of 
the rural mileage will require four- 
lane construction at costs ranging 


may agree on the location of the 
particular roads and streets which 
should comprise the national routes, 
and so that desirable and acceptable 
standards may be established and 
plans developed rapidly for prompt 
postwar construction activity.” 
The “principal determinants” 
of the route locations and the 
total mileage of the system, 
the committee explains, were: 

(1) the interconnection of the 

larger cities of all regions, (2) 

the accommodation of shortrun 

traffic, and (3) the creation of 

a system of optimum extent 

and maximum utilization. 

“The heavily traveled sections of 
the proposed interregional system 
lie mainly within relatively narrow 
zones of traffic influence about 
cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion,” the report stated. The radii 
of these “zonés of traffic influence” 
range from about six miles for 
cities of 10,000 to approximately 
35 miles for cities of three million 
|] or more. 


To accommodate a large volume 
of short-run traffic, the committee 
said it attempted to connect as 
many as practicable of the smaller 
urban centers, even when this re- 
quired deviation from ideally direct 
;|lines of connection between the 
larger regional centers. The com- 
mittee points out that short-run 
traffic is the “predominant ele- 
ment” on all roads—“‘normally 
about 85 percent of all trips are 
for less than 20 miles.” 

A major emphasis of the report 
is that “whatever other facilities 
are provided, the interregional sys- 
tem must incorporate adequate 
routes leading directly into the 
larger cities.” 





ELIZABETH BELLE BARTON, spe- 
cialist teacher, second class, U.S.N.R. 
(Waves), daughter of J. R. Barton, 
manager of the Marine Engine divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corp., is here shown 
instructing a gunnery class at an east- 
ern base. Sailors who will be gunners 
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funds on city streets has been pro- 
hibited in the past, “because the 





Waves operate projectors and give in- 
structions in shooting. 












between $150,000 and $700,000 a 
In between these two ex- 
tremes is another one-fifth, most 


fos. 


“oa. 


84,000 miles, 


mud of rural highways has been 
the greatest traffic barrier.” 


“Now congestion on trans- 
city routes has replaced rural 
mud as the chief traflic im- 
pediment,” the committee says. 
“Large expenditures in the 
future should therefore be ap- 
plied to the improvement of 
metropolitan sections of the 
interregional system.” 


The minimum rate at which the 
interregional system should be con- 
structed will be determined by the 
rate of obsolescence of the existing 
roads that approximate it, the re- 
port indicates. By the beginning 
of 1944, accumulated surface- 
reconstruction needs of rural roads 
alone will total about 1,700 miles, 
due to deferments because of the 
war. If reconstruction is deferred 
another year, the total would be 
2,650 miles, according to the report. 

The report was prepared by the 
National Interregional Highway 
Committee appointed by President 
Roosevelt in 1941 and headed by 
Commissioner of Public Roads, 
Thomas H. MacDonald. The Presi- 
dent endorsed the suggestion of 
MacDonald that the study also be 
used in compliance with the re- 
quest of Congress made July 13, 
1943, for a survey of the need for 
a system of express highways 
throughout the United States. 

In addition to Chief MacDonald, 
members of the committee who 
signed the report and their connec- 
tion at the time of their appoint- 
ment are: G. Donald Kennedy, state 
highway commissioner, Michigan; 
C. H. Purcell, state highway en- 
gineer, California; Frederic A. 
Delano, chairman, National Re- 
sources Planning Board; Dr. Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, chairman, New 
York Planning Commission, and 
Harland Bartholomew, St. Louis, 
city planner. The late Gov. Bibb 
Graves of Alabama was a member 
of the original committee. 
















WASHINGTON.—Prompt action 
by Congress on recommendations 
of the Public Roads Administration 
for postwar construction of a 
transcontinental system of super- 
highways has been asked by Rep. 
Joel Randolph, of West Virginia, 
who pioneered the plan. 

Approval of the program 
now, he said, would allow state 
highway departments time to 
draw sufficient blueprints so 
promptly when the war ends. 
Randolph also said that the 34,- 

000-mile system of modern express 
highways proposed by PRA as a 
basic national system was an “ex- 
cellent start,” but expressed the 
belief that eventually the network 
would have to be extended to 50,- 
000 or 60,000 miles. 

The condition of the nation’s 
roads, he pointed out, has seriously 
interfered with the war effort by 
causing undue vehicle wear and 
excessive tire replacement. 


PROPOSED ROUTES of the network of 
will cost $750,000,000 annually 
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and take 10 to 20 years 












this country. 


“For several years” said Diehl, 
“our organization has urged that 
national defense as well as national 


economy demand such a system. 


“National highways should be 
built, operated and maintained at 
the sole expense of the federal gov- 
ernment. Rights of way should 
vary in width from 300 to 3,000 
feet with adequate provision for 


flying fields and the other appur- 
tenances required for complete cor- 
relation of rail, water, air and 
highway transport.” 

Diehl said that in the interest of 
decentralization, the Automobile 
Old Timers had long urged that 
the federal government, the states 
and the localities should each build 
and maintain their own system 
without aids and complicated part- 
nerships. 

“Furthermore,” said Diehl, “the 
federal, state and highway laws 
have worked well in the past, but it 
is believed that the time has ar- 
rived when better results would 
accrue from highway decentraliza- 
tion. The only federal and state 
aids would be to the more needy 
smaller subdivisions. 

“The 175,000 miles remaining in 
the federal aid system, could prop- 
erly be made parts of the state and 
local systems. 

“Excess condemnation will prob- 





Congress Urged to Act Now 
On National Road System 


“For the security of the 
country, as well as for the 
vastly increased motor travel 
expected after the war,” he 
said, “we must soon consider 
expansion of the basic net- 
work to reach additional stra- 
tegic localities.” 


Randolph, a member of the 
House Roads Committee, envision- 
ed the need of a super-highway 
system in 1936, and introduced a 
bill providing for a survey to 
justify his program. Congress 
finally provided for the study last 
year and the PRA was directed to 
make it and report to: Congress by 
January. 


The PRA program calls for a 
transcontinental network of 33,950 
miles of the most important routes 
which carry about 20 percent of all 
traffic. Each state and District of 
Columbia would be crossed by at 
least one highway. 


ostwar highways, suggested to Congreso by President Roosevelt. They tota 


U.S. Road Plan Hailed [| 


Old Timers Support Proposal for National 
System of Highways 


NEW YORK.—The recommenda- 
tions contained in President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress provid- 
ing for a national system of high- 
Ways was enthusiastically acclaim- 
ed last week by George Conrad 
Diehl, president of the Automobile 
Old Timers, Inc., and one of the 
foremost highway authorities in 


























tion with the many thousands of 
Chrysler-built vehicles in Britain. 
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ably prove exceedingly profitable. 
Judging from the financial returns 
on the Pennsylvania Pike, and 
other limited access highways, it 
is altogether likely that many 
parts of the national system will 
quickly prove self-sustaining. In 
the long run, the national system 
recommended by the President will 
pay for itself, although many of, 
the roads will always be free.” 


Studebaker Names 
Courtney Johnson 


Vance’s Assistant 


SOUTH BEND.—Courtney John- 
son, long time automotive execu- 
tive, last week was appointed 
assistant to the 
chairman of the 
board of Stude- 
baker Corp. 

In his new pos 
Johnson wil 
operate on spe- 
cial assignments 
from H. S. Vance, 
board chairman, 
dividing his time 
between Wash- 
ington and the 
Courtney Johnson administrative of- 

fices here. 

Johnson first became associated 
with the industry in 1915 as pur- 
chasing agent for the Dort Motor 
Car Co., Flint, Mich. Except for 
two years as an artillery officer in 
the last war, Johnson has been con- 
tinuously in automobile executive 
capacities, for the last five years 
with Studebaker. 

Since 1941 Johnson has been rep- 
resenting Studebaker in Washing- 
ton in connection with war con- 
tracts. During that period he was 
for several months consultant to 
the director of operations of the 
War Production Board on prob- 
lems of materials control. He is 
chairman of the Materials Control 
committee of the Automotive Coun- 
cil for War Production, a member 
of the organization’s termination 
committee, and a member of the 
materials committee of the Central 
Aircraft council. 


Chrysler Lends 
Experts to British 


MONTREAL.—Three parts and 
service specialists, Howard J. 
Moore, Clifford A. Brown and 
Robert L. Lee, have been sent to 
Britain by Chrysler Corp. of Can- 
ada to assist the British Army and 
the Ministry of Supply, according 
to an announcement by J. H. 
Hickey, general parts and service 
manager of the corporation. 

Hickey said the men would serve 
as consulting engineers in handling 
maintenance problems in connec- 
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The attitude of readers toward a publication is what 
makes a publication great. And this quotation 

from a reader of The New York Times reflects the 
Opinion of a majority of Times readers. 


This sentiment was echoed over and over again in a 
recent survey among 5,000 prominent men and 
women all over the country. Governors, 

business leaders, heads of women’s organizations, 
leaders in every field, were asked this one simple 
question: ‘‘What is your favorite newspaper and why?” 


Far and away their favorite newspaper is The New York Times. 
These people, like hundreds of thousands of alert, active 

men and women the country over, prefer The Times 
complete, accurate, unbiased news coverage. 


Here is evidence that The New York Times cuts deeply into 
the minds and lives of its readers. Advertising in 

The New York Times penetrates deeply, too; moves readers 
quickly and certainly to the action you seek. 


Che New Pork Cimes 
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"Win Poalusas Thinkias . to Stave 
Much Postwar Thinking ISAE Gets Award... Hudson to Stage 


Conference on 


But First Cars Will Still Be Modified °42’s, e. ; 


Study of SAE Meeting Discloses 


DETROIT.—That the first years 
after the war will see a rapid re- 
turn to 1942 model cars slightly 
modified, selling at from 15 to 25 
percent above pre-war list, seems 
a foregone conclusion as a result 
of discussions at the recent Society 


of Automotive Engineer’s meeting}. 


here. 

Being realists, automotive en- 
gineers brought out a lot of 
constructive information during 
the sessions, indicating that 
much postwar thinking is being 
done and equally as much 
thought is being given to lessons 
learned from war developments. 
The possible use of 100 octane 

fuel after the war was kicked out 
by two well qualified engineers; the 
limitation of high-compression en- 
gines was clearly outlined; the pos- 
sible development of more air- 
cooled engines in the future was 
indicated in two papers and cor- 
roborated by one showing that 
there would be an adequate supply 
of aluminum suitable for engines 
and many other structural auto- 
motive parts at a price compara- 
tive with cast iron. 

New synthetic rubbers, both for 
gaskets and tires, were reviewed to 
show their advantages and limita- 
tions. “National Emergency” steels 
were described and their possible 
applications postwar at a lower 
cost for the alloys formerly used. 

Improved service methods, qual- 
ity control and longer cylinder 
and ring life by use of chromium 
plating were indicated in other 
papers. One of the most unique— 
and right down to the “grass roots” 
—was a paper about the “man with 
the wrench” who was hired to be 
a factor 16 times more important 
than design, metallurgy or process- 
ing to the working life of an 
automobile. 

Postwar Cars 

The postwar automobile, when it 
is made, will be a good practical 
car, probably smaller and more 
economical than the 1942 variety 
in order to offset high taxes, ac- 
cording to Edgard C. DeSmet, 
executive engineer, Willy-Overland 
Motors, Inc. 

In his opinion, “The American 
public likes to inspect the new 
motor vehicles of advanced de- 
sign, but it buys conservative 
models. Much as manufacturers 
might like to build ‘dream cars,’ 
they must use steel, aluminum, 
glass and other materials having 
properties and costs which will 
keep the product saleable.” 

He pointed out why the dream 
cars were impractical. Short, wide, 
tear-drop designs, while marvelous 
on paper, are too wide for modern 
highways and would not go 
through many garage doors. Rear 
mounting of engines may have 
many advantages, but he thought 
the average driver experiences a 
psychological fear when driving 
a hoodless car at high speed with 
little or nothing between him and 
calamity but a bumper and 
windshield. 

Body Materials 


DeSmet reviewed the compara- 
tive requirements of body mate- 
rials, both in initial fabrication 
and for repair when damaged in 
service. He said steel still is the 
best because it can be welded so 
easily in fabrication, is so easily 
formed in presses and because it 
is not a_ serious problem _ to 
straighten it out after a wreck. 
Thousands of men know how to 
do it. 

Sheet aluminum, while easy to 
form, is difficult to weld and gets 
hard a few hours after fabrica- 
tion, he said. In its hard condi- 
tion it is difficult to repair and 
is liable to fracture in an acci- 
dent. Plywood, which has been 
advocated, is hard to keep from 
cracking and splitting unless the 
humidity is uniform. It cannot 
be shaped in compound curves 
like metal and limits the de- 
signer. It also is more difficult 
to repair than steel and must 
be fabric covered to get an auto 
finish. 

Plastic bodies from which “dream 
cars” have been built are really 
out of the question, DeSmet 
averred. Even when such a small 
unit as a two-piece electric refrig- 
erator was discussed at the Society 
of Plastic Engineers in Detroit re- 


cently, the president without any 
optimism when the ice box was 
shown to be an impractical manu- 
facturing problem, said “we have 
been reading in the newspapers a 
lot about these glamorous things 
that we could do with plastics and 
- Maybe we can do them.” If 
he was not convinced about mak- 
ing a_ refrigerator, what about 
making an automobile? 

Curved glass windshields are 
dangerous according to de Smet. 
They cause serious distortion, give 
a distinct eye strain and fatigue 
to both driver and passengers, 
which is still worse after dark, 
and are much more liable to 
breakage under road shock. Clear 
plastic enclosures like those for 
airplanes, while shatterproof, are 
also bad from a vision standpoint, 
less dependable than glass in an 
accident and cost twice as much 
as safety glass. These are just 
a few of the “dream car” ideas 
which were shattered by de Smet. 


Postwar Fuels 

These well qualified speakers 
gave a realistic review of the 
postwar fuel situation. If the car 
user gets 90-octane fuel before 
1960 he will do well, according to 
Dr. Dan P. Barnard, of Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), and R. F. Mar- 
schner. C. B. Veal, of the Coordi- 
nating Research Council, Inc., New 
York, was the other speaker. 

Dr. Barnard quoted B. K. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Petro- 
leum Administrator, on the effect 
of mixing super-octane fuel with 
motor gasoline. “Immediately 
after the war we can expect that 
the average octane number level 
of motor gasoline may increase 
as much as three units over 
immediate prewar values and 
that the majority of the mar- 
keters will be able to offer 
house brands around 80-octane 
and premium products, say 85- 
octane number.” 

The following division of postwar 
fuels is given by A. T. Colwell as: 


Octane No. 
% of (Motor 
Product Total method) 
Aviation fuel 100 
Premium fuel .... 85-87 
Regular fuel 75-77 
Farm grade fuel. .10 70 

According to Dr. Barnard, the 
basic premise upon which gasoline 
is made, namely that, “the quality 
must be such as to make possible 
the greatest number of car miles 
per barrel of crude compatible with 
acceptable and _ reasonable per- 
formance standards. Such qual- 
ity improvements have been ef- 
fected concurrently with improve- 
ments in yield from crude or, at 
the worst, at no significant loss in 
crudes.” 

He warned, however, that any 
effort to force the use of high 
octane fuels would result in wast- 
ing 9,000,000 barrels of crude oil per 
year per octane number gained, 
and said the needs for petroleum 
conservation would prohibit it. 
Only a very few cars on the road 
are designed to use high-octane 
fuels, for compression ratios of 
over 6 to 1 are needed to utilize 
80-octane fuels. The advantages to 
be gained do not justify the costs 
of making nor the economies ob- 
tained by new high octane fuels 
for automobiles. 

No Enticing Picture 

High-octane fuels provide no 
enticing postwar picture for either 
consumer or producer, according 
to C. B. Veal, who heads the CRC 
which is jointly sponsored by the 
SAE and the API. 

“These fuels produce _ tre- 
mendous combustion pressures,” 
he explained, “and any automo- 
tive engine which could be de- 
veloped to use them effectively 
would be too heavy, too noisy and 
too expensive for the American 
motoring public. They will be 
interested in lighter, smaller 
engines but because of the high 
stresses developed, it is doubtful 
that the high-octane automotive 
engines will be of less weight 
unless novel materials of greater 
specific strength become avail- 
able.” 

He also pointed out that from 
the economic side, “Production of 
the high octane fuels consumes 
special chemicals at costs pro- 


(Continued on Page 50, Col. 1) 


Automotive News photos 


GEN. G. M. BARNES (right) presents Army Ordnance’s Distinguished Service 
Award for outstanding services to the Society of Automotive Engineers. Left to 
B. Bachman of Autocar, and Mac Short, retiring president of SAE. 


JAMES (center), chief engineer of Studebaker and newly-elected 
of the Society of Autemotive Engineers, receives the congratulations 
of A. G. Herreshoff (left), Chrysler’s chief engineer in charge of research and 
head of the SAE’s Detroit section, 


manager of the SAE. 


PAST SAE PRESIDENT, Arch T. Colwell, Thompson Products Co., chats 
with left to right, James M. Crawford, Chevrolet; Col. Arthur Herrington, 


Marmon-Herrington Co., and B. B. Bachman, Autocar Co. 


COL. H. W. ALDEN, Timken Detroit Axle Co., caught by the photographer 
at the SAE convention with four high-rankin t 
Barnes, chief, technica 


Ordnance generals. Lef 
division, OCO, Washington; 
eneral, OCO, Detroit; Col. Alden; 
Washington; Brig. Gen. 


right, Maj. Gen. G. 
ig. G W. P. Boatwright, commander 
J. S. Hatcher, chief, field service, 

J. K. Christmas, assistant chief for field service activities, OCO. 


GATHERING IN the Founders 


reparatory to going down to the 
SAE dinner were, 


a i yd, of General Motors 
and president of the Detroit Engineering Society; Ra 
A. G. Herreshoff, of Chrys 
chairman of Detroit section, SAE. 


7. 
Sales, Service 

DETROIT.—George H. Pratt 
general sales manager of Hudso 
announced last week that a three- 
day midwinter national conferencg 
of sales and service executives o 
the company will be held Jan. 27-28 
in Detroit to discuss wartimg, 
transportation as well as postwa 
plans. 

Among other Hudson executive 
who will participate in the con- 
ference are M. M. Roberts, adver- 
tising and public relations man 
ager; T. H. Stambaugh, director of 
national service operations; R. N, 
Hamilton, manager of the busi 
ness management department; C. 
G. Beeching, divisional sales man 
ager, and H. P. Grove, Pacific div 
sion sales manager. 

The following field executives 
will attend: E. J. Beguhn, specia 
representative, Detroit; Clifford 
Jones, zone man- 
ager, Los Angeles; 

Cc. H. Calhoun, 

zone Manager, 

New York; L. C. 

LaFrance, Wash- 

ington; G. W. 

Estaver, Atlanta; 

Cc M. Braun, 

Memphis; C. R. 

Collins, Cincin- 

nati; W. S. Mil- 

ton, St. Louis; W. 

E. Young, Den- A.C. Germann 
ver; C. A. J. Had- 

ley, Milwaukee; and the following 
regional service supervisors: A. E. 
Gilder, W. M. Hinds, C. C. Me 
Kellar, C. F. Waltensperger, R. D. 
Wells, C. H. Werner and G. A. 
Wilkinson. 

Three men who have just re- 
turned to the Hudson sales sta 
also will attend the conference 

They are A. C. 
Germann, Wm 
A. Baker and 

Cc. Cunningham, 
These men havg 
been brough 
back to the sales 
department b 


N. Cunningham 


Pratt, after serv- 
ing in other spe- 
cial assignments. 
Germann is re- 
turning to his 
former post as 
export sales man- wym.A. Baker 
ager, Baker and 
Cunningham as special represen- 
tatives. 


Goodyear Spurs 


Farm-Tire Output 


AKRON. — Goodyear now ha 
in Operation an expanded schedule 
of production of tractor and other 
farm-use tires, it was announce 
last week by P. W. Litchfield, chair- 
man of Goodyear’s board. This 
production increase has been mad 
possible under Goodyear’s program 
for increasing tire productio 
where more than _ $30,000,000 i 
being spent in reconverting tire 
plants that have completed con 
tracts for other types of war pro 
duction, and in expanding present 
tire-manufactiuring facilities. 

Litchfield said: 

“The reason for this shift of 
emphasis is that America and th 
world at large require more food. 
That food must come from Ameri- 
can farms and these farms ar 
faced with the same shortages o 
manpower we are experiencing in 
the industrial centers.” 


Bids on Army Vehicles 


Sought at Columbus 

COLUMBUS, O.—Bids on the 
following trucks and passenger 
cars, no longer serviceable for 
Army use, will be accepted until 
Jan. 31 at the Army Service 
Forces depot here: 

GMC cargo truck, 1937; four 
Chevrolet cargo trucks, 1935; 
four Chevrolet cargo trucks, 
1934; two Chevrolet pickups, 
1937; three-ton Federal tractor, 
1938; three-ton Auto Car Trac- 
tor, 1934; two Plymouth sedans, 
1935; Graham sedan, 1935; Ford 
V-8 sedan, 1935. 


fof fF fF Ai | _ i 
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In Wartime— 
In Peacetime 


LL ee LT RT RE 


] out of every 4 cars and trucks 
in operation today is a Chevrolet! 


Chevrolet dealers are servicing not only Chev- 
rolet products, but also all makes of cars and 
trucks. Chevrolet dealers are helping to ‘‘save the 
wheels that serve America’’—maintaining their 
own leadership in the industry by maintaining the 


motorized transportation system of the nation. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Let’s All Back the Attack! 
BUY WAR BONDS 


“FIRST IN SERVICE™ 
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Lack of Use Ruins Roads, 








5 7 ~ || Warns Jnem ment... 
50% More Warplanes | Warns_of Unemployment. . . 


Rodgers Tells Colorado 


DENVER.— The elements 
snow, hail, sleet, heat, cold 
more damage to any highway than | in Denver recently. 
any truck does. That was the | 
opinion expressed by Ted V. Rod- 


Three Olds Units 
Now Hold Award 





Olds employes here last week 
brought this division up to 100 per- 


rain, , gers, for 11 years president of the 
-do|} American Trucking Assns., while 


“You know,” he said, “the high- 
| way department engineers in the 
state of Michigan made a mistake 
several years ago and built a road 
where it wasn’t supposed to go. 
Then they corrected their mistake 
and built a highway beside the 

JANESVILLE, Wis. — Presenta- | ther one where it was supposed 
tion of the Army-Navy E award to|*° 89 leaving the correct and in- 

correct ones there side by side. 

“Well, for two years they trucked 

cent or three E awards for the heavy steel over the correct road 


Is °*44. Output Goal 


cent more combat-type planes 
are scheduled for production in 
1944 than were turned out by 
United States plane factories 
last year, it was revealed last 
week by Charles E. Wilson, 
chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board. 

Total output will be more 
than 100,000 units and the aver- 
age weight of airframes will be 
boosted again, he said, illustrat- 
ing the trend toward larger 
planes able to carry heavier 
guns and bigger bomb loads 
farther. 


wk Output Col | Truman U. rges Boost 
In Civilian Output 


NEW YORK.—Emphasizing the 
importance of taking “sound ac- 
tion nuw to provide for increased 
production of civilian goods,” U. S. 
Senator Harry S. Truman, Missouri 
Democrat who heads the Senate’s 
War Investigating committee, de- 
clared in an address here that the 
nation’s manpower problem, al- 





three war plants operated by Olds-| 4nd for two years there was no| hard tires on trucks to speak of i 
mobile, it was announced last week | traffic on the incorrect one except| these days. The trucks of today Kelly Succeeds Kinsella 


by S. E. Skinner, vice-president of | the elements. And which road do] gre cushioned in proportion greater |1m OPA Branch 


General Motors and general man-| You suppose was the best road at| th is. 
the end of those two years? The “Tne te a 


ager of Oldsmobile. 


WASHINGTON.—W. F. Kelly, 
“Moreover those of us in the| who has been associated in various 


Oldsmobile, in Lansing, was one|0ne they had trucked steel over | trucking business feel that we are | capacities with OPA as a business 
of the first automobile manufac-| Was in pretty good shape, but the| paying our way on the highways.|consultant, and who is now on 
turers, now in war work, to receive | Other one was eroded away. There| The truckers pay a million and a|leave from the Pennsylvania Co. 


the award. Presentation was made | W8S practically nothing left of it, 


half dollars a day in fees and taxes | of Philadelphia, where he spent 18 


in August, 1942, and two merit| 4nd they were still using the real| that are additional to the fees and| years in close contact with auto- 


stars. were subsequently added. | road. 
Oldsmobile’s shell plant in Kansas 


taxes that any other business pays. | mobile dealers of that vicinity, has 


“And anyway, what road ever did | It cost every truck that ran in the|just been appointed to succeed 


City received the E award last| last forever? They weren’t made to| United States in 1941 exactly $1,090 | Kinsella as price executive of the 


October. 










MILLER TOOL & MFG. COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Service Tools 
1726 SIXTEENTH ST., 


last forever. There aren’t any more | in fees and taxes to run.” 


Machinery branch of OPA. 


Don’t Throw That 
Fluid-Drive Unit Away! 


REBUILD IT—WITH OUR 
MILLER SPECIAL TOOLS” 








DON’T blame this service mechanic. He’s a new man in 
this shop—didn’t know that they had Miller Special Service 
Tools for all kinds of difficult service jobs. Such incidents 
happen often nowadays due to shop labor turnover. Wastes 
good repairable parts, too, when new parts are becoming 





scarce. Check over your Miller Special Tools now. Have 
them displayed where they are easy to find when needed, 
and be sure your new men know how fo use them. Your 
Miller tools are doubly valuable today because they help 
cut costs, save time, money and parts, do more accurate 
work, build volume and make MORE PROFITS! 


For the duration, Miller production is 100% devoted to 
— service tools for United Nations Armed Forces. 
ome automotive service tools for Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth 
and DeSoto cars are still available. Write us your needs. 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


though paramount today, is near- 


ing its peak, as indicated by Arm 
and Navy cancellations on war 
orders aggregating $8,000,000,000. 

He told the National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn. that this is 
only the beginning of a series of 
war-order cancellations, news of 
which will become almost a daily 
occurrence in the coming year 
and will, in turn, create “serious 
unemployment” in some com- 
munities. 

“Without attempting to prophesy 
the time when the war will end,” 
he said, “I can tell you that the 
production of war material in some 
items has been so great that about, 
$6,000,000,000 of Army contracts 
have had to be calceled.” 

Besides forecasting increasing, 
contract cancellation notices, Sen- 
ator Truman said that during 1944 
there also would be word of plant 
shutdowns, of elimination of grave- 
yard shifts and of reduction in 
employes. He warned, however, 
that the next week or next month 
would not bring the end of the 
war and urged that there be no 
letdown on production. 

“Although the manpower prob- 
lem will continue as a serious 
one for the nation as a whole,” 
he said, “many communities will 
find that in their area they have 
@ manpower surplus.” 

For this reason he urged that 
immediate steps be taken to pre- 
pare for more extensive production 
of consumer goods. He emphasized 
that industrial reconversion prob- 
lems are serious and call for the 
greatest all-around effort the na- 
tion ever has faced. 


Metal Machined 


Like Wool 
At Plymouth 


DETROIT.—Metals required for 
important war work can be ma- 
chined and finished now at rates 
believed impossible two years ago. 
Typical of this prowess is the 
operation at Plymouth, where tough 
aluminum alloy spars, as tough as 
mild steel, for aircraft wings are 
being machined at rates once 
thought practicable only in work- 
ing with wood. 

The spars, machined from ex- 
truded aluminum bar stock four 
inches high, two and one-half 
inches thick and up to nine feet 
in length, receive as many as 22 
contours simultaneously while pass- 
ing through a large spar-milling 
machine which works much on the 
same principle as a wood planer. 

The complete operation, requir- 
ing but 10 minutes, would consume 
eight hours on a standard milling 
machine. The spars are profiled to 
fit other structural members in the 
involved and vital bomber wing 
and surfaces must be held to a 
tolerance of five-thousandths of an 
inch. 

The spar-milling operation itself 
is a marvel of ingenuity. The spars 
are held in place in the machine 
not only by heavy screw-type fix- 
tures but by more than a dozen 
hydraulically - operated automatic 
clamps. The clamps, energized by 
a pressure of 500 pounds per 
square inch, automatically release 
as the cutter approaches, then 
clamp back as the cutter passes. 
Thus the spar is held rigid 
throughout its length and dis- 
tortion from the cutting action is 
avoided. 


Unlike most machining opera- 
tions, the cutters are made to 
travel over the work rather than 
feeding the work past the cutters. 
The head containing the cutters is 
electrically driven and hydraulically 
controlled. Moving at fixed speed 
along a regular track, the con- 
touring is accomplished by the 
automatic rise and fall of the head 
and its cutters. 






















Obituaries: 


Robert Marshall Bagley 
CAMDEN, N. J.—Robert Marshall 
Bagley, 65, executive vice president of 
R. - Hollingshead Corp., died re- 
cently at his home in Haddonfield. He 
had been with Hollingshead for 41 
years. 
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“Axis ait base falls to Allies”. ..Now what? 


wes YOU READ that Allied paratroops have cap- 

tured another enemy air base, don’t be too quick 
to say, “Now, by using this new base, our bombers 
can strike even deeper into the heart of industrial 
Germany.” 


It’s not quite so simple as that, by any means. 
An Axis air base doesn’t become an Allied air base 
merely because it has been wrested from the enemy. 


The chances are that the enemy deliberately 


Lf 
aa . A 
First come the air-borne reinforcement troops, 

* landing on the bomb-pocked runways. Then 
more planes, carrying an aviation engineer battalion, 
“pee-wee” tractors, scrapers, and lightweight con- 


The heavy sluggers roar in—the big, long-range 

« Liberators and their crews. Transports fly in, too, 

bringing the ground crews who will ready the bombers 

for action. Finally — perhaps weeks after the air base 

fell into our hands — the Bomber Command is ready to 

strike. How hard can it strike — and how long? That all 
depends on the vital link in the chain... 


No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 


wrecked most of the ground installations when they 
abandoned the base. The runways, blasted by Allied 
bombs, look more like quarries than landing strips. 
And supplies? There aren't any. 


Before a single bomber can take off with its load 
of block-busters, there is a colossal job to be done — 
a job which requires the combined efforts of the air- 
plane, the truck, the train, and the ship. That’s some- 
thing the communiques never tell you about... 


struction equipment. An emergency landing strip is 
smoothed off for fighter planes, and for transport 
planes that will come in with heavier tractors, 
scrapers, and rollers. 


Then, the trucks rumble onto the field with gasoline and oil 

« drums, bombs, and food. Others lug in heavy cement 

mixers, giant bulldozers, and tumble-buggies — so that the en- 

gineer battalions can build permanent runways for all-weather 

bomber operation, rebuild blasted supply depots, install water 
and sewage systems. The work goes on day and night. 


This link is the never-ending stream of cargo 

# ships. For the problem of supply cannot be solved 

by air alone. Keeping a bomber base in operation is a 

job in which everything that rolls, floats, and flies must 
join forces. 

The way this challenge has been met is a lesson we 

must remember for the peacetime years that lie ahead. 


While all forms of transportation must team up to 

s rebuild the postwar world, the plane, for one, must 

play a second, and possibly an even more important 
role: that of policing this 60-hour-wide world. 

The maintenance of an adequate Air Force, for years 

to come, will be one of the cheapest premiums America 
could possibly pay for insuring a lasting peace. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 


From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — Consolidated 
Vultee now builds many types of war planes. When peace comes, 
the company will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent 
of such planes, from small “air flivvers’’ to transoceanic passenger- 


and-cargo planes. 


LIBERATOR... 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 


CORONADO. .. patrol bomber 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Miami, Fla. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Tucson, Ariz. NewOrleans,La. Louisville, Ky. Dearborn, Mich. 
Fort Worth, Texas Nashville, Tenn. Wayne, Mich. Allentown, Pa. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
Ce 


(Ne , 
Se ai 
CATALINA... patrol bomber 


VENGEANCE., .dive bomber VALIANT... basic trainer RELIANT... navigationol trainer SENTINEL ..,‘‘Flying Jeep’ 
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Hot Subjects on Agenda... 





Overflow Crowd Jams 


NADA Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 


factory-dealer relations be the sub- 
ject of strongly-worded resolutions, 
urging factories not to reduce deal- 
er discounts after the war, not to 
pack territories and not to cancel 
franchises for minor reasons. 


It is considered likely that a 
resolution in this regard will be 
adopted, along with resolutions 
protesting the present used truck 
price ceiling, the threatened used 
car price ceiling and other acts of 
OPA. The subject of uniform deal- 


N. Y. Dealers Ask 
Experience Plan 


In Job Tax 


NEW YORK.—Automobile deal- 
ers are urging the current New 
York legislature to enact an ex- 
perience rating amendment to the 
state unemployment insurance law. 

Commenting on _ issue, Ray 
Palmer, manager of the Brooklyn 
and Long Island Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn., says in a recent mem- 
bers’ bulletin: 


“The greatest of all New York 
state taxes that an employer of 
four or more must pay is unem- 
ployment insurance of 2.7 percent 
on payrolls. No other state imposes 
so large a tax. It is a flat, arbitrary 
tax against all employers alike. It 
does nothing to discourage indis- 
criminate firing of labor. 


“Forty-one states have instituted 
experience rating for unemploy- 
ment compensation. Experience 
rating relates the unemployment 
compensation tax rate of the em- 
ployer to the steadiness of work 
provided by him. Every employer 
who has a favorable, stable em- 
ployment record can qualify to pay 
a lower rate. Unemployment com- 
pensation rates in Ohio in 1942 
averaged 1.2 percent, 1.5 percent in 
Massachusetts, 1.6 percent in New 
Jersey. 

“If New York had experience 
rating in effect, the average un- 
employment insurance tax would 
be about 1.6 percent, saving our 
employers $70,000,000 or more an- 
nually. 

“New York State has an accum- 
ulated unemployment insurance 
fund close to $600,000,000 with next 
year’s income estimated at $200,- 
000,000. Benefit payments for 12 
months ending Oct. 1, 1943, were 
only $23,995,230. Suppose 100,000 
workers in New York State lost 
their jobs in 1944, if every one of 
them collected the maximum bene- 
fits of $18 per week for the maxi- 
mum number of benefit weeks, 
each would receive $360 or a total 
payment of $360,000. Meanwhile, 
current payments into the fund 
would total $150,000,000, leaving the 
fund at $390,000,000. The greatest 
amount ever paid out was $98,000,- 
000 in 1940. 

“Why should the state accumu- 
late this vast reserve fund at the 
expense of the employer? Why 
shouldn’t the employer pay only a 
fair compensation rate instead of 
a flat, arbitrary tax?” 


Hussell, Hammond 
Promoted by GM 


DETROIT.—Alfred P. Sloan jr., 
chairman of General Motors, an- 
nounced last week the following 
appointments: 

George Russell has been appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer of the corp- 
oration, with headquarters in New 
York, and Roy E. Hammond has 
been appointed assistant comptrol- 
ler, with headquarters in Detroit. 

Russell has been a member of 
the staff of the treasury division in 
New York since he joined General 
Motors on August 15, 1927. Ham- 
mond first joined General Motors 
in 1916 at Pontiac, Mich., with what 
was then the Oakland Motor Car 
Co. 


Curry Opens Shop 


PETERSBURG, Va.—The Virginia 
State Corporation Commission has 
ted a charter to Ted Curry Motors, 


of Petersburg, to Geal, in auto-: 
Sbiles. Maximum capital of the firm 
is and R. B. Curry is president. 


er licensing laws also will come up 
for discussion. 

Pennsylvania Automotive Assn., 
active recently in factory- dealer 
matters, may drop a bombshell into 
the convention by demanding that 
NADA sponsor at once a move- 
ment to bring about a reform in 
factory contracts. 

Automotive Trade Assn. Man- 
agers, which will hold their an- 
nual meeting Sunday and Mon- 
day, prior to the NADA conven- 
tion, undoubtedly will bring up 
the uniform legislation proposal 
again, as has been done for the 
past two years. The ATAM will 
likely recommend the adoption of 
uniform standards to the NADA 
body, but its fate there is unpre- 
dictable. 

In view of the possibility of new- 
car production this year, dealers 
have evinced greater interest in 
this year’s parley than for many 
years. Due to hotel limitations in 
Detroit, it was necessary to halt 
acceptance of reservations 10 days 
before the convention opened. The 
heavy registration also forced a 
last-minute switch in the site for 
business sessions of the convention. 

Due to the fact that Hotel 
Statler ballroom facilities are 
limited to 1,200 persons, it was 
necessary to shift the business 
sessions to the Lafayette theater, 
located within a few blocks of all 
downtown hotels. Entertainment, 
such as the Universal-CIT and 
Commercial Credit parties—and 
the 27th annual banquet, with a 
limit of 900 reservations—will be 
held as scheduled at the Statler. 


With the convention being held 
in their bailiwicks, factories are 
more than usually active this year 
in providing sidelight activities for 
their dealers. Most factories have 
set up headquarters in the various 
hotels, some will hold _ special 
luncheons and dinners, while still 
others will stage plant visits on 
Thursday, following the close of 
convention. (See page 16 for fur- 
ther details). 


Election of officers will be held 
Thursday, using the NADA’s new 
setup for the first time. 


Lewis Heads 
D.C. Dealers 


WASHINGTON.—At the annual 
meeting of the Washington Auto- 
motive Trade Assn. here last week, 
officers for 1944 were elected and 
installed as follows: 

President, Robert L. Lewis; first 
vice-president, Joseph R. Trew; 
second vice-president, Floyd D. 
Akers; treasurer, L. S. Jullien; sec- 
retary, Fred L. Haller. 


Goodyear Aide Cited 


For Ice-Grip Tire 


WASHINGTON. — Announcement 
was made by the War Production 
Board last week that Clem J. 
Burkley of the tire design research 
department of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., had been awarded 
the Citation of Individual Produc- 
tion Merit for development of an 
ice-grip tire for military planes en- 
gaged in arctic operations. 


The honor, one of 16 presented in 
the nation since institution of the 
war-production drive by Chairman 
Donald Nelson, is the second won 
by a Goodyear employe. James A. 
Merrill, research chemist, was simi- 
larly honored for his work on 
bullet-seal fuel tanks for planes 
last December when President 
Roosevelt presented the 10 initial 
citations. Since that time only six 
men in the nation’s industries have 
won the awards. 





Line Activities 


Factory Headquarters 
At NADA Parley 





Book-Cadillac 


COTO HHH SESS HEH THEE ESH HEHEHE T HEHEHE EH HEHEHE EEE ES 
CHOC CE EOS HOHOHEC HEE HHE EEE E EEE E HEE E EEE E EEE E EE EH EE H EEE EE HS 
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CROSS HHSEH HEHEHE EHH EEE EHH HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE OES 

Ce 
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Ce ee 


Seem eH HEEH HED 


PO EMER TERE LL TCP ELIE T CRT OTT Statler 
ND 55 Ait Gis CUE denenwe Naneae nee eeeeeed Book-Cadillac 


— a ee giving the exact location of factory headquarters, will be 
ted in the lobby of each downtown hotel. 


Automotive News—Statler 
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WPB Postpones Resumption 
Of Civilian Production 


(Continued from Page 1) 


workers and employers in some In addition to Macauley, Marks 
and McCaffrey, the following na- 
tional business leaders were pres- 


ent at the conference: 


Eugene Grace, Bethlehem Steel; 
Henry M. Reed, American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary; Henry J. 
Kaiser, Kaiser Co.; A. W. Robert- 
son, Westinghouse; E. Tappan 
Stannard, Kennicott Copper; Fred 
Lazarus, F. & R. Lazarus Co.; 
Otto Seyforth, United States 







































areas. 

“Then there is the matter of fair- 
ness to industry. Should a few 
concerns be allowed to enter the 
civilian market while other con- 
cerns in the same line of business 
are working on war contracts? 

“To arrive at a balanced judg- 
ment on these questions will not 
be easy, but I can assure you that 
plans are being crystalized, and 
we will be ready to act when the 


time is ripe for action.” Graybar Electric; Henning W. 
The WPB chairman spoke highly| Prentis, Armstrong Cork; Fred W. 
of the close economic cooperation | Nichol, International Business 


established by the United States, 
Britain and Canada, and said he 
was convinced that this would con- 
tinue in peacetime. He also fore- 
cast continuing economic relations 
with Russia. 


Machine; Robert Gaylord, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Though the session lasted about 
three hours, none of those in at- 
tendance would comment on the 
discussions before the meeting 
other than to say that “war pro- 
duction” was the main topic. 


Nor would any of the indus- 
trialists comment on the proposal 
advanced a day or so earlier 
by WPB Vice-Chairman Arthur 
Whiteside, head of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements, under 
which manufacturers would be 
restricted in production of civil- 
ian products for a_ three-year 
= after the war in Europe 
ends. 


According to Whiteside, if un- 
restricted production is allowed the 
moment Germany is_ defeated, 
plants which still have government 
contracts to fill would be forced to 
go on with them while competitors, 
freed from war production, took 
away their peace-time markets. 


Whiteside’s proposal, based on 
the assumption of a time lag 
between defeat of Germany and 
defeat of Japan, would be to esti- 
mate the market—for automobiles, 
baby carriages or whatever the in- 
dividual industry turns out—in the 
light of demand built up by war- 
time restrictions. 


Each manufacturer in the in- 
dustry then would be allotted 
that portion of the estimated 
market that his output of the 
product in the last peacetime 
year bore to total output in that 
year. He would be told to spread 
his quota over a_ three-year 
period. 

At the end of the three-year 
period, no matter how each manu- 
facturer allotted his production, all 
of the companies would come out 
even and each would have a fair 
chance in the unrestricted com- 

petition then to follow. 


Supreme Court 
Upholds Merger 
Of 7 Truckers 


WASHINGTON. Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval of 
the consolidation of seven large 
motor carriers operating on the 
Atlantic seaboard was upheld here 
last week by the United States 
Supreme Court. The merger was 
opposed by the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the National Grange and a 
number of private motor carriers. 

The combination constitutes the 
largest single motor carrier in the 
United States. It is known as Asso- 
ciated Transport, Inc. 

Pronouncement on the relation- 
ship between the motor carrier act 
and the anti-trust laws was includ- 
ed in the court’s decision. 

Justice Rutledge, who wrote the 
opinion, pointed out that Congress 
Over the years has developed a 
transportation policy which “sug- 
gests . . . that the policies of the 
anti-trust laws determine ‘the pub- 
lic interest’ in railroad regulation 
only in a qualified way.” and in 
the motor carrier act recognized 
that there may be occasions when 
competition between trucking con- 
cerns may result in harm to the 
public. 

“There can be little doubt,” said 
the court, “that the commission is 
not to measure proposals for all- 
rail or all-motor consolidations by 
the standards of the anti-trust 
laws.” 

The opinion continued, however, 
by pointing out that the national 
transportation policy requires the 
commission “promote eco- 
nomical . service and foster 
sound economic conditions in trans- 
portation . . to encourage the 


case of automobiles, some dealers 
would suffer if their manufacturer 
sources delayed car production 
while competitive dealers got their 
makes of cars right away. 


“This can’t be helped,” he said. 
Some sort of regulative agency 
that would handle such a proposal 
will “undoubtedly” exist after the 


establishment and maintenance of 
reasonable charges... . 


war, Whiteside said, if not the 

WPB itself. He emphasized that 

Buick dealers.............. Special meeting, luncheon, Jan. 27, Flint. || the proposal is his own and is still 
Chevrolet dealers. ...Special meeting, reception, Jan. 27, Statler hotel. ||in the discussion stage. 

Packard dealers............. Special dinner, Jan. 25, Book-Cadillac. Earlier, Nelson announced that 

a ea ; Buffet, J Book-Cadillac. || WPB will keep production for 

Studebaker OO 6 iss s civnaaeeesen et, Jan. 25, ‘Il civilian purposes out of labor 

Ford dealers.......... Special meeting and tour, Jan. 27, Dearborn. shortage areas when necessary to 
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prevent interference with war 


production. 





Open house at factories. 
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Chamber of Comerce; A. H. Nicoll, | 


Whiteside admitted that in the}. 











Synthetic Plants 
Are Completed 


By Goodyear 


AKRON.— Increasing the nation’ 
synthetic rubber stockpile by thou- 
sands of tons of potential annual 
capacity (Paul W. Litchfield, board 
chairman of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., announced last week com- 
pletion of the synthetic rubber con 
struction program which his com- 
pany undertook for the Defense 
Plant Corp. 

The new facilities rushed to com- 
pletion by Goodyear as a war meas- 
ure in the last 20 months have a 
total annual rated capacity of 150,- 
000 tons and represent a govern- 
ment investment of approximately 
$28,900,000. 

Through a subsidiary, the Good- 
year Synthetic Rubber Corp., these 
facilities are being operated by 
Goodyear for the Rubber Reserve 
Corp. 

The Goodyear-erected plants 
include a 930,000-ton plant at 
Akron which started in operation 
in May, 1942, the nation’s first 
in its war synthetic rubber pro- 
gram; a 60-ton plant at Houston, 
Tex., and a 60,000-ton plant at 
Los Angeles. 

At Los Angeles, the Goodyear 
plant is part of a 90,000-ton instal- 
lation the remainder being operated 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. 

In addition, according to Litch- 
field, Goodyear also has completed 
a 30,000-ton plant at Baytown, Tex., 
operated by the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., and is cooperating in 
erection of a 30,000-ton plant at 
Sarnia, Canada, for the Canadian 
Synthetic Rubber Corp. 

“Although practically all of the 
actual construction work on these 
plants has been completed,” Litch- 
field said, “a large amount of de- 
velopment work and improvements 
in processes is still before us. 

“Most important of all in the 
completion of the physical work, 
however, is the fact that manpower 
and facilities are now freed for 
still wider adaptations and develop- 
ment of uses for synthetic rubber 
in addition to improvement of the 
product itself.” 

Litchfield emphasized that com- 
pletion of the synthetic rubber 
plants does not infer that more 
rubber will be available for civilian 
uses. 


“Although the total production 
of all of this nation’s synthetic 
rubber plants surpasses any 
peacetime consumption,” he said, 
“nearly all of the plants’ outputs 
ar still needed mainly for war 
materials of all kinds.” 

With other American rubber 
companies, Goodyear has pooled all 
its synthetic rubber patents and 
processes toward manufacture of a 
standardized product. These include 
patents for which Goodyear ap- 
plied in 1927 on certain basic syn- 
thetic rubber processes after hun- 
dreds of experiments and which 
led to production of the nation’s 

first all-synthetic rubber tire in ’37. 

In addition to the government 
synthetic rubber plants, Goodyear 
also operates on of America’s first 
synthetic rubber plants, a “pilot” 
plant placed in operation several 

years before Pearl Harbor, and a 
larger, Goodyear-financed synthetic 
rubber plant which started produc- 
ing Chemigum (Goodyear trade 
name for synthetic rubber) in 1941. 

















































































$2 Bills Unlucky? 


All 2,250 of Them 

ST. LOUIS—Ernest Colwell, a 
used-car dealer of Pecos, Tex., 
complained to local police that a 
briefcase containing $4,500 in $2 
bills was stolen from his un- 
locked automobile while he was 
attending a used-car auction sale 
in the westend district last week. 
Colwell said he came to St. 
Louis with $7,100 in $2 bills re- 
ceived from Mexican car dealers 
at El Paso and after purchasing 
one car for $2,600 went to the 
auction sale. 

After the sale, he returned to 
his car which had been parked 
nearby, found one of the doors 
unlocked and the money gone. 
Police verified Colwell’s story of 
the one automobile purchase 
and added that they found a 
ventilator in the car was un- 
locked. Colwell said the missing 
money was wrapped in packages 
of $100 with paper bands labeled 
“Juaraz.” 
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C LUCK » 


is hardly the word for it 


Many a Dodge dealer calls 

himself lucky, but luck is 
hardly the word for it. QIt is not 
luck, for instance, that the Dodge 
franchise also includes Plymouth 
and Dodge Job-Rated Trucks. 4 It 
is not luck that in these war days 
repair parts are available. 4 It is 
not luck that factory policies are 
consistent year after year, or that 


the backlog of Dodge, Plymouth and 


w 


ww 


Dodge Truck owners offers an un- 
usually large and continuous oppor- 
tunity for sales and service income. 
q It is not luck, at all, that the Dodge 
franchise, in any community, con- 
tains one of the biggest opportunities 
in the automobile business in peace- 
time as well as war-time. 4 All these 
things are the result of definite plan 
and policy, in which dealer and 


factory interests go hand in hand. 


Ww 


DODGE - PLYMOUTH - DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


DODGE=—-DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 7900 JOS. CAMPAU, DETROIT, MICH, 


———— 
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Rochester Adopts Program 
To Meet Transport Crisis 


ROCHESTER.—(UTPS) — War 
Manpower Commission officials and 
the area office of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation have mapped 
a five-point program in an effort 
to avert an anticipated transporta- 
tion breakdown in the Rochester 
area. 


C. LeRoy Cool, of Cool Motors, 
representing the area ODT, and 
Russell C. McCarthy, area director 
of the WMC, announced these 
highlights in the plan: 

1. A two-day institute of 1,600 
fleet operators and automotive 
dealers in six Western New York 
counties to be held early in Febru- 
ary in Rochester. 


_ 2. A vocational high-school train- 
ing — to be kept open exclu- 
sively for heavy truck, bus, light 
delivery and specialized training. 

3. A trade school training pro- 
gram to be used exclusively for 
passenger car and specialized auto- 
mobile repair training. 

4. Transportation workers to re- 


You have many 





things 
To say fe 
management- 
— men. 


And one best 





place to 
soy them: 


ceive instruction at both vocational 
and trade schools as part of their 
regular work. They will be used on 
actual jobs as soon as they qualify 
and will earn a base rate of 75 
cents an hour. 


5. Giving of first consideratior. 
to discharged service men who are 
partly disabled but who can qualify 
for automotive jobs. 

These measures were approved 
after a meeting of Rochester area 
representatives of the service and 
maintenance sections of the auto- 
motive industry, Cool said. He told 
the group that about 500 skilled 
men were needed immediately for 
specialized training as mechanics, 
helpers, paint and metalmen, ma- 
chinists and parts specialists. 

Business here, he said, has in. 
creased 35 percent since Septem- 
ber, 1942, despite a 20-40 percent 
loss of auto repair men. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


* 


+ + + + + + % 
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Bearing Up 
New Departure Reveals 


Production Increase 

BRISTOL, Conn.—With so much 
talk about the need for more ball 
bearings in the war, the public 
might imagine that not so many 
were being produced. 

The management of New De- 
parture division of General Mofors 
divulged last week that in the 
months of November and Decem- 
ber, 1943, that company made more 
bal berings than it produced during 
the whole four years of World 
War I. Actual figures are, of 
course, a military secret. 


Schlegel Mfg. Co. Gets 


New Building 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)— 
The Schlegel Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of automobile textiles, has 
purchased a six-acre property and 
one-story building for $125,000 cash 
for expansion purposes, it was an- 
nounced last week. 

James F. Sproat, secretary and 
sales manager, said the move was 
necessitated by increased produc- 
tion of machine gun belts, gun 
slings and various kinds of web- 
bing for the Army. 


WASHINGTON. A special 
committee of petroleum industry 
executives has been established by 
the Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil to formulate a national govern- 
ment oil policy for recommendation 
to the government. 

The policy will include both for- 
eign and domestic phases of a 
long-range petroleum program, ac- 
cording to Chairman William Boyd 
Jr., of PIWC, the petroleum indus- 
try’s national war agency. John A. 
Brown, president of Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Company, will serve as 
chairman of the sixteen-man com- 
mittee, thoroughly representative 
of the industry, it was stated. 

The committee will begin its 
study immediately in prepara- 
tion for the development of a 
recommendation for a govern- 
ment policy fundamentally 


There is a reconversion in advertising com- 
ing which will be every bit as important as 
the reconversion of production and distri- 


bution facilities to peacetime operation. 


From the patriotic wartime tasks of sell- 
ing bonds, promoting salvage and con- 
servation programs, spotlighting wartime 
achievements and keeping alive a recog- 
nition of product and company identity, 
advertising will return to the tasks of devel- 
oping receptive markets, promoting low 


cost distribution, selling goods. 


You have many things to say to the men 


who manage the business of America. 





Business Week is the only news magazine today which is 
all business; its editors all business writers: its readers all 
business men. 


It is sold only by subscription and only to management- 


men —as a business service. 


You can reach more management-men per advertising 
dollar through Business Week than through any other gen- 
eral business magazine, news weekly or general magazine 
(The proof? 
treading habits of management-men.) 


of any kind. Up-to-date research into the 


For Home and Abroad... 
Committee to Formulate. 


National Oil Policy 
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designed to promote the de- 

veloping and securing of crude- 

oil reserves and _ petroleum 

products the world over in a 

combined program of war pre- 

paredness and maximum peace- 
time progress of petroleum. 

The creation of the committe 
grew out of a suggestion by Petrol- 
eum Administrator Harold L. Ickeg 
and because of the need for a 
tional oil policy. It marks the first 
time in the history of the petroleuy 
industry that a group to stud 
national oil policy has been set up 
under government auspices. 

Ickes in suggesting that the pe- 
troleum industry establish such 
committee emphasized that wo 
should begin now on the develop- 
ment of a program which woulg 
enable the nation at all times ant 
under all conditions to have suffi- 
cient oil within its own area to tak 
care of its requirements until, 1 
necessary, it could turn to foreign 
sources for oil, or to adequate prd 
duction of synthetic substitutes. 

When the present war came, 

Ickes said, the oil industry in 

this country was in good con- 

dition to be mobilized effec- 
tively. Oil, he said, has been 
more important to the war 
than any other needed product, 

and the industry has done a 

magnificent job. 

Oil, said the Secretary, has bee! 
neded in vast amounts and quanti- 
ties and that so many developmen 
already had been made in the o 
business that it knew how to make 
100 octane gasoline and other es 
sentially needed products when the 
war started and was ready to swing 
into making them in great quant 
ities. 

Members of the committee are 

John A. Brown, chairman, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; Otto 
D. Donnell, Ohio Oil Co.; J. Fra 
Drake, Gulf Oil Corp.; William H. 
Ferguson, Continental Oil Co.; 
Walter S. Hallanan, Plymouth O 
Co.; George A. Hill, jr., Houston 
Oil Co. of Texas; Eugene Holmay 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); W 
F. Humphrey, Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil Co.; J. C. Hunter, Mid 
Continent Oil & Gas Ass’n.; A: 
Jacobsen, Amerada Petroleum 
Corp.; W. Alton Jones, Cities Se 
ice Co.; John M. Lovejoy, Seaboard 
Oil Co. of Delaware; Albert 
Mattei, Honolulu Oil Corp.; Charle¢ 
F. Roeser, Roeser & Pendleton; 
Robert E. Wilson, Pan-America 
Petroleum & Transport Co.; Ralp 
T. Zook, Independent Petroleum 
Ass’n. of America. 


ASTM to Stage 
Symposiums on 


Rubber, Plastics 


CINCINNATI. — Two extensive 
technical symposiums, one cove 
ing the applications of synthe 
rubbers and the other on plastics, 
will feature forthcoming meeting 
of the American Society of Tes 
ing Materials, the discussion on 
rubber being set for the AS 
spring meeting in Cincinnati 0 
March 2 (Hotel Netherland Plaza) 
with morning and afternoon se 
sions. 

The Symposium on Plastics i 
to be held in Philadelphia in tv 
sessions the evenings of Feb. 22 
and 23, the first session at thg 
Franklin Institute, and the secont 
on Feb. 23 at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin hotel. Many outstanding leade 
in each field will participate. 

Under the chairmanship of 
Arthur W. Carpenter, Manager 4 
testing laboratories, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and secretary of the 
Society’s Committee D-11 on Rut 
ber Products, a Symposium com- 
mittee has developed two technicg 
sessions in which prominent a 
thorities in their respective fields 
will participate. 













It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the 
better renew NOW 


automotive news 
! 
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Producing for War 
Preparing for Peace 


OR THE FIRST TIME since Pearl Harbor, the forces of 

freedom hold the initiative on every fighting front in this 
global war. The leaders of four of the great Allied nations 
have met and agreed upon courses of cooperative future action 
designed to speed the day of victory. 


We of the Firestone organization are determined that 
until the war is won, our resources and our efforts shall 
continue to be concentrated on the primary job of supplying 
our armed forces with the equipment they need to defeat our 
enemies. But we also realize that victory, when it comes, will 
be hollow indeed if we are not prepared to do our part in 
making this world a better place in which to live by supplying 
America and the other nations with products which will 
provide greater comfort, greater safety, greater economy and 
greater value. ; 

Today, Firestone plants throughout the world are 
producing the materials of war in ever-increasing quantities. 
Under the impetus of war-time pressure, more scientific, 
technological and engineering advancements have been 
made during the past two years than in any other similar 
period in history. And many of the new machines, new 
methods and new materials, which we have developed to 
accelerate the output of rubber, metal and plastic products 
for our fighting men, can be readily adapted to the manufacture 
of civilian products. 


Thus, in producing for war, Firestone is also preparing 


for peace. 
w. Thane. 


Chairman 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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AIRCRAFT NEWS 
Creating a Demand 


Held Big Problem 


By Charles Evans 


THE THOUSANDS who are playing at the game of 
forecasting in the postwar private airplane field, were taken 


for an interesting ride recently by Jo 
consultant of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
examining all the bases upon which today’s prophets are 

eo 


estimating the market for the 
future, Geisse told his audi- 


ence of engineers gathered in 
the aircraft section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers at Detroit 
Jan, 12: 

“Let’s do less worrying about 
estimating the demand, and do 
more worrying about creating the 
demand.” 

Few of the accepted sets of 
figures for estimating the market 
appealed to him, and Geisse has 
been actively engaged in the private 
airplane picture since 1929. His 
main thesis is that the number of 
people who have taken trips to 
Europe is no basis at all for esti- 
mating how many would go if they 
were able. 

The number of persons who 
would own and fly private air- 
planes, he reasons, does not de- 
pend on anything so much as 
the desire of those who want to 
fly, and their financial ability to 
bring these desires about. 

+ * * 


An Automobile 


AND a Plane? 

A PHILOSOPHY of plenty, 
Geisse says, where “every man and 
every woman and every machine is 
permitted to produce efficiently,” 
will mean that many can have not 
an automobile or an airplane, but 
an automobile and an airplane. If 
we reach the conclusion that war 
surplus material should be de- 
stroyed with the very unselfish mo- 
tive of providing jobs for returning 
soldiers in the replacement of the 
material destroyed, we would do 
better to let them build pyramid, 
he believes. 

Previous experience shows that 
if postwar fiying is no more 
attractive, and no less costly 
than pre-war flying, 5 percent of 
the 4,500,000 persons now in di- 
rect contact with flying, or 22,500, 
will take up fiying. 

Many things, however, mitigate 
against postwar flying repeating 
prewar flying history. These in- 
clude the general increase in public 
interest due to war flying; the in- 
troduction of aviation education in 
the high schools; reduction in cost 
due to quantity production; in- 
crease in airport facilities; possible 
improvements in the utility of the 
private plane; possible reductions 
in the hazards of flying; reductions 
in cost due to war developments; 
possible reductions in the extent 
of regulations; and the postwar 


purchasing power. flying. these ships will be designed every Device Spins Wheels 
* * * ao ay Seohure thet = = To Lessen Impact 
perhaps restricted con 0 ni “atieieaiiod* tte 
Income Not Costs Too Much Raps nnd controllable pitch prot | AKRON. —A “self-starting” alr- 
For John Q ” plane tire that will attain high ro 
Always F actor : peller. ing speed before it touches ground 


TAKING A LUSTY whack at 
those who would restrict markets 
in order to obtain a larger share 
for themselves, Geisse pointed out 
that 30,000 took flight instruction 
in 1939. In 1940, when the federal 
government provided flight instruc- 
tion to 55,000 at a cost to them of 
about $10 each, there were 55,000 
others (as compared with 30,000 in 
1939) who became interested and 
bought their own instruction. The 
total market, he points out, is not 
something that is fixed. 

Nor does income distribution 
always determine market. There 
are 2,289,000 families and in- 
dividuals whose income is less 
than $500 a year who own auto- 
mobiles. A survey of 100 airplane 
owners in Minnesota has reveal- 
ed that their average income is 
$2,200. Rarely has the required 
income for a potential airplane 
owner been listed by “experts 
below $5,000. Many believe an in- 
come of $25,000 is necessary. 

The purposes for which people 
normally spend their money are 
likewise no indications of whether 
they will fly. Here, he argues, de- 
sire will change habits. A change 


in income due to war conditions or = 


postwar conditions will 
and importantly affect sales. 


2-Car Families 


Are Prospects 


FAMILIES that own more than 
one car, and purchasers of higher- 
priced cars have also been held up 
as logical prospects for plane pur- 
chasers. If these figures are to be 
accepted, Geisse points out, there 
are as many as 475,000 two-car 
families with incomes from $5,000 
to $10,000 who can be put on the 
prospect list, and an additional 
359,667 families that annually buy 
higher priced cars costing $1,000 up. 

Travel habit is a poor way to 
estimate how many airplan 
be sold, he believes. If in 1925, 
an optimistic automobile man 
had prophecied that the automo- 
bile would take all the traffic 
away from other forms of travel 
by 1940, 
15 percent of that figure to take 
account of the expected increase 
in population, he would still have 
been 183.3 billion passenger miles 
short of travel by automobile in 
1940. The increase was due partly 
to population increase, partly 
diversion from other forms, but 
79 percent of the increase was 
created. 


THE 
contribution thus far to the furth- 
erance of private flying, 
said, is its disclosure of what the 
public wants. 
utility, not speed. 

“My own belief is that in ad- 
dition to the factor of postwar 
purchasing power, your sales are 
going to be primarily dependent 
upon the extent to which you 
subordinate the attainment of 
maximum air speeds to the at- 
tainment of other 
characteristics which I believe to 
be more important.” 

To bolster this view, Geisse re- 
called two surveys of student pilots 
and former airplane owners which 
he made in 1940. These showed 
that only 15 percent of those tak- 
ing out student certificates con- 
tinued on to become pilots. More 
than 50 percent of those who quit 
said expense and inaccessibility of 
the airport caused them to drop 


PRIVATE OWNERS who sold 
their planes gave expense and “too 
much time to and from the air- 
ports” as the principal reasons for 
disposing of their planes. 
also, these two reasons accounted 
for 50 percent of the changes in 
ownership. 

Heretofore, it has cost too 





A DIESEL MOTOR started this discussion at Pontiac Motor where General 
Manager H. J. Klingler was host to 


president in charge of public relations; C. 8. 
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| much for the average man to 
fly, said Geisse. With a $2,000 
airplane, fully insured, 100 hours 
of flying a year cost the owner 
$10.25 an hour. If he flew as 
much as 200 hours, his cost was 
$6 an hour. This is a light plane, 

carrying two persons with a 60- 
75 hp. engine. 

This cost could be reduced if 
insurance rates were lower, but 
rates can only be made lower if 
the 50 percent who have accidents 
can be kept out of the air. They 
could be, too, Geisse said, simply by 
tightening up regulations. That, 
however, would greatly decrease 
the potential market. 

a.) a. 


Safer Planes 
One Answer 


THE PROPER answer is for the 
engineers to build safer planes, he 
said, and at the same time, ask for 
fewer regulations. Insurance com- 
panies are willing to set up prefer- 
ential rates for particular types of 
planes, when accident rates are 
available in proper form and suffi- 
cient number. 


If aeronautical engineers are 
able to produce a plane that will 
be useful and safe and not too 
expensive, they must also make 
it adaptable to a small field, or 
a simple flight strip lying along 
a highway, at a summer resort 
or at a beach. Landing facilities 
also affect the cost of flying, and 
Geisse said that the engineer, by 
finding a solution to the problem 
of landing on a single-way field 
under all wind conditions, would 
alter our whole concept of air- 
port requirements for postwar 
use, 



































































PAW announcement last 


way, it was stated. 


H. Geisse, research L. Ickes: 


After 


completed and _ increasing 


directly 


* * * 


forces against the enemy. 


There are 163 plants, 
small throughout’ the 


have all that we are going to need 


es will 


Willys Triples 
Output of Navy 


Plane Sections 
and then had added 


Noise has scared more people out 
of the airplane than have ever been 
attracted into it, Geisse said, and 
most of the pleasure of flying has 
been denied passengers because 
they could not see the sights avail- 
able to the pilot. Moreover, vision 
lack for the pilot has caused en- 
tirely too many accidents. 


involving 


than tripled in the 


to 


nounced last week. 
The increased output, it was ex- 


* * & plained by Ward M. Canaday, 


= president, is due largely to the 

Other Factors One Company development of Sng agent — 
to-station assembly line which per- 

More Imp ortant Plans 3 Models mits rapid training of inexpe- 


rienced aircraft workers. 

In exceeding Navy production 
quotas, he said, the Willys aircraft 
plant turned out twice as many 
wing sections in October as in the 
preceding month, and _ increased 
production an additional 50 percent 
during November. 

“The assembly line technique de- 
veloped by our engineers has made 
possible the training of new work- 
ers for specific jobs in a relatively 
short period,” Canaday pointed out, 
“thus enabling the company to 
boost production at a time when 
the entire nation was engaged in a 
mad scramble for men and equip- 
ment of every description.” 

The auto executive commended 
“the fine spirit shown by our air- 
craft workers in making possible 
this record of production.” 


HELICOPTER’S greatest} GREATER UTILITY for the air- 
plane is being sought by some de- 
signers now preparing a roadable 
plane. Also in the offing is a sys- 
tem of drive-yourself automobiles 
in connection with fly-yourself air- 
planes, and this would be a boom 
to hundreds of thousands of pilots 
who cannot afford private owner- 
ship. 

He submitted as typical of the 
personal aircraft manufacturers’ 
thinking, the statement by Carl 
Friedlander, president of Aeronca 

Corp., Cincinnati: “We 
at Aeronca are already aimin 
three very startling po 
models: one to sell at $1,000, the 
next at $1,500 and the third at 
$2,000. All will be two-place, low- 
powered jobs. The $1,000 plane 
will be a trainer, the $1,500 plane 
a high-wing cross-country ship 
for the average private flier and 
the $2,000 job will be a clean, 
low-wing, high speed ship. Into 


Geisse 
The public wants 


performance 


Happy Landing 


—easing the wear and tear of 
landing impact—was announced 
here last week by Henry F. 
Schieppel, tire engineer of the B. 
F. Goodrich Co. and inventor of 
the device. 

The pre-landing rotation requires 
no motor, being achieved simply 
by a unique arrangement of vanes, 
or fins, built into the sidewall of 
the tire so that when the landing 
gear is lowered they catch the air 
and thus set the wheel spinning, 
Schippel explained. The fins, made 
of rubber and fabric, are so con- 
structed and placed that they 
spring back into position flush 
with the tire’s side, on the “upper 
half” of each rotation of the wheel, 

The effectiveness of this mode of 
“starting ’em rolling” in lessening 
airplane tire wear has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated in tests, 
according to James S. Pedler, man- 
ager of the Goodrich aeronautical 
division. He said that special tires 
of the 17.00 by 16 size that the 
company had furnished to a com- 
mercial airline had “successfully 
made more than twice as many 
landings as the average delivered 
by conventional tires of the same 
size in similar service.” 


Florida Tag Receipts 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Florida Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner Henry J. Drig- 
gers reported last week that his office 
$1,029,875 from county tax 
collectors on the first month's sales of 
1944 auto license tags, as compared 
with only $657,957 for the same period 
a@ year ago. 


Here 


General Motors executives. Left to right 
of General Motors; Paul Garrett, vice- 


isle BR. Beardslee, secretary 
Mott, director, and Klingler. 


Engineering 19% Complete 
On 100-Octane Program 


WASHINGTON.—Engineering for 
the 100-octane aviation gasoline 
plants in the 1944 construction pro- 
gram is already more than three- 
fourths complete, according to a 
week. 
There are 22 of these plants under 


Said PAW Administrator Harold 


“By this time next year, we ex- 
pect these additional plants to be 
sub- 
stantially the stream of aviation 
fuel flowing to the fighting fronts. 
Production from the plants to be 
built in 1944 will furnish the vic- 
tory margin for the knockout blows 
of the United States and Allied air 


“The volume of 100-octane gaso- 
line has been increased many fold 
in the short space of two years. 
large and 

country, 
which are now contributing to its 
manufacture, and still we do not 

“Completion of the 22 major re- 
fineries scheduled for 1944 con- 
struction will conclude the vast 
100-octane building program initi- 


TOLEDO —Production of the 
intricate chest-and-wing section for 
the Navy’s Corsair fighter plane— 
the assembly of 25,000 
different parts—has been more 
last three 
months by the aircraft division of 
Willys-Overland Motors, it was an- 





































































































ated by PAW in cooperation wi 
the oil industry in the spring o 
1942 at the cost of $900,000,000. How 
much 100-octane gasoline actuall 
is being used and will be needed to 
win the war cannot be revealed 
but it is expected that, with th' 
added production from these plants, 
the volume of fighting fuel will b 
raised to levels adequate to meée¥ 
the war demands as they now are 
anticipated by Allied strategists 


Dodge Using 
New Training 


Plan in Chicago 


CHICAGO.—Men and women w 
have never worked in a war fac- 
tory are being trained now so they 
will be ready for production oa 
giant airplane engines for super- 
bombers at Chrysler Corp.’s huge 
Dodge Chicago plant, officials re 
vealed last week. 

Confronted with the problem o 
getting ready to produce the bif 
18-cylinder, 2,200-horsepower air- 
cooled airplane engines in ve 
large quantities, Dodge executives 
put into effect at the outset plans 
for efficiently training housewive 
salesmen and others working in 
nonessential occupations. 

Training methods used in peace 
time operations were not believed 
to be adequate because of the lac 
of time and the need for such larg 
numbers of people, (more than 25,- 
000 will be required), so a ney 
training method was developed. 

This was called a Job-Training 
system and provided that men ang 
women make actual sample pa 
on production machinery while be- 
ing taught their new jobs. OQ 
course, they are paid during this 
training period. 

Leaders, who are _ experience 
operators, take new workers in 
groups of three or four to the ma- 
chines they are to operate. For th 
greater part of the first day, these 
new employes watch the leade 
place a piece of metal in the ma 
chine and perform the work to be 
done on it. Then, one at a time 
each of them does it. In a very 
short time the new employes are 
— to perform specific opers 
tions. 













































Curtiss Cites 
St. Louis Record 


ST. LOUIS.—Production of more 
than 600 seven-and-one-half-tor 
Army attack bombers, known as 
the Curtiss A-25, was completed 
during 1943 at the Lambert-St 
Louis Field plant of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s airplane divisior 
Airplane production at the St 
Louis plant, including the attack 
bombers, totaled more than 6,250, 
000 pounds during the year. Ai 
frame poundage does not include 
the weight of engines, propellers 
wheels, radios and gun turrets. 

Monthly production quotas were 
equalled or exceeded during th 
last three months of the year. The 
A-25, a production at St. Louis for 
the first time last year, carries fiv 
machine guns and have an action 
radius of 350 miles. The plant also 
supplies essential parts for certai 
other planes. 


Philco Field Engineers 
On the Fighting Fronts 


DETROIT.—To help meet the 
urgent need of the Army and Navy 
for highly skilled technicians 
supervise the installation and 
maintenance of the latest radig 
equipment, a large number o 
Philco field engineers directly at- 
tached to the Army Air Forces, th¢ 
Signal Corps, and the Navy, are or 
duty on fighting fronts all over the 
world, it was announced last week 
by John Ballantyne, president o 
Philco Corp., in a letter to stock- 
holders accompanying Dec. 
dividend checks. 


“Whenever an important new 
island is captured in the Soutl 
Pacific,” Ballantyne said, “a radio 
base is established as soon as pos 
sible, and Philco field engineers aré 
brought in to help supervise the 
installation and maintenancsg 
work.” 
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THE DESERT FOX IS BACK — Still Adolf’s 
boy, despite his being run out of Africa, 
is Field Marshal Rommel. Can we out- 
general him to crack"Fortress Europe”? 


CHICAGO 
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THE ROAD TO BERLIN is blocked 
by the greatest defense sys- 
tem in war’s bloody history. 
Nazi cunning has constructed 
an elaborate setup of defense- 
in-depth that takes full ad- 
vantage of every natural bar- 
rier. Coastal zones are zig- 
zagged with gun emplacements, beaches buried with land 
mines. Behind these are tank barriers, still more fields flower- 
ing mines, forests bristling with hidden artillery nests. It’s the 
work of the devil, himself. 


Can American courage and ingenuity crack it? 


Hal Borland, writing in the January issue of PopuLAR ScIENCE 
Monthly, says very simply, “We know the magnitude of the 
job, and we know that it can be done, and will be done.” 


In two short years American ingenuity has built up an arsenal 
—and an adeptness at utilizing it—more than a match for Axis 
trickery. 


American Ingenuity at Work 


Precision bombing is the Norden bombsight and American 
ingenuity. Accurate, mobile tank fire is the gyro-stabilizer and 
American ingenuity. Liberty ships, Higgins landing barges, 


the self-sealing fuel tank, radar, etc.—all are end products of 
American resourcefulness and inventive genius. 

So long as we have a nation of men consumed with a burning 
desire to know “HOW to get things done” .. . we have a nation 
that cannot be held back, war or peace. 


This we know, and know well. For more than seventy years 
PopuLar SCIENCE has served a growing army of such mechan- 
ically-inquisitive men. Today it numbers more than 700,000 
pacemakers . . . an active audience held together by one of the 
most versatile, vitally alive editorial jobs in all magazine 
publishing history. 


You'll find industry’s presidents here—plant superintendents, 
engineers and electric welders, too — all brothers under the 
skin when it comes to a common concern with the “HOW” of 
things. They read this news-picture magazine of science and 
industry avariciously—continuous editorial surveys show that. 


Spearhead for Post-War Markets 

There is no magazine audience in America today quite like 
these men. They’re your first buyers for themselves, they're 
your advance sales force with their friends and neighbors. 
They’re your spearhead for post-war markets. And you can 
command them, as a unit, only through the busy pages of 
PopuLar SCIENCE Monthly. 


THE NEWS-PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE ANDO INDUSTRY a ED ad the 8.4 


Mn anna 


Svearhedd ror 
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ROCHESTER. —- (UTPS) Plan- 
ning of an army of salesmen, 
“mostly nonexistent for the dura- 

tion,’ must be 
done immediately 
to keep the 


wheels of indus- 


the war, Harry 
C. Moock, De- 
troit, 


dent of Plymouth, 


week. 





Chamber of Commerce that “Our 
No. 1 job is to win the war.” His 
topic was 
power.” 


“There is no longer any ques- 
tion in the minds of United 
States citizens that this great 
industrial nation can produce 
goods in enormous quantities at 





said here last} duration. 


“i quoted on_ post- 
Harry G.Moock war automobile | 
models, 


“Postwar Sales Man- 


Prepare to Train Salesmen, 


Moock Urges Industry 


a high rate of production,” he 
said. “The proof is that we have 
produced more in two years than 
Hitler and his satellites were 
able to produce in 10 years. 


“It is quite all right to talk of| 


producing goods at enormous rates, 


try rolling after but these goods must be properly 


distributed and sold or they won't 
be made very long. To do this 


vice - presi-| will require an army of salesmen, 


for the 
Thousands of men will 
have to be selected, trained and 


mostly nonexistent now, 


Declining to be| directed by those men called gen- 


eral sales managers. 
“It is not to be expected that 


Moock men fresh from the battle fronts 
told the twentieth anniversary din-|and munitions factories, however 
ner of the. Rochester Salesmen’s|able they may be, can hope to 
and Sales Managers’ Clubs at the|compete with others for the con- 


sumer’s dollar without intelligent 
conditioning. 

“They will need to be trained 
as carefully by industry for those 
peacetime battles as they were 
by the Army and Navy for the 
battles of war. 


“It is not too early now for th 


ithose of us at home to give earn- 


HIS FIGHT doesn’t belong just to our land or 
sea or air forces—but to every worker in every 
plant. Whenever one of our fighters kills an enemy, 


it 


is better equipment that helps him do it. 


That’s why this is OUR fight. 


The will to do it better made E. A. Laboratories 
a peacetime leader for over twenty-five years. But 
even that effort has been surpassed by a grim 
determination to give our boys the best equipment 


that American 





E. A. 


ingenuity 
American skill could produce. 


LABORATORIES, 


could conceive, that 
Production for war 





INC., 
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est 


men 


thought to the 
and women for 


be 
at 


if people are to 
quickly, and kept 


‘Rohm & Hass 


'To Pay Pensions 
PHILADELPHIA. — A monthly 


retirement income for 


proximately equal to 40 percent of 
the employe’s ‘pay, plus increased 
life insurance during active years, 


will be made possible 


hourly workers and salaried em- 
ployes through a pension plan an- 
nounced last week by Otto Haas, 
president of Rohm & Haas Co. 
The entire cost of the plan, 
which became effective Dec. 31, 
1943, will be underwritten by the 
company. The plan applies to em- 
ployes with five or more years of | our 
service with Rohm & Haas and its | 
effiliates, Charles Lennig & Co. and 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co. | 
The amount of annuity will be. 
based on the amount of the em-| 


ploye’s earnings. 





It tak 


es a — fish 
e current, a 


an 


stay in business now! 


conditioning 
the sales job 
which must be done after the war 


put 
work.” 


to swim against 
good dealer to 
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Willow Run 


of 


to work 


DEARBORN. — Willow Run has 
passed its fourth consecutive month 
of ahead-of-schedule production, it 
is announced by Ford Motor Co. 
officials. 


life ap- 


of Detroit, once the target of criti- 
cism from some government repre- 
eng officials who disagreed with Ford’s 
theory of mass production, today is 
the largest supplier of four- 
motored B-24 bombers for the 
Army Air Forces. , 

“We are now producing several 
hundred bombers a month,” Ford 
officials said, “And we are nearing 
projected peak. 

“In November we announced 
that we had flown away more 
than 1,000 bombers from Wil- 
low Run and that a consider- 
able additional number had 
been shipped in knocked-down 
form for final assembly else- 
where. Obviously these figures 
have been surpassed now. The 
second thousand has come 


| 
| 





today is up 300% over our peacetime high. And 
it will continue to rise. 


But even in war, we must prepare for peace... 
for jobs when the boys come home .. . for success 


to our dealers and their soldier sons. 


EA intends 


to accomplish this as before with new heaters, 
horns, windshield wipers and accessories, stream- 


lined to the times 


and 


priced to preserve leader- ° 
ship for our distributors 


and ourselves. 





BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Bomber Plant Again Exceeds Production Quota; 
Now Largest Supplier of B-24’s 


The big plant on the outskirts| officials pointed out. There werg¢ 


sentatives and aircraft industry quarter of the year as we deliv 





Marches On 






























along much faster than the 
first—and a third thousand is 
on the way.” 


The tempo of production at Wil 
low Run rose rapidly in 1943, Ford 


five times as many B-24s delivered 
from the plant during the last 


ered during the first quarter. 


“The more efficient tooling tha 
went into Willow Run, the pro- 
duction flow mechanism and dis- 
tribution of manufacture that was 
installed by Ford are now telling 
the story in terms of increasing 
production,” a Ford official said 
“The early critics claimed that our 
tooling cost several times that o 
a comparable plant using old-line 
aircraft production methods. That 
was true. But we produce bombers 
worth the total cost of our tooling 
oar few days now at Willow 

un, 


“The original small additional 
investment has paid for itself 
many, many times in terms 
getting greater numbers of 
heavy bombers just when 
heavy bombers are most im- 
portant. 


“It looks as if the Air Forces 
and Willow Run were going to 
come out even. Their tempo of at- 
tack and our tempo of production 
have stayed close together. Both 
have built up steadily to the pres 
ent period when the air attacks on 
all fronts are the heaviest yet 
and the production at Willow Run 
is approaching its all-time peak.” 


Lighter Steels 
Favored For 


Future Cars 


NEW YORK.— Aluminum will 
supplement but not replace steel 
in the postwar cars, Clinton David- 
son, president, Management Plan- 
ning, Inc. said last week in com- 
menting on a survey of the auto- 
motive field by the research de- 
partment of his organization. 


“Leading automotive engineers 
are confronted with the problem 
of heavy production in the postwar 
era,” Davidson said. “Production 
will be from 25 to 50 percent above 
1941 levels if it meets the urgency 
of the tremendous backlog of or- 
ders for cars. The industry is o 
the opinion that first postwar cars 
will be the same as prewar cars. 


“The exponents of aluminum 
have overlooked the advantages of 
the new, light steels developed dur 
ing the war, the details of which 
are a military secret. These steels 
are greatly superior to the heavie 
steels used before the war. 


“One leading car manufacturer 
according to the survey, said that 
no increased use of aluminum was 
in prospect, while another majo 
manufacturer pointed out that they 
would not use more aluminum un- 
less the price dropped to 11 or 12 
cents a pound, from present price 
of from 15 to 20 cents a pound. 


“Twenty-five years ago experi- 
ments with aluminum bodies proved 
unsatisfactory and unduly expen- 
sive,” Davidson concluded. “Alumi- 
num has many advantages and 
several major disadvantages. The 
factors of cost, strength and dura- 
bility all favor the lighter steels in 
postwar cars.” 




















































New Appointments Made 


By Aro Equipment Co. 


BRYAN, O.—F. R. Cross, man- 
ager of the lubrication equipment 
division of Aro Equipment Corp.. 
Bryan, O., announced last week 
the following new appointments: 


F. C. Webb succeeds the late 
Gordon Johnston as division man- 
ager of the Ohio territory, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. 

H. V. Tassinari has been ap- 
pointed lubrication equipment di- 
vision manager of the New Eng 
land territory with headquarters 
at 52 Harvard Ave., Boston. 


AN Want Ads cost little—get results— 
why not use ’em? See inside backcover. 
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ES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


pers eyes look at this plane — 
and don’t like what they see. 


They don’t like the big load of bombs 


that it carries. 


They don’t like its Dead-Eye Dick 
accuracy over the target. 


They don’t like its range, which 
brings more and more of Fortress 
@Europe within its reach, and they 
don’t like the speed its four Buick- 
built engines provide to get it in and 
out — fast! 


But that’s why we do like the job of 
building original-equipment engines 
for the Liberator. 

It and its gallant crews are doing a 


job that daily brings final victory 
closer. 


BUICK 


DIVISION OF 


If anything we can do can add speed 
to the Liberator’s wings, range to its 
travels, power to the blows its crews 


are striking — count on us to do it. 


So not a particle of metal goes into a 
Buick-built Pratt & Whitney engine 
that isn’t probed, pried into, scruti- 


nized to its very core. 


Keep America Strong 


Nota part moves out of a Buick plant 
in a finished engine that hasn’t been 
checked, inspected, measured and 
tested in hours-long operation to 


prove its worth. 


In the Liberator and its crew, Buick 
is teamed up with a gallant bunch 
that is writing a record anybody can 


be proud of. 


And we’re going to keep on striving 
to do our part in that job as loyally, 


as ably and as faithfully as they do. 


The Army-Navy ‘‘E** proudly files over 


Buick plants in both Flint, Mich., and 
Melrose Park, Ill., having been awarded 
to Buick people for outstanding performance 


in the production of war goods. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon —- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 
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Paul Hoffman Says. . 
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Distributors 
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Facing 


Great Opportunity 


NEW YORK.—tThe distribution 
trades should plan for an increase 
in postwar business 30 to 45 per- 
cent greater than in the banner 
prewar year of 1940 and for 
a marked increase in their employ- 
ment levels, said Paul G. Hoffman 
president of Studebaker Corp. and 
chairmen of the Committe for 
Economic Development, in an inter- 
view following a recent address be- 
fore the National Retail Dry Goods 
Ass’n. here. 

It was also stated at the offices 
of the CED, that 1,160 CED com- 
munity committees now at work in 
all states of the Union to stimulate 
and assist business men and indi- 
vidual communities, to plan for 
greatly increased postwar produc- 
tion and employment, will during 
the next few months work increas- 
ingly with the wholesale and retail 
trades. 

Up to now, it was explained, 
these committees have been 
chiefly concerned with stimula- 
tion of aggressive postwar 
planning by industries for high 
production levels. 

“An unprecedented opportunity 
avaits the wholesaling, retailing 


Plastics Group 
Expanding Its 


2 . . 
Activities 
NEW YORK.—The Plastics Ma- 
terials Manufacturers Assn. _ re- 


elected James L. Rodgers, of the 
Plaskon Co., president, and Wil- 
liam Thiele of the Catalin Corp., 
vice-president at its annual meet- 
ing last week. 

John E. Walker will continue as 
secretary-manager. The group also 
announced the expansion of techni- 
eal activities of the association 
with the appointment of F. H. 
Carman as general manager. 

With a change in the by-laws of 
the association, a board of direc- 
tors was elected for 1944. Mem- 
bers of the board are the president 
and vice-president and A. E. 
Pitcher, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; J. C. Brooks, vice-president, 
Monsanto Chemical Co; J. R. 
Hoover, B. F. Goodrich Co., and 
Harry Dent, president, Durez Plas- 
tics and Chemicals, Inc. 

The business and property of the 
association will be managed and 
controlled by the board of direc- 
tors, and the general manager will 
report to that body. 

It is planned to broaden the asso- 
ciation activities during the coming 
year especially along technical 
lines which had already been well 
established during 1943. The tech- 
nical committee composed of C. J. 
Romieux, chairman, Clinton Blount 
and S. E. Palmer was reappointed. 


The growing needs of the armed 
services and the increasing prob- 
lems of the fabricators and pro- 
cessors of plastic materials have 
greatly increased the load on the 
technical men of the industry, and 
it is believed that the interests of 
the war program will be better 
served through the expansion of 
these technical activities. 


Crosley Doubles 
1942 Production 


CINCINNATI.—While war work 
in 1943 doubled Crosley Corp.’s 
previous production record, R. C. 
Cosgrove, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, asserted last week 
that unfilled orders indicate the 
corporation will, be even busier in 
1944. : 

Billings in 1943 for Crosley, 
whose war products include elec- 
tronic devices and various types of 
radio apparatus, bomber turrets 
and gyroscopic sights, were $80,- 
000,000, compared with $43,000,000 
in 1942. 

“Should the trend of war justify 
cancellation or reduction of a part 
of our unfilled war orders,” Cos- 
grove said, “we anticipate that, in 
the latter part of 1944, the manu- 
facture of some refrigerators and 
household radios may be per: 
mitted,” 


and advertising professions at the 
close of the war,” said Hoffman. 
“America is producing today some 
61 percent more goods and services 
than we were producing four years 
ago. More than half of this produc- 
tion, of course, is for war purposes. 

“But a high percentage of our 
national production plant can be 
transformed to civilian production 
—much of it quickly. Certainly 
Americans will want to relax the 
present strain after victory is won. 
But a goal of 30 to 45 percent more 
vroduction than in 1940, instead of 
our present 61 percent, is one we 
should strive to attain. America’s 
productive capacity per man-hour 
has, as the production figures show, 
been tremendously increased under 
the pressure of war. 

“That productive efficiency, to- 
gether with the skill and the know- 
how that made it possible, will 
remain with us after the war. If 
we allow it to waste, if we lazily 
go back to the levels of 1940, we 
are throwing away the greatest 
business opportunity in American 
history. 

“But production alone will not 
make us prosperous. High produc- 
tion is essential if Americans are 
to have a high standard of living. 
But high production without profit- 
able distribution spells disaster. 

“Unless the distributing 
services — wholesaling, retail- 
ing and advertising — speed 
through the market the prod- 
uct of mine, factory and farm, 
high production would only 
mean glut, sagging prices and 
eventual depression. In the last 
analysis, it is the retailer who 

makes production pay its divi- 

dends. 

“Tn 1940 these trades provided 
nearlv 5.000.000 jobs, representing 
about 13 percent of all persons 
rainfully emploved in America. But 
if there are to be 30 percent to 45 
nercent more goods to distribute 
after the war. will not these trades 
need more workers? Unquestion- 
ablv. How many more? T leave the 
question with you.” 


Trailer-Fee Cut 
Asked in Virginia 


RICHMOND, Va.—The first of 
several anticipated attempts to re- 
duce license fees on automobiles 
was initiated in the General As- 
sembly last week when Delegate 
S. W. Swanson, of Pittsylvania. 
introduced a bill to. place a flat $3 
license fee on a trailer for a 
passenger automobile. 

The $3 fee under the bill would 
cover all trailers up to nine feet 
in length and with 1,500 pounds 
capacity. The measure, Swanson 
said, is designed particularly for 
tobacco trailers used by farmers 
in his county, but will cover other 
vehicles as well. 

The fee now assessed is on a 
graduated basis, and runs from 
$7.50 to $12, he said. 

Delegate I. Newton Coleman, of 
Dinwiddie, has announced he will 
propose a flat $5 fee for all pas- 
senger automobiles, and the Nor- 
folk delegation has said it will 
support a measure to cut all pas- 
senger car rates from the present 


U.S. Seen Bearing More of Highway Costs 


Federal Government Greater Beneficiary of Transportation, 
Avers as It Maps Postwar Program 


NHUC 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.— In the midst 
of bending its experience and in- 
fluence in highway matters to sup- 
port of the nation’s supreme war 
effort, the National Highway Users 
Conference is cocking its eye on 
the future and the problems which 
will come with victory. Its policies 
on postwar highway planning al- 
ready are being whipped into final 
shape for the guidance of its affili- 
ated organizations throughout the 
United States. 


In general the platform of the 
Conference is outlined by its long- 
time director, Chester H. Gray, 
whose headquarters are in this 
city, as follows: 


The U. S. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration and state highway depart- 
ments are the proper agencies to 
have charge of the building and 
maintenance of highways, except 
those of distinctly local nature. The 
trend in regard to the local roads, 
sometimes referred to as land serv- 
ice roads, is for state highway de- 
partments to be consulted more and 
more in regard to their design and 
maintenance. 

Since the average highway 
user, individually or with re- 
spect to his family, is of aver- 
age or low income classifica- 
tion, highway costs should not 
be allowed to increase to those 
dimensions which could be 
tolerated and met only by citi- 
zens of the upper income 
brackets. 

Special motor vehicle taxes are 
the main reliance in raising funds 
for building and maintaining high- 
ways of general use. Local or gen- 
eral taxes, usually on tangible 
property, are still sources of reve- 
nue in the main for building and 
maintaining local or land service 
highways. A third source of high- 
way revenue is found in the appro- 
priations of the federal government 
allocated to the various states. Spe- 
cial automotive imposts should be 
based on the ability-to-pay prin- 
ciple, with recognition of the 
services received through use of 
highways. 

Needn’t Be 50-50 

Revenues derived from excis2 
taxes, use taxes and others imposed 
by the federal government are to 
be considered as contributions to 
the general revenues of the federal 
government, not specifically for 
appropriation in exact equal 
amounts to the activity producing 
these special taxes. 

The offsetting of federal 
funds by the states in eaual 
amounts quite generally has 
been the rule, but as the reali- 
zation grows that the federal 
government has a_ greater 
obligation in regard to high- 
way matters than historically 
has been recognized, there is a 
definite trend of feeling that 
the division of offsetting funds 
as between federal and state 
governments need not neces- 
sarily always be the 50-50 rate. 
Seventy-five—25 and 80-20 di- 
visions, as between the federal 
and state participation in high- 
way costs, already have been 
proposed and to an extent put 
into operation. 

The modification which now is in 
the state of develonment in revard 


40 cents per 100 pounds to 20 cents.|to the 50-50 offsetting of federal 





Cc. F. CRESS (left), executive manager of the Chrysler Export Far East 


division, is shown here upon his recent arrival at Detroit, with 
procident of Chrysler Export. Cress, a 


C. B. Thomas, 
captive of the Japs since the fall of 


anila, was released from the Jap concentration camp at Santo Tomas Univer- 


sity, Manila, on the recent exchange of prisoners b 
Portuguese India. 


Japan at Mormugao, 
Swedish exchange ship, Gripsholm. 


the United States and 
He reached New York on the 





Chester H. Gray 
. an eye to future 


funds should not in the least lead 
to the conclusion that federal aid 
should be or gradually is being 
abandoned. The change in the ratio 
of federal and state participation 
is a change that is inevitable under 
two considerations: 


First, that the highway users 
alone cannot, because of their 
financial status, be taxed heavily 
enough to provide the lion’s share 
of the funds which are now needed 
for highway building and mainten- 
ance. Second, that the federal gov- 
ernment, now being a more promi- 
nent beneficiary of transportation, 
because of the war, should partici- 
pate in the costs of highways more 
than heretofore. 


Anti-Diversion Measures 


As the costs of highway con- 
struction and maintenance increase, 
't is more than ever necessary that 
all funds derived from_ special 
motor taxes should be dedicated to 
highway purposes and to no other 
governmental activity, no matter 
how meritorious such activity may 
be. Through the process of trial 
and error in preventing diversion, 
it has been found that the one 
effective manner of accomplishing 
this is adoption of anti-diversion 
constitutional amendments in the 
states. 


The trend for a quarter of 
a century has been toward 
more and more regulations rel- 
ative to highway transport, 
imposed by the federal and 
state governments. This should 
be reversed at the end of the 
war, with the objective being 
a minimum rather than a 
maximum of highway regula- 
tions. All wartime restrictions 
on highway transport which 
trace to metals, rubber, gas- 
oline or manpower shortages 
should be withdrawn immedi- 
ately at the conclusion of 
hostilities or within six months 
thereafter. 


Regulations which trace to the 
necessitv of taking everv possible 
step in highwav safety should. of 
“ourse, continue. with realization 
however. that some vrovosals for 
alleged highwav safetv are vindic- 
tive ones. useful mainlv as screens 
+9 conceal their real purnose which 
too frenuentlv. at state capitals 
narticularlv. are needlesslv to re- 
strict, hinder and impede highwav 
"Se, 

Manv Hindrances Noted 

These barriers. so far as hich- 
wav transnortation is concerned 
relate mostlv to lack of uniformitv 
of sizes and weights in motor 
vehicles; lack of complete reciproc- 
‘tv in regard to license plates 
fees and charges therefore: pettv 
nuisance or similar taxes. fees and 
charges designed in marv instances 
to produce revenues. with the re- 
sult. however. of vrodvcine inter- 
ferences with the free flow of com- 
merce across state lines: ports of 
entrv which are the visihle admin- 
istrative agencies for maintaining 
these barriers. 

Because 
participation 


of the nation’s 
in global war, 

































































































































great progress has been made 
in eliminating these state-tine 
highway barriers. Some of the 
progress has been made on the 
initiative of federal agencies, 
some by state governmental 
units. The objective should be 
to hold all of the advances re- 
cently made in regard to bar- 
riers, and all such laws and 
regulations passed by state 
legislatures or assured by state 
agents and agencies “for the 
duration” should be made per- 
manent. 


The very important subject of 
postwar highway planning should 
be considered in the main from two 
points of view—the economic factor 
and the engineering factor. This 
planning is not to be considered as 
preparing for a period when every- 
body will have every road of every 
type he wants, but as a period dur- 
ing which the general plans of 
highway building and maintenance 
that have been evolved through 25 
years will be continued, with some 
acceleration during the immediate 
few years following the conclusion 
of the war. 


Consider Maintenance 
Many states are now laying 
away reserves which can be used 
in highway maintenance and for 
construction of roads additionally 
needed, doing so in cooperation 
with the federal government. In 
the expenditure of funds in the 
postwar period, the roads which 
heretofore have received federal 
and state funds should be the ones 
which will continue to do so. They 
are the inter-regional highway sys- 
tem, which just before the war 
virtually received operative incor- 
poration into nationwide highway 
plans; the primary system which 
for 25 years has been under de- 
velopment; the urban system which 
in recent years has become a factor 
in national highway plans, and the 
feeder or farm-to-market roads. 
_The time has come to recog- 
nize that the cost factor of 
highway maintenance is a ter- 
rifically large one and growing 
larger as more miles of roads 
are built and as the age of 
highways already in use in- 
creases, Consequently, postwar 
highway plans should not con- 
template too great expense in 
new construction but should 
recognize that the maintenance 
costs in that period will be 
greater than they ever have 
been heretofore. 


The building of toll roads in the 
postwar days should not be en- 
couraged. New roads that are built 
and old roads which are recon- 
structed for purposes of safety and 
of adequacy to handle traffic should 
be included in the plans only if 
the data resulting from recent and 
continuing highway traffic surveys 
disclose that additional roads are 
needed or that present roads need 
reconstructing, all for the purpose 
of handling immediate traffic and 
that which reasonably may be ex- 
pected within a few years. 


Weather Chief Factor 


In the building of postwar high- 
ways, whether for traffic need or 
safety, it should be recognized that 
roads built properly in the first in- 
stance are the cheapest ones in the 
long run. To be built properly, it 
has now been ascertained through 
years of experience in construction 
and use that highways of the fu- 
ture must be built to withstand 
weather, the changes of seasons 
and substructure conditions. For- 
merly roads were alleged to deter- 
iorate because of the traffic of 
heavy vehicles such as trucks and 
buses. It is now known that 
weather is a greater cause of road 
deterioration than is traffic. 


When roads are built to 
withstand the vicissitudes of 
weather and climatic condi- 
tions, they will carry the 
heaviest traffic that highways 
are designed for with little or 
no additional deterioration. 
This does not mean, however, 
that every highway need be a 
fabulously costly one. Traffic 
densities and the factor of 

(Continued on Page 34, Col. 3) 
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OU can’t win a war by standing still—on 
the home front or on the battle front. 


Automobile dealers know this. They want 


action. 


They know that Studebaker dealers get ac- 
tion all the time through factory-devised plans 
and programs that help them help their cus- 
tomers. 


Studebaker started these activities right after 
the war began—and they’ve been increasing 
in effectiveness and timeliness week after 
week. 


Studebaker summarizes and interprets all 
government automotive regulations and 
amendments as soon as they’re issued—and 
sends every one of its dealers a special bulletin 
on the subject. 


Studebaker provides its dealers periodically 
with a complete summary of government regu- 
lations affecting automobile and commercial 
vehicle outlets. 


Studebaker spends millions of dollars in 
national magazine, radio and local newspaper 
advertising to keep the public informed on 
the company’s war production activities and 


PICTURED ARE JUST A FEW 
EFFECTIVE FACTORY-PLAN 
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So 
the wartime services available through Stude- 
baker dealers. 


Studebaker issues special manuals for the 
guidance of dealers’ service departments in 
the wartime maintenance of cars and trucks. 


Studebaker publishes booklets for the use of 
dealers on the training of women in automo- 
tive maintenance—the A.B.C.’s of automobile 
construction and design—truck sales and serv- 
ice opportunities—used car buying and selling. 


Studebaker helps the public direct by sup- 
plying dealers with handbooks for distribu- 
tion on the Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck in Wartime and Wartime Information for 
the Delivery Truck Operator plus other book- 
lets and information for passenger car users. 
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No pep talks—no generalizations — these 
practical, pertinent Studebaker dealer helps 
are supplemented by direct mail programs 
designed to promote the conservation of cars 
and trucks and build customer good will. 


Monthly “action” programs with special em- 
phasis on business management and wartime 
operating programs round out the continuing 
and constructive Studebaker endeavors in the 
dealer’s interest. 


STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and pacemaker in automotive progress 


Now building Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military trucks — 
other vital war materiel 
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ODT Gi | | ema 
zives Breakdown Dallas Dealer Boosts || Demand Continues Heavy. .. 
On Gas Distributi 
n Gas Distribution DALLAS —At the ‘cost of 
pound of coffee and a pint of 
WASHINGTON. — The Office of 969; trucks, 123,797: local i Ol 
Defense Transportation announced mercial assenger | asportation || ite business that appeals to beth 
announc passenger transportation || its business th ; a 
last week figures on the distribu- | and intercity buses, 37,818; water employes and lee. sé rs C rce 
oth s iliti istri i 
sulguantive quedline exrttied to the District 2—passenger cars, 225,-|| service department and the of- a aes om pele) POY eS eee ee 
€/ 244; trucks, 126,473; local com-|| fice, hot coffee is kept on tap ||Teal report all types of used cars|range in price. When such models 


Morale with Coffee | ontreal Dealers Find 
cream a day, City Pontiac, Inc., | 
tion among automobiles, trucks and | transportation, 66; railroads, 350. In a little room joining the 
ODT for the first quarter of 1944 mercial passenger transportation || all day long, providing a lift for ||in demand, but stocks are scarce.|are available they seem to be as 


fee  aeaatacse Administration | anq intercity buses, 21,971; water|| the mechanics whenever they One of Montreal’s better used|eagerly taken by the dealer or the 

a aed transportation, 37; railroads, 275. feel like it. Customers waiting ||C@T dealer houses reports that this|public as any other type of used 
. . ayes agency for all pe- District 3—passenger cars, 64,362; for a job also are invited in ||firm could sell any type of car|auto. Further, there seems to be 
roleum products required to main- trucks, 51,174; local commercial for a cup. that they could get their hands on.|no waiting on the part of the 


A survey of used-car lots in the| public to see what changes are to 


tain domestic transportation serv- 
city brings to one’s attention that|be made in the gasoline ration 


ices, the ODT made first quarter 





passenger transportation and in- 
tercity buses, 7,208; water trans- 


ee Peggy ee 84S0- | portation, 7; railroads, 249. Guy Kelcey Resigns stocks are decidedly slim, due in|}when new books appear Apr. 1. 
unting to 341,000 barrels District 4 , part to the used car price ceiling] Repair lines and servicing in 
daily for District 1 (East Coast), strict 4—passenger cars, 15,194; | Atlanta ODT Post which has driven transactions| general are large producers with 


West), 123,600 for Dis t tet ouch. a timation aan an ATLANTA—Guy Kelcey, re-| “Underground.” dealer houses at the present time. 

oan * oa eon sor Diareler 73 oa tercity buses, 1,439; water trans- gional director of the Office of De- Although there is some layoff of|In this connection, it is noticed 

Mountain States) oat 128.000 te wy portation, none; railroads, 126. fense Transportation, has resigned|war workers in the metropolitan | that by far the greatest percentage 

rels daily for District 5 (West District &—wassonmer care, 10,808: to accept a position as postwar| area, this factor has not occasioned /|of cars brought to shops for serv- 

Coast). The PAW met th 1 ae senate pe & » 9,009; |highway planning engineer with|any diminution in demand for the/icing are those vehicles that enjoy 
‘ e ese claims | trucks, 33,372; local commercial/the Port of New York Authority. | light, low-priced models. However,| priority rating in their use. 


in full, it was stated. passenger transportation and inter- Wh 
; : Kelcey, who became regional|Montreal has never been the mar- ile Montreal dealer houses 
ier aie a of these dis- city buses, 4,858; water transporta-|ODT director in October, orn ket for this class of vehicle to the|/are running into a few weeks of 
ae eee ae - a ong the — tion, 16; railroads, 249. formerly was a highway and traffic |extent that prevails in Toronto, or|comparatively slow business in 
ties. in pectin: vninges gs a acili- iiaintncinnatecasinaainin engineer. While serving with the|Some other Canadian centers of| used car lines, still, none of these 
was ven oe Ss a day, is ih tik teatee ob tee bliin ODT he was credited with promot- production and industry. firms are failing to take advantage 
District 1—pas , consistent reading of Automotive News | 28 the “share-your-car” program Dealer houses here said that|of adding to stock when it is pos- 
passenger cars, 178,-! is a necessity. in the Southeast. they have noticed no falling-off in|sible to do so as they look for 


spring demand for all types to be 
exceedingly brisk by April. 

In speaking of servicing, the 
chief problem in this direction ap- 
pears to be lack of labor. This 
factor tends to slow up repair work 
of all kinds, especially as repair 
parts are often at a premium. 


The trade reports a decided rub- 


* 

r ber shortage. In this connection, 
MT d f t S 0 1 f 1 A S f d 1 | | 1 S it would seem that the situation is 
| becoming worse rather than better. 
Some used car dealers said that 
it was very difficult to get tires for 
cars, and while war workers with 
permits are in a somewhat favored 
position in this regard, dealers 
themselves must utilize what they 
can scrape up or have on hand 

at the time. 

The trade is doing no demon- 
strating. This has passed out with 
the scarcity of used cars that pre- 
vails on all markets, nor is there 
any attempt at “contacting” new 
business in new car lines aside 
from the dealers search for sale- 
able models with any thing like a 
set of usable tires on the vehicle. 


Public Transport 
Faces Heavier 


Load in R. I. 


PROVIDENCE.—(UTPS).— With 
Rhode Island facing the prospect 
of junking 1,500 automobiles a 
month during 1944, the Providence 
War Transportation Committee 
moved last week to broaden the 
staggered-hours plan to ease the 
strain on public transportation 
systems. 

In a statement released by Acting 
Mayor William A. Cahir, the com- 
mittee said that the staggered- 
hours plan is the only possible way 
to absorb the additional burden 
the loss of these private motor ve- 
hicles will impose upon bus and 
trolley car lines. 


The report cited a WPB predic- 


Recognize this door? It looks like a door for a and methods to improve peacetime products, tion that cars will be junked in 

‘ ‘ ‘ oh 1944 in Rhode Island at the rate of 
prewar automobile, roll-down glass window doesn’t the door shown here suggest this? An 18,000 annually, this estimate being 
and all. But, actually, it’s off one of Uncle automobile door, wide and heavy on many can eae ae ie eoppervglies A 
Sam’s famous fighting planes. And, of course, prewar models, always introduced difficulties in _" service during 11 months of 


it is made of lightweight aluminum. hanging. Make it of strong, lightweight Alcoa At least one of every 10 cars in 

late > | ae bac : , 7 : use in 1941 now is missing from 

This similarity to an automobile part once Aluminumand yougreatly simplify that problem. registration lists, says the report, 

' c A . s 3 prepared by the traffic committee 

made on production lines suggests this: There Too, if you’re wanting to cut down the over- in cooperation with the governor’s 

2 commission and the civic plannin 

are doubtless many aluminum alloy parts for all weight of that postwar automobile, the and traffic board of the Peatblenen 

war planes and other fighting equipment neces- doors are a good place to start. Alcoa engineers <catimen altoneae’ Gr caine 

sarily being made by slower, tedious means. have a lot of dat is subject; i both public and private vehicles in 
sarily g ’ ave a lot of data on this subject; aluminum good running condition. 


Alcoa engineers stand ready to help adapt automobile doors built before the war have A survey made by the Rhode 
: 2 ; ; Island Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 

them to high-speed production methods. been on the job every day since. If you're last October indicates the supply 
: i . ‘ , - of new passenger cars will be de- 

And, to those Imagineers who are looking interested, write ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF pleted in two or three months, with 
ahead to employment of wartime materials America, 1926 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. scar "dt’e' utd ae 


states. 


Returns to Dealership 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. — (UTPS) — 


Joseph L. Agram, for man ears asso- 
ciated with new and apaeeaer sales for 
Whiting-Buick, Inc., has returned to 
the firm’s staff after a year’s ehoenen. 


it was announced last week b en- 
neth N. Silsby, sales manner. 
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Lie star is a national svmbol of service. 


When the service rendered by the automobile industry to the 
nation is eventually appraised, the star it rates will be a bright 


and shining one. 


And for the part played by the automobile dealers in building 
and maintaining this great industry, the American people should 


be eternally grateful. 


For years, we have been privileged to know well and work 


closely with thousands of America’s automobile dealers. 


Going back over the record, we have looked to reassure our- 
selves that we have, at all times, rendered the kind of service we 


had set as our standard. 


In war, as in peace...in the past...now...and in the future 
...1In boom times and bad times...it has been and will be our 
foremost aim to merit your continued confidence and support by 


firm adherence to that standard of service. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 











Analyzing Postwar Plans 


Problem of Marketing Holds Interest 


of Most Firms, 


PHILADELPHIA. — Answering 
the need for a specific analysis of 
postwar ep ery activities by 
industries, showing sales, market- 
ing, distribution and new product 
plans, the research department of 
Curtis Publishing Co. has completed 
a survey of behind the scenes of 
350 major companies, including 41 
in the automobile and accessory in- 
dustry. 


The study deals primarily 
with durable goods manufac- 
turers, because they have made 
the greatest conversion to war 
and face the greatest reconver- 
sion problem in the days ahead. 
The companies included in the 
study were selected on the 
basis of their size and their 
importance so that the answers 
are unusually significant. 


Among these 350 manufacturers 
78 percent have incréased their 
number of employes since 1939; 34 
percent have doubled the number. 
The greatest increases have occur- 
red in the automotive, aviation, 
machinery, radio and rubber indus- 
tries. 


The study gives a clear picture 
of the broad reconversion problems 
existing among these companies. It 
shows 48 percent of all of the 
companies are producing largely 
new products for war and will have 
great reconversion problems and 
postwar marketing problems; 35 
percent are producing largely 
peacetime —, which are going 
to war and will have few problems 
of production reconversion but 
plenty of market reconversion prob- 
lems; and 17 percent are producing 
ee peacetime products and less 
than half of these goods are for 
war so this group will have the 
least problem of reconversion. 


Sixty percent of the com- 
panies have a company post- 
war planning organization. 
Among the other 40 percent 
some said that postwar plan- 


Pa. Rubber Co. 
Building Plant 
For Truck Tires 


JEANNETTE, Pa.—Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. started rush construc- 
tion late in December of an addi- 
tion to its main factory here, 
which will increase its manufactur- 
ing capacity of synthetic rubber 
truck tires by approximately 30 
percent, according to an announce- 
ment last week by P. C. Mathew- 
son, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. 


“We are planning to rush the 
new building to completion in 
about four months to help avert 
the critical truck-tire shortage 
which Rubber Director Dewey 
warns may come to a head in the 
next six months,” Mathewson said. 
“Our new addition will house one 
of the most modern truck-tire 
building units in the entire indus- 
try.” 

The structure, for which ground 
was broken several weeks ago, is 
immediately adjacent to the pres- 
ent main building, and is of one 
story design. It will provide at 
least an additional 40,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space. 

A mill-room addition to provide 
sufficient processed synthetic rub- 
ber for the new truck-tire plant 
is also under construction on the 
company’s premises. 


Massey Is Sales Chief 


Of Westinghouse Lamp 

EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Wil- 
liam J. Massey has been appointed 
general lamp sales manager of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division with 
headquarters at Bloomfield, N. J., 
it was announced last week by 
Ralph C. Stuart, manager. 

In his new position, Massey will 
have charge of all lamp sales ac- 
tivities of the lamp division in- 
cluding district sales offices, and 
the illuminating engineering, com- 
mercial engineering and advertis- 
ing departments. 








What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Classified Want Ads, in- 
side back cover this issue. 


Survey Shows 


ning is part of the day-to-day 
thinking of top management 
and others said they had a 
planning and development di- 
vision as part of the permanent 
organization and were taking 
postwar problems in_ stride. 
Manufacturers of household 
appliances; plumbing, heating 
and air-conditioning equip- 
ment; airplanes, building ma- 
terial, and those in the miscel- 
laneous group reported the 
greatest progress in such or- 
ganization for postwar. 


Among the companies with post- 
war planning organizations the 
group or committee method is most 
widely used. In the greatest num- 
ber of cases the president himself 
is in charge of the planning. 

The problem most often men- 
tioned as being studied was sales, 
distribution and advertising, cover- 
ing the whole field of marketing. 
Redesigned products and new prod- 
ucts came next. 


The report shows that 58 
percent of all the companies 
interviewed are planning to 
bring out some kind of new 
product. The companies which 
have no new products in mind, 
most prevalent in the automo- 
bile, office equipment and avia- 
tion industry groups, feel that 
their biggest opportunity is to 
concentrate on the products 
they have now. Tire and rubber, 
paper and paper products, and 
the miscellaneous group have 
the highest percentage of 
companies reporting a new 
product. New products are 
planned by 17 percent in the 
automobile and truck industry 
and by 45 percent in the auto- 
mobile accessories industry. 


New products of 54 percent will 
be in the same field as the normal 
peacetime production while 12 per- 
cent plan to go into into new fields 
ar.d 20 percent reported new prod- 
ucts in both their own and another 
field, the remainder being in- 
definite. 

Typical of some of the plans: A 
household appliance company will 
make automotive parts; an auto 
accessory company will make a 
home food dehydrator; an agricul- 
tural implement company will 
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Starting ‘Em Early... 











TRAINING FOR TOMORROW. Apprentices in the service shop of Henry 


Levaur, DeSoto dealer in Providence, sta 


course designed to repopulate the thinning ranks of mechanics. 


rting a unique four-year instruction 
The program, 


started by the Rhode Island Automobile Dealers Assn., is in cooperation with 
the War Manpower Commission, and students are paid a minimum of 50 cents 
an hour, graduating upward until the apprentice earns 75 cents an hour. 


Above, James Costello, foreman of the Levaur paint shop, 


student in the technique of the spray gun. 





HERE IS ANOTHER phase of the instruction in the Levaur shop. 


instructs a 


Joseph 


market a food product; an airplane | Andrews, foreman of the body shop, shows students some of the intricacies 
0. 


company will make farm imple- 
ments; a machinery and equipment 
company will make household 
appliances; a plumbing and heating 
company will make aviation instru- 
ments; a hardware company will 
manufacture mens’ toiletries; a 
building material company will 
make an air-conditioner; a tire and 
rubber company will make plastic 
products; a house furnishings 
company will make boats; a radio 
company expects to market house- 
hold appliances. 


The new products being 
planned for the postwar period 
in fields outside the company’s 
normal product represent very 
real sales and _ distribution 
problems to the manufacturers 
who plan to introduce them. 
They also represent competi- 
tive threats to the manufac- 
turers who are already produc- 
ing in each of these fields. 
“The evidence in this survey 

establishes without question that 
American industry is looking to 
the future,” the Curtis report says. 
“It is planning for the future with 
the interests of all America fore- 
most in its mind. It has accepted 
the challenge of the future and is 
applying its abilities to the job 
ahead. 

“Business has tackled this job 
in the same way it has met the 
demands of war. It will succeed in 
its postwar objectives if it sells its 
plans and its objectives as well as 
its products to the American 
people.” 

Pointing out that there are many 
governmental problems to be solv- 
ed, the study declares “they will be 
solved if the consumers of America 
understand the outstanding job 
business is doing in its planning 
for the future and if business car- 
ries through on the splendid begin- 
ning it has made in looking to the 
future.” 


f sheet metal work. 





ONE OF THE MOST difficult of service-shop work is bejng learned by this 
apprentice, who receives instructions in operating a parts department from 


Clayton Mason, parts manager at Levaur. 


Vuleanization Booklet | industry 


Issued by Government 


promoting uniformity in the repair- 


representative | rubber industry in 1914 and joinéd 
of a high standard for passenger, 
truck and bus 
WASHINGTON.—With a view to| vulcanization. 


The new standard covers inspec- 


repairs by 


ing of rubber tires and thus pro-|tion of the injured tire and the 
long their useful life in these short- | conditions necessary for satisfac- 
age days, the U. S. National Bu-| tory repairing, quality of materials, 
reau of Standards has just issued | workmanship, curing methods and 
Commercial Standard CS110-43 | equipment, and a guarantee to the 


which sets forth requirements the| yser. 





| consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 





| Establishment of the standard 
To feel the pulse of the industry, | was requested by the National 


‘Assn. of Independent Tire Dealers.i Keily Reamer Co. for Michigan. 





lFisher Plant 
Installs Control 


Plan on Tools 


GRAND RAPIDS.—A tool-con 
system, designed to increase the 
efficiency in grinding, inspecting, _ 
storing, maintaining, salvaging, 4 
disbursing of cutting tools, has 
been installed at the Grand Rapigs 
Stamping division of Fisher Bo 
The system has made it possible 
to maintain high machine prodyg- 
tion, to consistently raise 
quality of the finished product and 
decrease the amount of scrap 2s 
deviations, as well as increase 
life of cutting tools. 


The system was an outgrowth 
the known fact that cutting tools 
will last much longer and perfory 
better if they are regularly 
spected and sharpened. To ac- 
complish this, a plan was evolvgg 
whereby sets of tools would 
scheduled to the machine accord- 
ing to the operation to be pg 
formed on those machines. The tdé® 
sets comprise the entire compli- 
ment of tools necessary to compl 
the operation. 


The length of time which a set 
of tools remains on a job was 
termined by an actual performance 
check which governs the replacg- 
ment cycles upon which the to 
are scheduled to and from the ma- 
chines. Grinding and disbursemeg 
cribs, along with the tool be 
storage, are centrally located with- 
in easy reach of all machine are, 
Dispatching of all tools to am 
from machines is controlled by the 
production scheduling departme 
and deliveries are made by routéd 
trucks which also maintain a regu- 
lated schedule. 


Tool sets, returned from the 
floor, are inspected upon receipt. 
Damaged, broken, and worn tod 
along with those which need sharp- 
ening are removed and a tog 
replacement slip bearing the co 
numbers of the tools is placed in 
the box. The containers then ps 
along a conveyor to the bank sto 
area. Perfect replacement tools are 
added to the set after which it 
passed along the conveyor to t 
disbursement crib for storage un- 
til needed. 


Maxwell Gets 
Goodrich Post 


AKRON —R. A. Maxwell has 
been appointed in charge of all 
sales except airplane in the co 
bined Automotive, 
Aviation and Gqgy- 
ernment Sales 
visions of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. g 
is announced 
G. E. Brunner, 
division genen 
manager. 

Maxwell has 
been with 
company for I0 
years, mainly ip 
truck and b@® 
tire sales. He has 
been on leave during the last yeg 
while serving the Office of Rub 
Director in Washington. 


Meanwhile, announcement t 
W. S. Richardson, general managt 
of the chemicals division of Good- 
rich has been 
elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Hycar 
Chemical Co. in 
addition to his 
duties with Good- 
rich was made by 
Ross W. Thomas, 
president of Hy- 
car. 

Richardson suc- 
ceeds Raymond 
W. Albright who 
recently resigned W.S. Richardson 
to become vice- 
president and general manager @ 
Distillation Products, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Richardson entered @J 














































































































































Goodrich in 1926 on the staff of the 
works manager. In 1942 he wae“ 
made general manager of indus- 
trial products and sundries sales 
division and earlier this year = 
named to head the company’s 

chemicals division. 


Kelly Reamer Agent 
DETROIT. — Louis Malcolm Edg 
1500 Cadillac Square Building here, : 
been appointe exclusive sales and 
engineering representative for — 


_— 
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- The American 
in Business 


. pos nations have a genius for politics, some for 
exploration, some for colonizat.on, some for 
music or art. 


Feople are 

































But the native genius of the American people is most 
at home and fruitful in business —in making and 
selling more and better things for more people. 





This has been true from the days when tobacco was 

money, when frontiersmen swapped with the Indians, 

sa when clippers cruised the China seas, when freight- 
ers sweated overland to Santa Fe. 


George Washington exported produce to Europe. 

= Franklin fooled with lightning and designed a stove. 
Jefferson invented gadgets. Lincoln clerked in a 
store. 


There are folks who twitch a nostril at those who 
are “in trade,” but they are not the ones who clear 
settlements, put down foundations, devise transpor- 
tation, provide jobs, produce an ever-rising standard 
of living for the people. 


The folks in business do that — the folks competent 
in business — for whether their business is a one-man 
affair or a vast organization, if it is not competently 
run there will be no funds for pay rolls, for tools 
and materials, for community development, for gov- 
ernment costs. 


Yes, lucky for us all that business is bred in the bone 
of the American people, for without the overwhelm- 
ing productivity of American business and industry 
the United Nations would lack the means to win the 
war. 













Lucky for us all, in days to come also, for the needs ** Abraham Lincoln’ by Blendon Campbell” © House of Art, N.Y. 
and opportunities of the postwar world here and 
abroad, not to mention our swollen debt and taxa- 
tion burdens, will require that American business be 


productive as never before. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, columnists’ 
comment, society, sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs to 
reach these people, he should look to Hearst News- 
papers first, as do they. 


C cafdent of the rich and matchless future destined There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser 


for America and its people, Hearst Newspapers are 
proud to serve on the side of business, knowing that 
the American people are in business to stay. 


HISTORICAL FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 





In more than a dozen of the great key cities of our 
nation, the nearly 5,000,000 families that Hearst 
Newspapers reach appreciate this as they appreciate 
other Hearst services, and so hold our papers in spe- 
cial regard. That is why: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or trust- 
worthy editorial counsel they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


Fighting in the first rank on the side 
of the people, and for their interests, 
is no new thing for Hearst News- 
papers. From the days of their begin- 
ning, they have made Americanism 
their creed, and how well they have 
served it is shown by the long roster 
of causes they have championed, of 
which these are a few examples: 


It was Hearst Newspapers that led the 
fight for the All-American Panama Canal. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that backed 
Billy Mitchell and the cause of air power. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that opposed 
the peacetime destruction of American battle- 


ships. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that fought 
the good fight for Woman's Suffrage. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that cham- 
pioned U.S. having the largest Navy in the 
world. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that over dec- 


ades ceaselessly warned of the danger of Japan. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that sponsored 
the Hearst Rifle Shoot for national preparedness. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that relentlessly 
have combated the narcotic evil in America. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that exposed 
the perils to free institutions of grade labeling, 
communism, bureaucratic controls and a host of 
other encroachments, and it will be Hearst 
Newspapers that continue to crusade for a 
greater America during and after the war 








Serving the American People— their Freedom, Security and Progress— by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 











LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Morning and Evening Evening 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


Evening 


— Morning and Sunday Evening BOSTON ADVERTISER Morning and Sunday SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN BALTIMORE NEWS-POST Sunday MILWAUKEE SENTINEL Evening and Sunday 

= Evening and Sunday Evening Morning and Sunday 
DETROIT TIMES BALTIMORE AMERICAN PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER ALBANY TIMES-UNION 


Evening and Sunday Sunday Evening and Sunday Morning and Sunday Morning and Sunday 
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| Hedging on War Contracts Charged... 
Seecetenreasrigipeeeneeancoaaneagnaseiesenennaaaaiooaitats 


WPB Assails Optimism, 


Of Treasury — 
Silver Is High | 
~——) 
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WASHINGTON.—Treasury silver | oD O L 
eee eae _ |On Early Civilian Outpud 
dustry under the Green act is b 
being purchased in substantial NEW YORK. — Charging that{ ments of a war against Japa 
volume for the _ production of some manufacturers are hedging in alone would make completel 


engine bearings, brazing alloys and 
solders, and “official articles,” it 
was disclosed at the meeting of the 
silver producers and distributors 
industry advisory committee last 
week. 


Purchase authorizations totaling 
some 25,000,000 ounces have been 
issued to date by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


This was the first joint meeting | 
of the producers and distributors 
and this procedure will be con- 
tinued in the future. 

Supply and demand data on the 
various types of silver—foreign, 
domestic and treasury—were dis- 
cussed. All foreign silver currenfly 
imported, it was pointed out, is in 
the form of ores and concentrates 
which must be refined in this | 


available such consumer items 
as automobiles, refrigerators 
washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. 
“Already,” Dinegar said, “so! 
manufacturers are hedging on the 
renewal of war contracts. Th¢ 
manufacturers hope to gain an at- 
vantage over their peacetime com- 
petitors in consumer producti 
since the competitors would be car- 
rying on with their war contractg. 
“It is the official and settled p 
icy of the War Production Board 
not to permit any widespread 
sumption of civilian production 
the present time.” 
Until the success of the invasi 
of Western Europe is assured, Dif- 
egar aserted, WPB officials believe 


the renewal of war contracts be- 
cause they hope to return soon to 
civilian production, a War Produc- 
tion Board official said here last 
week that no substantial production 
of civilian goods will come until 
after Japan is defeated, regardless 
of the possible prior collapse of 
Germany. 

“A good many of these rosy 
promises and stories which are 
now going the rounds about im- 
minent resumption of production 
of important consumer items are 
without foundation in fact,” Henry 
A. Dinegar, director of the durable 
goods and products division, Office 
of Civilian Requirements, WPB, 
told a conference of the Engineer- 
ing Societies’ committee on war 



















THIS REVOLUTIONARY TYPE surface combustion “Janitrol’”’ aircraft 
heater weighs only six pounds, yet heats airplanes when outside temperatures 
range to 70 below zero. Operating on the ‘“‘Whirl-Flame”’ principle, this heater 
is said to be the only combustion-type heater, which meets every requirement 
of modern high-altitude aviation. 





them. 
Newly mined domestic silver is 


also in close balance with per- 
mitted-use demand. 


Several producers believed that 


Tire Dealers Expand 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Catto & Putty, 
tire dealers, have purchased the busi- 
ness of the late W. E. Lowry, Dallas 
and Navarro, Conoco and Kelly Spring- 





: in of ; istri . This is the second} production. that no important steps should 
country. These imports are barely | domestic silver production may be | field distributors ° : ; camtin oe ane 
in balance with the demands of | somewhat less in 1944 than in the i a od Ze i Dinegar — the as- ie ption civilian 
those industries permitted to use! current year. J. T. Jamison. sumption that the  require- 


“We do not anticipate,” he 
added, “that the end of the war 
in Europe will be the signal 
for sudden unlimited output of 
consumer goods, either of the 
durable type or in the soft 
goods line.” 
Both Dinegar and Arthur White- 

side, vice chairman, Office of Civ’ 
ian Requirements, said that they 
did not approve of the manufacturg 
of so-called victory models whi 
would require changes in dies, 
tools and other manufacturir, 
equipment and processes. 


OPA Upheld 
In Suspension 


Of Oil Firm 


WASHINGTON.—A Circuit Court 
of Appeals decision upholding fully 
the right of the Office of Price Ad 
ministration to suspend from busi- 
ness firms violating rationing oy 
ders was hailed here last week b 
Thomas I. Emerson, OPA deputy 
administrator for enforcement, 

a major victory for the govern 
ment’s wartime program of han- 
dling commodities in which the 
are shortages. 

The decision, first of its kind b 
an appellate court, came in t 
widely publicized case by Foy and 
Amos Wilemon, of Dallas, Tex 
who, doing business as the Goo 
Luck Oil Co., operated seven large 
gasoline stations in the Texas ci 
Accused by OPA of accepting mo 
than 1,000 gasoline rationing cou- 
pons prior to the date when thes 
became effective, and of accepting 
unindorsed coupons, the company 
had been ordered by OPA, afte 
hearing, to suspend dealing i 
gasoline for two weeks. 

The company thereupon obtaine 
a Federal District Court injunction 
prohibiting OPA from enforcing its 
suspension order. The injunctio 
was granted by Judge William H. 
Atwell. 

However, 
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S Executives in business 
and industry comprise 45.2% 


of the 542,798 circulation 
of Newsweek. 


Government and 
professional readers make 
up 28.8% of the total 
circulation of Newsweek. 


For every 100 
men readers of 


last week the Fift 


Circuit Court of Appeals in New 

Newsweek, Orleans, La., unanimously reverse 

4 there are Judge Atwell’s decision and con 
6) wemen firmed OPA’s contention that the 
readers! * suspension was not a penalty, bu 


was part of the conditions unde 
which the Wilemons were allowed 
to sell gasoline in a wartime shor 
age era. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, 
beyond which there is only th 
United States Supreme Court, held 
that in this period sellers of short- 
age goods were acting as trustee 
for the government and that only 
the willing and the able should be 
allowed to act in this capacity. 





THESE PEOPLE ARE SIGNIFICANT for two 
reasons: (1) They represent an audience 
of particular importance to advertisers 
because of their unusually high buying 
power, and (2) they bring to Newsweek 
a quality of reading seldom found in any 
publication. This is why the significance 
of this audience extends far beyond the 
simple facts of low cost per dollar invested. 

The Significant People have been at- 


tracted to Newsweek because of its vital 
editorial policy of impartial reporting, 
news significance and forecasts of the fu- 
ture. Its logical sequel: An increase in 
advertising revenue, among general mag- 
azines, from twenty-second to fifth place 
in six short years. 


* According to a recent survey, the results of which 
will be presented in a series of advertisements in this 
magazine. Further details on request. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA'S GREATEST SECURITY 

















Bill.to Cut Auto Fees 


Rebuffed in Wisconsin 


MADISON, Wis. — Assemblyma 
Charles F. Westfahl, of Milwauked 
failed last week to get approval 
for introduction in the State Legis. 
lature here of a bill to reduce stat! 
automobile license fees 50 percent. 

Although there is no regular ses 
sion of the Wisconsin Legislatur 
scheduled in 1944, the 1943 session 
never adjourned and, following 
long recess, returned to work her 
Jan. 12. Its deliberations were not 
expected to last long. 
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THE POWER CENTER about which the world-wide service 
record of the Jeep fighting car revolves... the reason for every 


motorized miracle it performs for the Allied forces ...and the 


sole source of Jeep power, Jeep speed, Jeep flexibility, depend- 


ability, and fuel economy, is the Willys “Go-Devil” Jeep 
Engine, designed and perfected by Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., “Builders of the Mighty Jeep”. 


THE SUN 
BUY MORE NEVER SETS 
ON THE 
BONDS MIGHTY JEEP 
AND STAMPS 


JEEP MOTOR CARS, JEEP SCOUT CARS 
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Substitute Bill Considered . . 





Raid on Road Funds 
Bogged in Kentucky 


FRANKFORT, KY.—Faced with 
opposition from several sources, 
Senator Strother Melton announced 
here last week that a substitute bill 


was being considered for his meas-| vide 


ure to appropriate $2,500,000 of 
highway funds for payment of 
debts on all state-owned toll 
bridges. 

This indication that the bill 
would be amended followed 
pleas by Gov. Simeon Willis 
and State Highway Commis- 
sioner J. Stephen Watkins to 
save surplus highway funds 
for postwar road construction 
when federal aid would be 
available. 

As a possible alternative to his 
original bill, Senator Melton men- 
tioned payment now of indebtedness 
on eight intrastate bridges covered 
by a bond issue of $988,464 and 
payment next year of bonds on the 
Rockport and Livermore bridges, 
involving $292,285 and $127,187, 
respectively. A small balance on 
the Calhoun-Rumsey bridge is ex- 
pected to pay itself off shortly. 

Two interstate bridges remain 
with bonds against them — the 
Maysville bridge, $325,000, and the 
Milton bridge, $485,000. 

Following Gov. Willis’s expres- 
sion in his budget message against 
diversion of highway funds for the 
payment of bridge debts, or for 
any other purpose, State Highway 
Commisioner Watkins sent a state- 
ment to the Legislature opposing 


Car Registrations 


In Delaware 
Drop 1,089 


WILMINGTON, Del.—(UTPS). 
Records compiled by George S. 
Williams, motor vehicle commis- 
sioner for Delaware, show that 
there was a reduction of 1,089, or 
1% percent in the number of mo- 
tor vehicles registered in the state 
during 1943. According to Williams’ 
figures, on Jan. 1, 1943, there were 
70,023 motor vehicles while on Jan- 
uary of this year the number was 
68,943. 

There was an increase in the 
number of registrations for com- 
mercial vehicles and trucks as well 
as tractor-trailers while a _ de- 
crease was listed in the registra- 
tions for tractors and motorcycles. 
On Jan. 1, 1943, the total number 
of pleasure cars registered in Dela- 
ware was 55,765 while on Jan. 1, 
1944, the number was 54,636. 


Williams also reported that of 
the registrations expiring for the 
quarter ending on Dec. 31, only 
slightly more than one-half had 
been renewed but that it was ex- 
pected these figures would be 
changed with the registrations be- 
ing renewed since the start of the 
new year. 

The expirations and renewals ac- 
cording to counties was as follows 
—New Castle county, 3,177 expira- 
tions, 2,010 renewals; Kent county, 
1,412 expirations, 650 renewals; 
Sussex county, 1,475 expirations and 
842 renewals. 


Fedders to Close 
Ordnance Unit 


BUFFALO.—The Fedders Mfg. 
Co. has been increasing production 
of radiators for trucks and tanks 
and with the beginning of 1944 will 
close its ordnance division, which | 
has been turning out millions of | 
machine-gun links weekly, and 
start production of heat-exchange | 
equipment for military aircraft. 

“Production of the aircraft heat) 
exchangers will result in no sub- 
stantial reduction in our working | 
force,” General Manager Edmund 
R. Walker said. 

“In shifting over to a business | 
in which we have been engaged for 
48 years, we will be in an excellent 
postwar position. It will require) 
only very minor changes in our 
facilities at the end of the war to| 
change over to the production of | 
heat exchangers for peacetime pur- | 
poses.” | 





| 


the proposal to free the toll 
bridges. 

Watkins pointed out that a bill 
pending in Congress would pro- 
$57,000,000 as Kentucky’s 
share of a road building program, 
with this state required to put up 
$19,000,000, making a total of $76,- 
000,000 available over a three-year 


period. 


“It would seem undesirable,” 
he added, “to deplete our pres- 
ent surplus (in road money) 
in order to free these toll 
bridges at this time for the 
reason that it will leave the 
Department of Highways in a 
bad position financially to at- 
tempt a program, not only for 
the regular construction work 
of an essential nature for 
which priorities may be ob- 
tained, but, at the same time, 
it will leave the department in 
bed financial condition to take 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK, 20, N. Y. 
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advantage of any postwar pro- 
gram that may be provided by 
the federal government. 


“Under our present (road fund) 
income of approximately $13,000,- 
000 per year, our fixed expense, 
including maintenance of rural 
highways, state highway patrol, 


administration, etc., total approxi- 
mately $11,000,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of only $2,000,000 in round 
figures available for construction 
or any other purpose. This condi- 
tion will obtain until after the war, 
when restrictions on tires and 
gasoline are lifted.” 

Watkins estimated that at the 
present rate of toll collections most 
of the bridges will be freed within 
three years. 

Senator H. Stanley Blake, Car- 
lisle Democrat, has introduced a 
bill to permit investment of not 
less than $5,000,000 of state high- 
way funds in government securities 
for the duration of the war. 


New Indiana Dealer 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Articles of incor- 
oration have been filed with the 
ndiana secretary of state by Tom 
McAnany, Inc., Shelbyville, Ind., 
formed to deal in automobiles, tires, 
tubes and accessories. The corporation 
has 1,000 shares of no par value capital 
stock. Incorporators are P. P. Carter, 
Thomas McAnany and Lowell Rudicel. 











Report Shows Rapid Decline 
In Highway Construction 


WASHINGTON. — Some idea of 
the rapidly dwindling highway con- 
struction program during the war 
can be gained from figures just 


Responsibility Act 


s e . e 

Urged in Virginia 

RICHMOND, Va.—Passage of a 
strong motorists’ financial-respon- 
sibility law has been urged upon 
the Virginia Legislature by a spe- 
cial legislative commission, which 
advised against a compulsory in- 
surance law. 


Together with its report, the 
commission, headed by Senator 
Ralph H. Daughton, of Norfolk, 


submitted a 46-page bill to put the 
recommendations into law. The bill 
is patterned after the financial re- 
sponsibility laws of New Hamp- 
shire, Indiana, Michigan, Oregon 
and New York, and avoids what 
the commission believes to be the 
less satisfactory experience of 
Massachusetts with its compulsory 
insurance law. 


disclosed by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. In the first 10 months 
of 1940, 11,842 miles of highways 
were built; during the same pe- 
riod in 1941, 8,645 miles were con- 
structed, while in the same 10 
months of 1942, 1,869 miles were 
built. Construction dropped to 722 
during the first 10 months of 1943. 
Mileage of completed projects 
during the first 10 months of each 
of the four years was as follows: 
1940, 8,849; 1941, 7,911 miles; 1942, 
5,631 miles, and 1943, 2,376 miles. 
At the end of October in each of 
these years the following mileage 
was under construction: 1940, 9,- 
082 miles; 1941, 8,471 miles; 1942, 
3,903 miles, and 1943, 1,512 miles. 


Capt. Jones to Fla. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)—For 
14 months with the Hanh division 
of the U. S. Air Transport Command, 
Capt. Franklin A. ones, former 
Dodge-Plymouth dealer here, will leave 
shortly for Florida and an unnamed 
assignment for Uncle Sam. Twelve 
years in the automobile business, he 
says he will return to his dealership 
work after the war. 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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DENVER. — Following a _ three- 
ay conference of members of the 
Colorado Highway Advisory Board, 
two problems were placed in the 
ap of Gov. Vivian. The governor 
has been asked to make available, 
immediately, sufficient funds to 
prepare plans for postwar con- 
struction projects. He also was 
asked to rescind his proclamation 
permitting overweight and over- 
length transport trucks to operate 
on Colorado highways’ without 
payment of special feeds, accord- 
ing to State Highway Engineer 

harles D. Vail. 

“Colorado must be prepared for 
the largest highway construction 
program in history during the post- 
war years,” Vail told the board. 
“At the recent Chicago conference, 
I was assured by federal officials 
and members of Congress that 
vast sums will be available to re- 


Villa-Pontiac Files 


BUFFALO. — A business name has 
been filed here for Villa-Pontiac Co. by 
a0 Louis J., Alfred and Josephone M. 

illa. 
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‘olorado Asked to A llocate 
unds For Road Planning 


| 


construct the 
nation.” 
The immediate job of the de- 


partment, according to Vail, is to 


highways of 


build a sufficient engineering force | 


to have the program ready to start 


when the go-ahead signal is given. | 
Gov. Vivian will be asked to an- | 
thorize expenditure of surplus high- | 


way funds to complete engineering 
detail. 

Many operators of overweight 
trucks failed to supply required 
information on the number of 
overweight vehicles operating un- 
der the governor’s executive order, 
Vail said. Neither have they fur- 
nished all mileage figures required, 
thus preventing preparation of a 
traffic flow chart upon which the 
damage survey is to be based, he 
said. 

If present plans before Congress 
materialize, Colorado will have to 
raise six to 10 million dollars to 
spend in the first postwar year and 
six to seven million for each of 
the two following years, Vail told 
the board. 

“If Gov. Vivian and other officials 


the | 
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Canadian Army Selling 
Used Military Trucks 

TORONTO. — Used military 
trucks and other’ motorized 
equipment no longer required by 
the Canadian Army are being 
sold by tender or by auction 
sales, according to word re- 
ceived here from the Army Sal- 
vage and Disposal Board. 

Military vehicles of special 
design are not being sold by 
the Army, the government 
spokesman said. 

The procedure being followed 
by the Army is to “advertise 
them in local newspapers, either 
calling for tenders or notifying 
the general public of an auction 
sale that will be taking place.” 

No announcement has been 
made of the number of vehicles 
sold so far. 


wold see fit to use part of the 
multimillion-dollar general fund 
surplus for postwar road building, 
we would not have to raise nearly 
as much money,” Vail said. “How- 
ever, if this surplus is destined for 
other purposes, we will have to 
raise the cost by other means- 
such as gasoline taxes.” 


24, 
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Mapped by 


MONTREAL.—There will be no 
fire sale or public auctions of jeeps 
and other Canadian military vehi- 
cles after this war, J. B. Carswell, 
recently elected president of the 
newly formed War Asset Corp., has 
announced. 

“There are now 27 crown com- 
panies in existence under the De- 
partment of Munitions and Sup- 
ply,” he said. “As the war comes 
to an end these will shrink up and 
die and their assets will be turned 
over to the War Assets Corp. The 
one corporation will handle all of 
them. 

“The products, as far as possi- 
ble, will be disposed principally 
to wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. They will resell their own 
products in their own markets. 


We would have the manufactur- 


ers and dealers on us if we sold 
direct to householders.” 

He said it was important to dis- | 
pel in the public's mind the im- 


THAT MEN MAY LIVE 


to build a better world 


In this flask is the force of life. I know...for I have seen its work. 


I have seen the livid look of pain and shock and utter exhaustion change to the 
clearer pallor of normal illness. I have seen lips blue with approaching death 
regain the hue of health. 


I have seen these things. I have seen death defeated. 


And I haye felt gratitude deep beyond expression that men and women have 
given gladly of their blood that other men may live... that useful lives may be 
prolonged to their full term. 


For blood banks and the plasma that goes to the front are bulwarks against 


encroaching death. 


To them, I...and you...and men and women in every land...owe a debt too 
great ever to be repaid save by our working and our striving to build a better, 


freer world. 


A donor's blood that has been stored in a blood 
bank can be safely and successfully injected into 
a patient's veins only if filtered during the trans- 
fusion—materials removed are minute blood 
clots and fibrin which unavoidably precipitate 
during storage. The more rugged plasma, which 
can be stored longer and shipped farther, is 
filtered before entering the bank—all tissue 
matter removed, leaving only the basic fluid, 


free of blood cells, fibrin and other solids. 


satile material. 


or backed by a fabric. 


A piece of Multipore rubber stretched over an 
electric light to show typical pore structure. This 
specialized rubber, a development of United 
States Rubber Company laboratories, is a ver- 
It can be produced with as 
many as 6400 pores to the square inch or as few 
as 1100. The pores may be as large as 12/1000 
inch diameter or as small as 4/1000. It can be 
made as soft, elastic rubber or vulcanized into 
hard rubber and may be either plain sheeting 


The lives of accident victims who have lost quan- 
tities of blood and the lives of sufferers from vari- 
ous blood depleting diseases are far more sure of 
being saved today than ever before because it has 
been made possible to store whole blood for 
immediate indirect transfusion. Plasma plays 
the important double role in the battle zones of 
both replenishing the blood stream and hasten- 
ing recovery from shock. 
plasma is great. Your local Defense Council can 


The need for blood 


tell you about blood donor service. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBSnetwork Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


| San 
| Assn., 
| pared with 6,053 units for 1942. 





|No Dumping in Dominion... 


Orderly Sale of Surplus 


Canada 


pression that still useful war mate- 
rial of the Canadian armed forces 
could be bought at very low prices. 

The corporation will deal with 
surpluses of war equipment proper 
from the armed services here and 
overseas; with all surplus camps, 
barracks, flying fields, buildings 
and real estate throughout the 
country; with plants and machin- 
ery now the property of the crown; 
and with surpluses of raw mate- 
rials by setting up stockpiling ar- 
rangements. 
| “We will attempt to prevent 
unemployment after the war by 
holding up assets and not allow- 
ing them to flood the market,” 
he said, adding that Australia 
had formed a similar company 
several weeks ago and that Brit- 
ish and U. S. authorities were 
studying plans for setting up 
similar machinery. 

Much of the equipment used by 
‘the Army, Navy and Air Force, he 
said, would be obsolete in the 
‘event of another war and because 
|of this will be scrapped and sold 
as such. A formula will be de- 
|signed for methods of disposal, he 
|stated. It will be based on the 
cost of the product, depreciation, 
and the current price on the mar- 
ket. A set price will be established 
for each commodity 

Carswell estimated it would re- 
quire at least 15 to 20 years to 
complete the work of the corpora- 
tion and it might become perma- 
nent. Members of the board, he 
said, will act without renumeration 
but salaries will be paid to heads 
of the corporation. 

Carswell, of Toronto and Hamil- 
ton, was formerly the Washington 
representative of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. Hon. 
William Gagnon, of Montreal, was 
elected vice-president and F. O. 
Peterson, also of Montreal, was ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer. A gen- 
eral manager will be appointed 


| shortly. 


Used-Car Sales 


In °42 Off 46% 


In San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Used-car 
sales for 1943, as reported by the 
Antonio Automobile Trade 
totaled 3,310 units, as com- 


From these figures it will be noted 
that average monthly sales were 
approximately 500 during 1942 
while in 1943 they were slightly 
less than 300. The last quarter of 


| 1942 showed a substantial decline 
| in 
| totaling only 173 units. 


the average, December sales 

Unit turnover for 1943 was 56.5 
percent, while the turnover value 
was 80.5 percent. 

The report for December shows 
495 cars On hand at the start of 
the month with sales totaling 171 
units for a unit turnover of 35 
percent against 41 percent for 
November, and a turnover value of 
47 percent against 59 percent for 
the preceding month. There were 
509 cars on hand at the end of the 
month. 

Comparative figures for Decem- 
ber, 1942, show sales of 173 cars 
for a unit turnover of 31 percent 
and a turnover value of 34 percent, 
and 554 cars on hand at the end 
of the month. 

A survey among the dealers 
show that practically all have a 
fair supply of used cars on hand, 
and that the majority of these are 
late models and in good condition. 


Delco to Operate 


New Plant 


KOKOMO, Ind. - 
general manager 
Radio division of General Motors 
Corp. here, announced last week 
that assembly of radio and elec- 
tronic equipment will be started in 
Terre Haute, Ind., about Feb. 1 by 
the Delco division. 

Four buildings of the Vigo Ord- 


-B. W. Cooper, 
of the Delco 


|nance plant have been leased for 


the work. Approximately 500 will 
be employed at the peak of pro- 
duction schedules now laid out. 
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Court Orders Compliance... 
Intrastate Transit Firm 


Ruled Under NLRB 


RICHMOND, Va.-~—- Ruling that 
intrastate enterprises are not neces- 
sarily exempt from provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Fourth Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals asserted in an opinion 
handed down here that “the test of 
the board’s (NLRB) jurisdiction 
under the act is not whether the 
operations of the company con- 
stitute interstate commerce, but 
whether a stoppage of its opera- 
tions by threatened industrial strife 
would result in substantial inter- 


Rockwell Files 
Libel Suit in 


Timken Case | 


WASHINGTON. — Claiming that 
both he and his company have been 
“the target long enough of ma- 
licious renegotiation proponents, 
misinformed public officials and 
certain unscrupulous publicists, as 
part of a concerted campaign to 
smear industry and gag free enter- 
prise,” Willard F. Rockwell, board 
chairman of Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co., filed suit here last week in 
federal court for $1,000,000 against 
Eugene Meyer, publisher of the 
Washington Post, charging “false, 
defamatory and scandalous libel,” 
for the purpose of depicting him 
“as a despicable person making un- 
scrupulous gains for himself in 
wartime.” 

Basis of the libel suit is a series 
of statements incorporated in an 
article on renegotiation appearing 
in the Washington Post for Jan. 5, 
in which Rockwell is held as the 
chief target of both Senate and 
House Naval Affairs committee 
chairmen, as one of the “out- 
rageous examples of wartime 
profiteering.” 

Specific libelous statements at- 
tributed to Meyer refer to a resume 
of Rockwell’s salary for 1941 and 
1942 as board chairman of Timken- 
Detroit, which appeared in the 
Washington Post article of Jan. 5. 
The article stated that his salary 
for 1941 was $14,000, with a pay- 
ment of $21,819 toward a retire- 
ment annunity. For 1942 the article 
reported Rockwell’s salary as $50,- 
583, in addition to which he re- 
ceived 3,900 shares of Timken- 
Detroit stock valued at $114,075, 
plus an additional annunity pay- 
ment of $48,012. 

Claiming in his complaint for 
damages that the reported salaries 
and earnings were grossly errone- 
ous and made simply for the pur- 
pose of depicting him “as a despic- 
able person making unscrupulous 
gains for himself in wartime,” 
Rockwell states that his salary for 
1941 and 1942 was identical, “name- 
ly, $45,083.38 for each year.” He 
disclaims receipt of any stock for 
1942. Annuity payments, filed in 
the complaint, total $3,425.99 for 
1941 and $6,769.72 for 1942. 

In a_ statement, simultaneous 
with the announcement by his at- 
torney of the filing of the suit, 
Rockwell said: 

“Since Dec. 2, 1943 when I first 
appeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance committee to testify regard- 
ing maladministration of the Re- 
negotiation Act and mentioned a 
contract between the War Depart- 
ment and Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
of which I am chairman of the 
board, both myself and my com- 
pany have been the target of 
abuse.” 

Rockwell's statement also covered 
the recent dispute with the War 
Department over a contract for 
heavy duty axles and charges made 
by the undersecretary of war that 
“terms demanded by Timken are 
utterly unreasonable.” 

The undersecretary’s charge, 
Rockwell said, was made on Dec. 
6. On Dec. 11, however, the con- 
tract was approved by the War 
Department without the change of 
a single word or figure. 


“Any true statements regarding 
the profits on this contract must 
show that it is subject to statutory | 
renegotiation and also to re-| 
negotiation regardless of the act,” | 
Rockwell said. 


ruption to or interference with the 
free flow of such commerce.” 

The decision was given by the 
court in holding that the act is 
applicable to the Baltimore Transit 
Co., because stoppage of its opera- 
tions would result “in substantial 
interruption to or interference with 
the free flow of interstate com- 
merce.” The court did not hold, 
however, that the company is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Written by Senior Judge John J. 
Parker and concurred in by Judges 
Morris A. Soper and Armistead M. 
Dobie, the opinion directed the 
transit company, whose vehicles do 
not cross any state line, to obey an 
order of the NLRB, which charged 
unfair labor practices on the part 
of the company and ordered rein- 
statement of certain discharged 
employes, disestablishment of an 
independent union and the refund- 
ing of dues and fees. 

The appellate court denied the 
company’s contention that the 
NLRB was stopped from assuming 
jurisdiction over the transit com- 
pany because in 1937 both the re- 
gional director and the board had 
decided that the act did not apply 
to the company and refused to file 
a complaint against it. The court 
held that the 1937 ruling was 
merely an administrative deter- 
mination and not a final adjudica- 
tion by the board of the question of 
jurisdiction. 

The court ruled that company 
domination of the union was shown 
and that evidence showed that all 
men discharged were prominent in 
efforts to organize an _ outside 
union. The court made one modi- 
fication in the NLRB order, which 
had directed the company to re- 
imburse members of the _ inde- 
pendent union for fees and dues 
paid in the amount of about $50,- 
000. 

The opinion pointed out that 
when the independent union was 
dissolved after the NLRB order, it 
turned over about $35,000 in dues 
and fees to the company, which 
the company must disburse to the 
employes along with $15,000 of its 
own funds. 

“The company,” the opinion said, 
“operates the street railway and 
bus transportation system, serving 
the city of Baltimore, and its en- 
virons. It operates 22 bus lines and 
some 30 streetcar lines, including 
three truckless_ trolleys, which 
serve practically every district of 
the city. At the time of the hear- 
ing it had 1,473 vehicles, of which 
1,253 were in active use, and dur- 
ing the first four months of 1942 
these vehicles carried 64,488,591 
revenue passengers and traveled 
12,235,627 vehicle miles.” 


Knowles Gets High Post 


In Goodyear Aircraft 
AKRON.—Promotion of Thomas 
A. Knowles to a vice-presidency of 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. was an- 
nounced last week by P. W. Litch- 


field, chairman of the board of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., the 
parent company. 
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CADILLAC-BUILT M-5 light tanks and M-8 combat vehicles lined up for 


— line 
ohnson, technical 
technicians on these vehicles. 
tanks to different stations along the 


representative of 


servicing at Camp Beale, Calif. 
Cadillac, 
Lackin 


In foreground is Harold 
who supervises training of 
moving conveyor belts to bring the 
ine, Johnson lines up the tanks and 


moves his men down the line from one station to another. 


U.S. Seen Bearing More 
Of Highway Costs 


(Continued from Page 20) 


safety will indicate more ac- 

curately than any other two 

items the types of road which 
are needed under various con- 
ditions. 

In the postwar period, the pas- 
senger car—mainly the family au- 
tomobile—must be considered as a 
utility vehicle. Further considera- 
tion of it as a luxury or pleasure 
car must cease or be reduced to 
an almost non-visible proportion. 
Virtually every passenger car has 
a considerable and a majority as- 
pect of utility. The family car of 
the average farmer is almost the 
equivalent of a light truck. This is 
also true of many familv cars in 
town and city environments. 


The bus, if for no other reason 
than its splendid service during 
these war days, must after peace 


Canada Loses 
48,631 Cars 


In a Year 


MONTREAL.—There were 48,631 
fewer motor vehicles registered in 
Canada during 1942 than in the 
previous year, the total being 1,524,- 
153 as compared with 1,572,784 in 
1941. Passenger cars accounted for 
the decline, the decrease in this 
category having been 62,586 or 
from 1,279,536 to 1,216,950. The num- 
ber of commercial vehicles regis- 
tered increased from 278,771 in 1941 
to 291,385, while motorcycles in- 
creased from 14,477 to 15,818. 

All provinces recorded decreased 
registrations of motor vehicles dur- 
ing the year, totals being as follows 
with those for 1941 in brackets: 
Prince Edward Island, 7 537 (8,015); 
Nova Scotia, 58,872 (62,806); New 
Brunswick, 37,758 (41,450); Quebec, 
222,622 (232,149); Ontario, 715,380 
(739,194); Manitoba, 93,147 (96,573); 
Saskatchewan, 130,040 (131,545); Al- 
berta, 125,482 (126,127); British Co- 
lumbia, 132,893 (134,499); Yukon, 
422 (427). 


“Not yet, Smith, ’'l tell you when we're ready to switch over to 


postwar production!” 


be considered as a trans-continental 
vehicle, capable, however, of pro- 
viding necessary and convenient 
passenger service both intra-city 
and inter-city, long or short haul. 
It must have much freer privileges 
to roll across the nation without 
encountering various and sundry 
State resistances than it enjoys 
even in the present emergency. 


Hits Discrimination 


The truck, whether it be a pickup 
or a truck-trailer, in the war period 
and for many years before has 
demonstrated its versatility in 
hauling products of all kinds both 
long and short distances. Its radius 
of operation, whether in war or 
peace, must not be limited other 
than as the transcontinental dis- 
tances limit it. Its gross loads need 
no longer be a determining factor 
in federal or state legislation when 
axle loads are kept within reason- 
able bounds—now 18,000 pounds— 
with multiple wheels properly 
spaced and shod with many low 
pressure tires. 


It is no longer tenable to 
maintain that the large trucks 
tear up the roads. With mul- 
tiple wheels, low pressure tires. 
reauired spacing of wheels and 
axle load limitations, the truck 
and the truck-trailer have 
taken a place in economic high- 
way transportation which 
should not be continuously im- 
periled by outmoded rules and 
regulations. 


All methods of transportation 
including highway transport in 
each and every phase of their 
many principles, policies and ob- 
iectives should be dedicated to the 
vublic interest. If anv method of 
transportation or anv particular 
feature within any method of trans- 
vortation is not in the public in- 
terest. it- does not deserve that 
favorable consideration from the 
vublic, from federal and_ state 
levislative assemblies and from 
administrative agencies that other- 
wise would be exnected. The public 
interest is and shovld be supreme 
over and above the interest of anv 
particular method of transporta- 
tion. 


Represents Industry 


Thus does the national director of 
the organization, dedicated to pro- 
tection of the rights and interests 
of all who look forward to happier 
davs when they can enjov reason- 
ably untrammeled use of the na- 
tion’s highways, envision what lies 
ahead, or should, at least. 


Officers of the National 
Highway Tsers Conference 
are: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chair- 
man; Thomas P. Henry, presi- 
dent. American Automobile 
Ass’n., vice-chairman; and L. 
1. Taber. of the National 
Grange, secretarv-treasurer. 


Revresentatives of the Avtomo- 
bile Manufacturers’ Ass’n., NADA. 
rubber manufacturers, petroleum 
industry and others interested in 
highwav use ard uses. make un 
the advisorv and steering commit- 


'tees of the organization. 


U. S. Rubber Co. 
Expanding Four 
Tire Plants 


NEW YORK.—Because of in- 
creased military requirements and 
the serious shortage of.tires for 
civilian transportation, the United 
States Rubber Co. is expanding 
production facilities of four major 
tire plants, Herbert E. Smith, presi- 
dent, stated last week. These plants 
are at Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Detroit and Los An- 
geles. 

“More than $25,000,000 will be 
spent by the company to increase 
the output of these plants,” said 
Smith. “When our expansion pro- 
gram is completed in the latter 
part of 1944, our production of 
tires, in point of tonnage, will be 
increased more than 30 percent 
above that of any previous time in 
our history.” 

Smith emphasized that produc- 
tion will be primarily for war and 
essential domestic transportation, 
and that there will be a shortage 
of passenger tires for several 

months. Motorists should con- 
tinue to conserve the present rub- 
ber on their cars, he warned, and 
pointed out that recapping will 
be the sole means of keeping 
many cars on the road. 


Smith summarized the company’s 
expansion program by plants as 
follows: 

“A large part of the company’s 
investment will be used to recon- 
vert the Eau Claire Ordnance Plant 
from the making of ammunition to 
tire production. Previously known 
as the company’s Gillette tire 
plant, it was taken over by the 
government at the time of conver- 
sion to ordnance, with the rubber 
company continuing to operate it 
for the government on a contract 
basis. 

“Additional buildings will be 
erected and new equipment in- 
stalled throughout to make it one 
of the most modern tire-building 
plants in the country. Larged-sized 
tires will be produced in this plant 
for the duration. The first is ex- 
pected to be produced by late 
spring. Capacity will be reached in 
the latter half of 1944. 


“At the Chicopee Falls plant we 
are adding several buildings. When 
this work is completed, this plant 
will be the largest producer of 
truck tires east of the Alleghanies, 
and its total tire-building capacity 
will virtually double that of prewar 
time. Present plans call for com- 
pletion of construction by late 
spring and capacity production in 
the second half of the year. Fairly 
substantial quantities of passenger 
car tires will also be produced here. 

“In the Detroit plant we are 
installing a considerable amount 
of new tire-building equipment, 
and are enlarging facilities for 
the greater production of air- 
plane tires. The new machinery 
which is going in includes Ban- 
bury mixers, vulcanizers, and 
molds. Recently the fuel cell de- 
partment was moved to other 
quarters for the sale purpose of 
converting that space to airplane 
tire production. Truck tires are 
also being produced in quantity, 
as well as a substantial number 
of passenger car tires. 

“A great deal of new equipment 
is also being installed at Los An- 
geles, and when capacity produc- 
tion is attained, this plant will be 
able to handle twice the rubber 
tonnage as before. This does not 
necessarily mean twice as many 
tires. Los Angeles, like our other 
plants, will stress the manufacture 
of heavy type tires especially for 
airplanes.” 


Gas Tax Receipts 
Decline 32.7% 


WASHINGTON.—Motor fuel tax 
collections in 31 states from Jan- 
uary through September, 1943, de- 
clined approximately 32.7 percent 
over the same period in 1941, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Public Roads 
Administration. 

During the first nine months of 
this year net receipts from gaso- 
line tax collections in these 31 
states totaled $314,809,000 compared 
with net receipts of $468,110,000 
during the same period two years 
ago.. PRA explains that for pur- 
poses of comparison 1941 figures 
are preferable to those of 1942. 
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Se 


Burt you 


Empires have foundered and fortunes 
been wasted . . 
like something they didn’t like. 

Professional purveyors of entertainment 


. in trying to make people 


dig a hundred dry holes for every gusher, 
copy the current hits in the 


EO a= : ; : 
usually vain hope of sharing 

\ ag some of the box office receipts; 

F \ oj but not even the most successful 


entrepreneurs of public enter- 
tainment are ever sure as to what the public 
likes . . . nor is the public itself ever sure. 


Tue coop MERCHANDISER, however. 
knows that it’s easier to go where the crowd 
is—than to get the crowd to come to you! 
And the records show that selling costs are 
always lower on a heavy traffic street. 

The buyer of national advertising can 
outbid the world for attention—or buy 


advertising where attention isa sure thing... 
and almost 





1) Three out of four adults 
all children—read the Sunday comics section 
every Sunday, regularly, habitually. 

2) More than 15,000,000 families follow 
regularly the Sunday comicsof Metropolitan 
Group... and the forty-one major Sunday 
newspapers in the group comprise a truly 
national unit for national advertising. 


Tr rorREGOING are iwo certainties any 
national advertiser can cling to... and find 


in the combination the greatest certainty of 


advertising reception. 


)., 
D3 


; attention valuc! Metropolitan 
/ Group affords the coverage— 


Sunday comics, as an adver- 
tising vehicle, carry their own 


reaches more than half of the best buying 
families in the whole national market, with 





can find out where it goes for a drink! 


concentration not matched by any other 
medium. . . Advertising in Metropolitan 
Group, moreover, doesn’t need any advance 
advertising. When you’re in this medium 
... everybody knows you’re advertising ! 
The space unit is big, with four colors. 
The cost is low. One order, one bill, cover the 
whole transaction... Learn more about the 
greatest advertising opportunity of our 


times! . . . Ask any office! 





| 
ail 


The first national newspaper network... Mi etropolitan G roup 


\\\ \\ ‘S Comic Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun « Boston Globe ¢ Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer « Detroit News « New York News 
3 . Philadelphia Inquirer St. Louis Globe-Democrat «* Washington Star ¢ Des Moines Register »* Milwaukee lournal 
Minneapolis Tribune « St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ ALTERNATES: Boston Herald « Detroit Free Press ¢ New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Washington Post ¢ optionAL: Buffalo Courier-Express « Cincinnati Enquirer « Columbus Dispatch « Dallas News « New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
Omaha World-Herald + Providence Journal ¢ Rochester Democrat & Chronicle * San Antonio Express « Springfield Union & Republican 
Syracuse Post-Standarc ¢ METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee e Long Beach Press-Telegram ¢ Los Angeles Times ¢ Oakland Tribune ¢ Oregon Journal 
Sacramento Bee + San Francisco Chronicle ¢ Seattle Times »* Spokane Spokesman-Review «¢ Tacoma News Tribune 









Pittsburgh Press 


San Diego Union e« 


220 E. 42d St., New York + Cuicaco: Tribune Tower + Detrorr: New Center Bldg. + San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. 
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Speed Saws Cu 
In Metal Work 


NEW YORK.—As the result of 
the development of revolutionary 
high-speed methods for cutting 
metals for airplanes, tanks, en- 
gines, gun mounts and other war 
equipment, it is possible to machine 
hard steel as much as 10 times 
faster than two years ago and to 
cut airplane aluminums 15 to 20 
times faster, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers was told 
during its annual meeting here. 


It was disclosed that the high- 
speed metal milling has been made 
possible by harder cutting tools, 
such as cemented tungsten carbide 
and tantalum alloys. The _ idea, 
however, was said to have been 
conceived when a workman at 


Burkhard Is Named 


To Studebaker Post 


SOUTH BEND.—Newest of ad- 
ditions to Studebaker’s business 
management field staff is E. W. 
Burkhard, it was announced last 
week by Vice President K. B. 
Elliott. 


tting Time 


Vultee Aircraft, Inc., used a high- 
speed wood saw as an emergency 
measure to cut a piece of dura- 
lumin. 

It was pointed out that one of 
the chief obstacles of high-speed 
cutting of metals was that speed 
generated heat. It was found that 
after a critical speed had been 
passed the heat was carried off by 
the chips, leaving the metal itself 
cool. Further experiments, it was 
reported, led to increases in chip 
space—i.e., greater distances be- 
tween teeth on the cutters. 

The society was shown micro- 
scopic photographs projected on 
lantern slides which revealed that 
new cutting tools removed metal 
chips in one forty-thousandth sec- 
ond, with cutting wheels turning at 
rates as much as 40,000 feet a min- 
ute. It was reported that these 
tools enabled war industries to cut 
finished parts from raw _ stock 
steel or duralumin with the same 
speed as if such stock were wood. 


best results in our 


You_ get the 
Section, inside back cover. 


Classifie 
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To Start Reconversion ... 


Higher City Sales Tax 
Hinted by LaGuardia 


NEW YORK.—A movement 
for a higher New York City 
sales tax rate or some other 
form of new or increased mu- 
nicipal levy affecting business 
was forecast by Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia’s message to the 
opening session of the 1944-45 
City Council. 


Warning that “high as real 
estate taxes are today, they will 
be higher if we do not get the 
authority and power to raise 
additional revenues from 
sources other than real estate,” 
LaGuardia said he would ask 
the State Legislature for “enabl- 
ing legislation to raise addi- 
tional revenue, at least $25,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000 more than the 
present revenue of the city.” 


Although the mayor did not 
specify in his message what 
form such taxation might take, 
it was recalled that he sought 
twice last year to win state 
legislative sanction for an in- 
crease in the 1 percent city sales 
tax. 








Small Firms’ Exemption 


From WPB Curbs Urged 


NEW YORK.—Exemption from 
WPB’s limitation orders of all 
small manufacturers, who consti- 
tute 85 percent of the total but use 
only 10 percent of the materials, 
was urged in an address here re- 
cently by David R. Craig, president 
of the American Retail Federation, 
as a means of starting reconversion 
to civilian goods. 

Warning that “among mis- 
takes we might make is to de- 
cide that an even start for 
competing manufacturers is 
more important than produc- 
tion of goods for civilians,” 
Craig told the annual confer- 
ence of the National Ass’n. of 
Retail Secretaries that the 
result would be a decision not 
to reconvert idle facilities and 
labor to civilian production in 
any plant at all until all the 
plants in that industry are 
ready for reconversion. 

Nine barriers obstructing or 






















Facts and Flashes 


FROM THE WARTIME AUTOMOTIVE FRONT 


Technical Service Department 
ETHYL CORPORATION 





From the 

































premium fuels. 










next department that can start on it at once. 


departments going full steam and gets jobs done without delay. 


Output of 100-octane gasoline to be greatly increased during next few 
months. Restrictions in antiknock value of premium and regular fuels for 
civilian use, recently announced by P.A.W., aimed to conserve supplies of 
tetraethyl lead. This move is more understandable when we realize that every 
allon of 100-octane aviation fuel now contains more Ethyl fluid than pre-war 





Control Center is new wrinkle for large repair shops. Shortly before car is 


LT 


finished in one department, control man is advised, and he schedules it into 


Control Center system keeps all 





































maintenance ch 





eck—ups. 


Nearly two million cars will be scrapped in '44 (at present rate of about 
150,000 per month). Cars of war workers and farmers average oldest in age. 
WPB has no plans to resume passenger car production "at any time now predict— 
able." 33% jump in vehicle breakdowns in Holland Tunnel, New York, furnishes 


good index to show lack of service and need for more systematic preventive 































failure of tir 


e. 


"Seasoning" of a tire adds miles to its life, according to practical truck 
fleet operators, who break in a new tire in winter time on front wheels or in 
light service for the first few thousand miles. Theory is that the "seasoning" 
period allows internal adjustment of stresses and thus prevents premature 




























surance... . 


Labor, Washing 







absenteeism, turnover 


"Oil is Ammunition. Use it wisely!" 


ton, D. C. 


Free services of safety engineers and free courses in safety engineering are 
available to cut down accident hazards which aggravate problems of manpower, 
to cut down costs of workmen's compensation in— 
to keep the war materials flowing. Get details from National 

Committee for the Conservation of Manpower in War Industries, U. S. Dept. of 















Says a high-ranking U.S. General: "When Hitler hitched his chariot to an in- 
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ternal—combustion engine, he ran it straight down our alley." In other words, 
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threatening eventually to obstruct 
the maintenance of maximum em- 
ployment under changing military 
requirements were listed by the 
speaker as including: The threat of 
government operation, for yard- 
stick purposes, of the plants which 
it owns; the threat of surplus 
stocks; delay in settlement of can- 
celed contracts; manpower short- 
age; WPB limitation orders; lack 
of balance in the supply of ma- 
terials; the current attitude of the 
Administration toward price; the 
tax structure so far as it discour- 
ages new enterprise—and private 
investment; and lack of announced 
policies by the Administration. 

Pointing out that changing mili- 
tary requirements have “thrown 
into our laps” questions which it 
was thought would not become 
acute until after the war, Craig 
cited the fact that “we are demobil- 
izing troops at the rate of about 
75,000 monthly” and that the Army 
Air Forces released a month ago 
more than $2,500,000 of its sup- 
plies. 

“Reconversion of plant ca- 
pacity is on our doorstep with 
respect to plants whose orders 
already have been cut, either 
back or out,” he said. “Twenty- 
two open-hearth and 12 blast 
furnaces have been shut down 
for lack of orders, and, accord- 
ing to CIO reports, more than 
3,000,000 steel workers who 
are customers of the stores 
near them have been laid off. 
From here to T-day—the end 
of Tokio—we shall generally 
be on a military replacement 
basis.” 

Asserting that the kind of assist- 
ance required from government is 
really nothing more than permis- 
sion to go ahead and produce, 
Craig added: “At this moment the 
government, through its fiscal and 
taxation policies, is withholding 
that permission.” 

Stressing that his remarks were 
confined to the reconversion of 
facilities not directly needed for 
the war effort, he said that when 
contracts are canceled and facilities 
are no longer needed for the defeat 
of Germany and Japan, “it makes 
sense to put them quickly to work 
in the production of civilian goods 
and maintenance of maximum em- 
ployment.” 

Craig also urged immediate 
release by the armed services 
of as much of their surplus 
goods as can be considered 
excessive. He said this point 
soon would be taken up for in- 
corporation in the surplus 
goods program of the central 
council of National Retail 
Ass'n. 

Declaring that at least one pro- 
posal by a manufacturers’ up 
called for postponement of the 
disposal of government-owned war 
supplies for a five-year period after 
the end of hostilities, he contended 
it is important that the goods 
reach consumers immediately and 
_ out of the way of new produc- 
ion.’ 


Iowa Income Tax 


Repeal Proposed 


DES MOINES, Ia.—Proposals for 
outright repeal or one-year can- 
cellation of Iowa’s income tax may 
be brought up at a special session 
of the State Legislature which is 
scheduled to convene here Jan. 26 
for the purpose of guaranteeing 
servicemen voting privileges in the 
1944 elections. 

State Sep. Carroll Lane, Carroll 
Republican, said here that under 
certain conditions he would “help 
sponsor” a bill to cancel state in- 
come taxes collectible this year. 
The idea was earlier advanced by 
Senator J. T. Dykhouse, Rock 
Rapids Republican. 

Although expressing belief that 
cancellation of the tax for one year 
would be “sound in view of the 
large balance in the state treas- 
ury,” Senator Lane emphasized 
that he was not in favor of throw- 
ing the special legislative session 
open to the consideration of all 
sorts of bills. 
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A LIFELINE TO VICTORY! 


~., Monroe Shock Absorbers have from the first been 


standard equipment on many vehicles that traversed 
the toughest terrains in the world—and assisted in holding the 


lifeline to victory. There is no job too tough for Monroes.. . 


they are built for tough jobs. 


* 


* 


Monroe was awarded the oo bates a f poe: 
Army-Navy “E® Flag te ank Destroyers, Half Tracks, 
Trucks, Ambulances, Jeeps, and 
"42, and the stars have ' ‘ 
Motorcycles...also, for Railway 
been added. 


fe SU eC 


Passenger Cars. 


* 
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Freight Field for Planes 
Outlined to SAE 


DENVER.—Freight planes after 
the war won’t kill train and truck 
transportation, Ray D. Kelly, super- 
intendent of development for 
United Air Lines, told the Colo- 
rado section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers here last 
week. 

“You've got to start with funda- 
mentals,” he said, “and the funda- 
mentals are these, that the superi- 
ority of airplanes over any other 
method of transportation lies only 
in the facts of speed and the 
ability to travel in a straight line. 

“There is also the economic fac- 
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tor that a pound of push on a rail- 
road will move a hundred pounds 
of freight. It’s a matter of gravity 
and having your feet on the 
earth.” 

Kelly indicated that airplanes 
will continue to carry perishable 
and urgent freight, anything into 
which the time factor enters, such 
as fruit and sea food. 

“What, for instance, could not 
the fruit industry of Colorado de- 
velop into if the transportation and 
servicing-during-transportation cost 
could be reduced to a minimum by 
plane delivery?” Kelly asked. 


In speaking of improvements in 
design and air freight trains, Kelly 
said: 

“It has most definitely been 
established that the height of 
efficiency is maintained only when 
the entire carrying capacity of a 
plane is in one unit. You can have 
an air freight train if you want, 
but you cut down the speed of the 
plane and sacrifice the only su- 
periority of planes to other modes 
of transportation, what we were 
talking about. 

“As for new design, yes. The 
planes of the future will be bigger 
and faster. Not 500,000 pounds, 
which is 20 times as big as they 
are now, but 100,000 pounds, which 
is four to six times as big as they 
are now.” 


Building Postwar Fund... 


Emergency Gas Tax 
To Continue in N.Y. 


ALBAN Y.—New York State’s 
two one - cent - per- gallon gasoline 
taxes, enacted during the depres- 
sion decade as “emergency” levies 
in addition to the normal two-cent 
gasoline tax, appear likely to be 
continued despite the fact that the 
state treasury will be bulging with 
a surplus of $140,000,000 at the end 
of its fiscal year March 31. 


Disclosing in his message at 


Applications to consider 


the use of TIMKEN 


BEARINGS in 
Helicopters 


IMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CAN’ 


the opening of the 1944 state 
legislative session here that the 
surplus is of such huge dimen- 
sion, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey ad- 
vised against either tax reduc- 
tion or additional spending and 
asked that the surplus be “locked 
up” in a separate fund to meet 
‘ postwar highway and other con- 
struction demands, and offset 
possible falling revenues when 
war production ceases. 


“Either tax reduction or in- 
creased spending at this time 
would, in my judgment, be unsound 
and _ irresponsible,” Dewey said. 
“We must never forget that this 
is not a normal surplus. It does 
not reflect either normal receipts 
or normal expenditures. It has 
come to us out of the hurricane of 
war. It can be, it must be safe- 
guarded to meet postwar needs. 


“Too often, fiscal policy has fol- 
lowed the treacherous course of 
reducing taxes in relatively good 
times only to be confronted with 
the black necessity of increasing 
taxes in hard times. We must avoid 
that pitfall. The existing level of 
taxes can be borne more easily now 
than could higher taxes after the 
war. The incomes from which 
taxes must be paid are today at 
the highest point in our history.” 


Gov. Dewey pointed out that 
had men and materials been 
available to meet the state’s 
highway and other construction 
needs, such a large surplus would 
not exist. He urged that the 
surplus be set aside to meet these 
deficiencies as soon as possible 
and to contribute to postwar 
employment, 

“When the war is over and ma- 
terials are again available, the 
state must be prepared to under- 
take very extensive repairs, mod- 
ernization and new construction,” 
he said. “In so doing it will have 
an opportunity to contribute great- 
ly to postwar reemployment and 
to the stimulation of industrial re- 
covery. We must make ready now 
by clearing away some of the ob- 
stacles that have previously ham- 
pered the proper development of 
our highway system. 

“One of the most important of 
these obstacles has been the ae- 
quisition of rights of way. For this 
the state has hitherto been depend- 
ent upon the action of individual 
counties. As a result, a heavy 
burden was placed upon many 
counties and the state’s program 
of highway development was de- 
feated by the unwillingness or in- 
ability of some counties to acquire 
the necessary rights of way. 

“This question has been given 
careful study in recent months. I 
now recommend that the state be 
authorized to acquire and pay for 
necessary rights of way in order 
that the postwar program of high- 
way construction may be carried 
out. In this connection I also 
recommend that the state should 
pay for the building of those parts 
of its arterial highways which are 
to pass through cities.” 


Weatherhead Co. 
Adds 2 Officials 


CLEVELAND.— Two new vice- 
presidential posts at the Weather- 
head Co. were announced last week 
by A. J. Weatherhead jr., president. 
The newly created “position of 
executive vice-president will be 
filled by H. I. Lewis, Hartford, 
Conn., an official of the American 
Hardware Co. Henry F. Bailey, 
Cleveland banker, will take over 
the position of vice-president in 
charge of finance. 

“These additions to top executive 
direction of the company’s affairs 
have been made necessary by the 
continued growth of our business,” 
Weatherhead said. “As the world’s 
largest manufacturer of fittings for 
automotive, aviation, and a wide 
variety of industrial equipment, we 
are putting ourselves in a position 
to serve these industries to the 
best possible advantage in the 
postwar future.” 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew iw! 
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B FEW OF THE MANY WHO HAVE TRAVELLED BY AIR OVERSEAS DURING THIS WAR 
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GLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


RICHARD 8. RUSSELL GENERAL G. L. GARPENTES 


TO WORK TOGETHER 
PEOPLE FIRST MUST GET TOGETHER 


The President of the United States to Africa, 
by air! 

The Secretary of State to Russia, by air! 

Numerous other Americans and leaders 
of the United Nations, on their world-wide 
war missions, are criss-crossing the world 
by air. 

They have to go to places quickly in 
order to do things quickly! 


It's Getting Commonplace 
Not only do transport planes quickly bridge 
the Atlantic and Pacific for thousands of 
persons, but also for tons and tons of 
products necessary to wir. this war. The 
crews of the cargo and passenger planes 
of the Army’s Air Transport Command 
and the Naval Air Transport Service will 
go down in history for the vital roles they 


are playing in today’s world drama. 


Yes, international war travellers do use air 


as nonchalantly as we at home hail a taxi. 


Due to air transportation the old song 
title ‘*Forty-Five Minutes From Broadway” 


now has unzversal significance. 


Why Not? Air Is Everywhere 
The importance of why one travels changes 
with the times. Now it’s for military, po- 


litical and morale reasons. 


Tomorrow, it will be for all manner of 
business, professional and recreational 
reasons. Then, the travel missions of even 
more people, both domestic and interna- 


tional, will acquire firs¢ rank in importance. 


American Airlines Will Grow 
Peacetime travellers too will demand the 
time-saving, easy, comfortable azr-way to 


go places and do things. 


Our job is to grow in order to enable more 
people, in all lines of business, to get 
together quicker so that they may work 


together more effectively. 


It’s Inevitable 


Large as is the volume of today’s wartime 
air travel it-is only a hint of the inevitable 
postwar volume. Even if we desired to, 
we could not prevent its growth, any more 
than the steamship, the train and the motor 
car were prevented. 

American Airlines, being the greatest 


national airline and a great international 
airline, 1s preparing for future expansion 


—because. air transportation is still NEW 


for mallions of people. 
Z y a , | - 
A. N. KEMP 
President 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN AIRLINES Iuc. ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Denver AAA Heads See 
No Need for Gas Cut 


DENVER.—Further reduction of 
gasoline ration coupon values for 
the first quarter of 1944 is unneces- | 
sary, Clarence Werthan, local man- 
ager of the American Automobile 
Assn. club, said last week after 
an analysis of federal gasoline 
allocations. 

“The petroleum administrator for 
war,” he said, “has just certified 
to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion total gasoline allocations for 
all districts of 1,117,000 barrels a 
day for the next three months. This 
is only a slight reduction and indi- 
cates gasoline rationing is now 
keyed to a ‘war normal.’ 

“The five Rocky Mountain states 
are allowed 32,000 barrels a day| 
as against the prior allowance of 


McKimmie Gets Post 


RICHMOND, Va.—Charles G. Mc-| 
Kimmie, president of the McKimmie 
Motor Co., Inc., and past president of | 
the Virginia Automobile Dealers Assn., 
has been elected to the directorate 
of the Central National Bank of} 
Richmond. | 





34,000 barrels. This reduction 
sonal decline, since less gasoline is 
used at this time of year, and 
there is a lower demand for off- 
the-highway gasoline, such as farm 
equipment.” 

P. K. Davis, deputy petroleum 
administration, states that since 
these allocations represent’ the 
“total ODT claims for these dis- 
tricts, equalization of basic allow- 
ance for all motorists in all sec- 
tions will be met, because the ODT 
claims are based upon an equali- 
zation formula under which due 
consideration is given to differ- 
ences in local conditions such as 
availability of mass transportation 
facilities, distances of travel and 
so on. 

This is good news for the motor- 
ists,” Werthan asserted. “Barring 
some unforeseen war emergency or 
transportation problem, there is no 
reason why the Rocky Mountain 
states may not continue all essen- 
tial car uses, although the tire 


of | 
| only 2,000 barrels represents a sea- 
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Shell Co. Taking Over 
98 Service Stations 

ST. LOUIS.—Ninety-eight serv- 
ice stations in the Middle West, 
including nine in St. Louis and 
adjacent St. Louis County, are 
soon to be taken over by the 
Shell Oil Co., according to an 
announcement last week by 
District Manager P. C. Thomas. 
The stations are being taken 
over from the National Refining 
Co. and have been operated by 
that company. 

The reasons given for the 
move is to expand service fa- 
cilities in basic market terri- 
tories in these times when serv- 
ice and maintenance are s80 
essential and to prepare for the 
postwar period. 


situation will remain critical and 
could affect mileage allowances.” 

Werthan said gallonage allocated 
the five Rocky Mountain states 
represents less than 3 percent of 
the total gasoline released for 
civilian use. Any reduction possi- 
ble in coupon values in this area, 
therefore, would not result in any 
material increase of gasoline to be 
used in other districts. 


24, 


1944 


Dangers Cited... 


Sound Policy Needed 
On Highway Funds 


NEW YORK.— Analysis of the 
past disposition of highway user 
funds “clearly indicates that only 
through the adoption of sound 
financing principles and the elimi- 
nation of the diversion practice will 
the interests of the motorists and 
the public generally be protected in 
future highway building programs.” 

So asserts the American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee in its 
latest Tax Economics Bulletin, 
which compares the disposition of 
highway user funds in 1942 and 
1941, 


“Probably the most signifi- 
cant feature” of the comparison, 
the OPIC says, “is the fact that 
@ proportionately greater amount 
of highway user funds was di- 
verted to nonhighway purposes 
in 1942 than in the preceding 
year. Some states did make 
progress in reducing diversion in 


IS ONE PRACTICE WE WOULD NEVER CHANGE! 


C24 


Above is a picture of the most recent 
Pontiac factory-dealer conference 


held in Pontiac December 13-14, 1943. 


Attended by nearly 25 representative dealers 
and zone managers, by the heads of Pontiac’s 


sales, engineering, manufacturing and inspec- 


tion divisions, 


and by H. J. Klingler, General 


Manager, it represents the continuation of a 


practice begun nearly 10 years ago. 


To these regularly-held conferences, we at- 


tribute no small part of the extremely cordial, 


satisfactory and mutually profitable relation- 


ship that has existed so long between Pontiac 


dealers and their factory. 


ONTIAC 


Ss 


\\ DIVISION OF 


At present—as we have been ever since Pearl 
Harbor—we are concentrating on helping 
our dealers to conserve their financial strength 


and stability, to maintain and 
service and service facilities 


improve their 
and, through 


every means at our command, “lift their sights” 
against the day when the competitive free 
market will again be restored in the automo- 


bile world. 


From what has been accomplished to date, 
both we and our dealers look to the future 
not only with confidence but with anticipation. 
And in that future, meetings such as the one 
pictured here will play a conspicuous and 
continuing part. Based on experience, we 
would never willingly give them up. 


GENERAL Motors 


1942, but this was outweighed by 
those that used larger propor- 
tions for purposes wholly unre- 
lated to highways. 


“Thus, on a nationwide basis the 
proportion diverted increased t 
15.5 percent from 14.8 percent in 
1941. The actual dollar amount 
used for nonhighway purposes wa: 
moderately lower because total 
highway user taxes declined.” 

Citing Public Roads Administra 
tion data, the committee points out 
that total highway user taxes dis- 
tributed in 1942 totaled $1,321 391, 
000, of which $204,165,000 went for 
nonhighway purposes, while in the 
preceding year a total of $215,039.- 
000 was diverted from $1,452,011,000. 

“It is noteworthy also,” the com 
mittee further notes, “that the 
actual amount spent for state high- 
way debt service was larger in 194 
than in the preceding year—$161,- 
46700 as compared with $151,722,- 
000 in 1941—-while the proportion o 
total highway user receipts allo- 
cated for this purpose rose to 12.2 
percent from 10.5 percent. To some 
extent the increase in this exvendi- 
ture item apparently was due to 
the fact that some states antici- 
pated part of their highway bond 
maturities. 

“Even assuming that the 
amount allocated for highway 
debt service requirements re- 
mains static in 1948, it will ab- 
sorb a considerably larger share 
of total highway user tax reve- 
nues than in 1942 because of the 
decline in these receipts, ... 

“As a result of past unsound 
highway financing policies, a num- 
ber of states are now being handi- 
capped in providing funds for post- 
war road development, yet some 
are again contemplating the is- 
suance of additional bonds. Before 
taking such a step, a state should 
seriously consider the future finan- 
cial problems which may arise 
from going further into debt. 

“Although the issuance of honds 
makes available immediately a 
greater amount of funds for high- 
way construction, it tends to re- 
duce the proportion later on be- 
cause of the need of meeting 
amortization and interest charges. 
Experience has shown that over 
the longer term, adherence to a 
pay-as-you-go policy provides the 
greatest highway user benefits. 

“Another fact evident in 1912 was 
the increased proportion of gaso- 
line and motor vehicle tax receipts 
expended ffor local roads and 
streets, the amount so spent rep- 
resenting 25.2 percent of the total 
as against 23.9 percent in 1941.” 


Dealers May Get 
Own Ration Board 


PHILADELPHIA. Establish- 
ment of a new Philadelphia ration 
board for automobile and gasoline 
dealers only is being considered by 
the Office of Price Administration, 
it was disclosed at a luncheon 
meeting of the Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn. by Martin 
Bury, president. 

Many local boards are not con- 
versant with dealer requirements, 
and rations issued to members of 
the trade are frequently inequit- 
able as a consequence. It is felt 
here that the situation could be 
solved by a special board for deal- 
ers. OPA officials in a conference 
with PATA recommended, Bury 
disclosed, that the volunteer mem- 
bers of this board should be auto- 
mobile dealers, to be recommended 
by PATA. He asked the member- 
ship to submit suggestions to fur- 
ther the project. 


Vancouver’s Welsf. ord 


Heads Insurance Plan 
VANCOUVER.—Walter G. Wels- 
ford, who for the past 23 years has 
been associated with the Vancouver 
Board of Trade and who has 
served as secretary of the Van- 
couver Motor Dealers’ Assn. and 
of the advertising and sales bureau 
of the board, has resigned to take 
charge of the new British Columbia 
hospital insurance plan being de- 
veloped by Associated Hospitals 
Services of British Columbia. 
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DOUBLE TROUBLE FOR THE AXIS. is 


Here are the U. S. Navy’s Vought charged 18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney their precision craftsmanship and 
Corsair and Grumman Hellcat... two engines built by Nash! their ability to build great engines in 
of the fastest, finest, toughest carrier- quantity. 
based fighter planes in the air today! It is no accident that these sleek bullets 
Detailed performance and design fea- | —breaking the back of Japanese air It is this precision craftsmanship . . . 
tures of the Corsair and the Hellcat are _ yower in the Pacific with combat scores _ this ability to build the finest in quantity 
Navy secrets, but . . . both planes have of 6-to-1, 8-to-1, 30-to-O—are powered | —Whether it be Nash automobile en- 
speeds in excess of 400 m.p.h. . . . both by engines built in Nash plants... gines in peacetime or great aircraft en- 
can fight at altitudes more than 7 miles gines in wartime—that makes certain 


above sea level .. . For the men and women of Nash- when peace comes Nash will offer a 


And both are powered by 2,000 h.p. super- Kelvinator have long been proud of — great new Nash automobile! 


’ S The men and women of the Propeller Division of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation have been awarded, 
_ and proudly fly and wear, the famous Army-Navy 
“"E” for High Achievement in Wor Production. 


The U. S. Navy's Vought CORSAIR; ship- 
board fighter distinguished by its gull- 


The great 2,000 h.p., 18-cylinder Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engine with 2-stage, 
power-driven supercharger built for 
Vought Corsairs and Grumma n Hellcots 
only by its designer and Nash! 
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The U. S$. Navy’s new Grumman HELLCAT; SS 
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Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
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Colorado’s Oil Shale Fields 


Growing in Importance 


DENVER.—A 50-year supply of 
oil lies buried in northwest Colo- 
rado shale. Therefore, motorists 
can be assured of driving their 
cars a considerable distance yet. 
Imbedded in the shale formations 
of a tract of land larger than 
Delaware in northwestern Colorado 
lies this shale formation, known as 
“fire sand” by the Indians. 


With flush pools drying up, 
and with Interior Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes warning “we 
must find new oil now to main- 
tain production at present levels,” 
the 79 billion barrels of oil esti- 
mated to be in the shale escarp- 
ments give promise of outstand- 
ing future developments. An 
additional 42 billion barrels lies 
in the Utah shales, close to the 
Colorado deposits. 


In prewar days, the United States 
consumed one and a half billion 
barrels of oil annually. Known re- 
serves, in oil sands in proven fields, 
are equivalent to 14 years’ supply 
at this rate, not taking into con- 
sideration the added demand for 





petroleum for rubber and other 
products. 


Most of Colorado’s shales are in 
Garfield and Rio Blanco counties, 
with some in Moffat and Mesa. 
The known area, according to the 
U. S. Geological Survey, is 1,373,755 
acres. 


Oil from shale is nothing new, 
although it has been brought to 
the forefront in recent months by 
the sudden realization that an oil 
shortage is at our door. 

Those who have studied the 
feasibility of shale oil production 
agree that the actual cost and 
operation of a reduction plant is 
only a small part of the antici- 
pated cost. They point out that 
mining operations must be 
undertaken. This will require 
construction of many housing 
units and extension of transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Coupled with production of crude 
oil for refining into fuels and lubri- 
cants is the possibility, according 
to Prof. Robert A. Baxter, of the 
Colorado School of Mines, of using 





the product for synthetic rubber, 
plastics and resins. 

Development of the shale beds 
ties in with completion of the 
Colorado-Big Thompson water and 
power project. Huge quantities of 
cheap power will be needed for 
mining, retorting, refining and 
manufacturing, as will a great deal 
of water. The Colorado River will 
be called upon to furnish a con- 
stant flow for the retorting process, 
necessitating completion of the 
upper-river control reservoirs. 

Congress is considering a 30- 
million-dollar appropriation for the 
development of additional oil sup- 
plies from coal and oil. Colorado 
has assurance that part of the 
money, when available, will be used 
to set up a pilot plant, of commer- 
cial capacity, to explore potentiali- 
ties of the “burning sands” of 
northwestern Colorado. 


Gets Punch-Lok Rights 


AKRON. — The industrial products 
sales division of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has been granted national distribution 
rights of the Punch-Lok hose clamp 
and method of applying it to hose of 
all types, electric cable, and wire or 
textile rope, it was announced last 
week by E. F. Tomlinson, division 
general manager. The clamp is a 
mechanical device used to_ connect 
various kinds of male 
fittings, special nipples, 
ordinary pipe to a hose. 





and_ female 
menders, or 
























































THE PUBLIC DOESN’T KNOW 














. . . BUT YOU DO! 























The public doesn’t realize how serious the auto-— 








mobile situation is. But you do! 








You know that the available supply of cars is 





dwindling at an alarming rate —that the pro- 








ductivity of our nation may be badly crippled 





shortly unless the rate at which cars are failing 











can be slowed. 








Therefore the wartime job of car dealers is not only 








to provide maintenance and repair service but to 








educate car owners to make full use of that service. 











After you’ve done all you can to perfect service 











facilities, use all your influence to 








induce motorists to practice better 





maintenance, of which the prime 














step is better lubrication. 














Make Veedol Motor Oil available to 








your trade. Veedol is super-refined 











from 100° Pennsylvania crude and 





Now avail- 

















thle in fac- 


affords car engines the finest of pro- 








tory sealed 





l-qt. fiber- 


tection against heat and 


cold and 








plastic con- 





tainers. 


wear. 
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Surprise for Some Predicted . . . 
Speed in Reconversion 


Seen by OPA Adviser 


NEW YORK.—That reconver- 
sion for the production of automo- 
biles will not await the end of the 
war was forecast by OPA Economic 
Adviser Richard V. Gilbert in a 
recent address at the closing ses- 
sion of a two-day marketing con- 
ference sponsored here by the 
American Management Ass’n. 

“The speed with which many of 
the consumer durables will re- 
appear will, I think, surprise many 
people,” he said, adding: 

“Materials and facilities are al- 
ready easing, but manpower is 
lacking. By midsummer, supplies 
of small hard goods will be ample, 
and by the end of the year will go 
beyond that. 

“Within six months of the end 

of the European war, we shall 

be in relatively full production 
of consumer durables. By the 
end of the Japanese war, we 
shall probably have reconvert- 
ed for the production of cars, 
refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and many other items.” 

Gilbert said that with reconver- 
sion will come a reduction in the 
=nnual national income of not less 
than $15,000,000,000, even if total 
employment is maintained at pres- 
ent peak levels and if wage rates 
remain unchanged. Considering the 
nrobable drop in wage rates and 
total employment, he estimated na- 
tional income would drop by $35,- 
000.000,000. 

He said two ameliorating factors 
were the probability that the war 
will not end suddenly and that. 
through price control, the current 
cost of living has risen only 50 
percent as much as in the corre- 
sponding period in the last war, 
and industrial price only one-quar- 
ter as much. He warned, however, 
that Japan might capitulate with 
Germany’s collapse and that we 
must be prepared for any event- 
uality. 

Predicting that the time is 
not far off when our basic con- 
cern will be, not with prevent- 
ing inflation, but with prevent- 
ing deflation, Gilbert said that 
“prices may be falling away 
from our ceilings even before 
the war ends.” 

“Price and rationing controls 
will be lifted at the very earliest 
moment consistent with national 
safety,” he said, but added that, 
just as it was “not the mere decla- 
ration of war that made them 
necessary, the need for them will 
not disappear the moment the 
enemy surrenders.” He predicted a 
piecemeal abandonment of both 
vhases of control, depending on 
epee in the military situa- 

ion. 


Another speaker, William J. 
Moll, of Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, Inc., cited the results 
of a survey he recently com- 
pleted for the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce as showing that 
a total of $28,000,000,000 will 
be spent by families for major 
articles, and by retailers, dis- 
tributors and restaurants for 
property improvements, within 
six months after the war’s end. 
Arthur A. Hood, director of 
dealer relations, Johns-Manville, 
told the conference that in order 
to sell $50,000,000,000 more in con- 
sumer goods than were ever sold 
before, between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 new retail outlets would have 
to be established. He said this 
would call for a 22 percent increase 
in “distribution manpower,” with 
1,000,000 additional salesmen and 
between 100,000 and 150,000 addi- 
tional sales managers at all levels. 

Calling for wide utilization of 
market research “as a continuing 
operation” in the postwar area, 
Arthur P. Hirose, director of 
market research and promotion of 
McCall Corp., said such research 
provides the best assurance against 
mistakes in producing new models 
or entering new fields with new 
products. 


While terming research the 
first essential of good adver- 
tising, Raymond Rubicam, 
chairman of the board of 
Young & Rubicam, added that 








advertisers should never over- 
look the creative side of the 
craft. He said surveys have 
proved that the best copy is 
five times as effective as aver- 
age copy, and 14 times as 
effective as the poorest. 

Speaking at an earlier session 
of the conference, S. Morris Living- 
ston, chief of the national eco- 
nomic unit of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, said that 
the way in which’ temporary 
workers are discharged will count 
heavily in determining the extent 
of postwar unemployment. 

Livingston’s reference to tempo- 
rary workers followed a suggestion 
by Dr. Donald H. Davenport, of 
the Department of Labor, for a 
government program to make it 
financially feasible for students, 
older workers and women war 
workers to retire from the nation’s _ 
labor force after the war. Daven- 
port said such a program would go 
far toward dissolving a group of 
some 5,000,000 war workers, repre- 
senting a major obstacle to reem- 
ployment of returning servicemen. 

To increase sales in postwar 
years to current war and civilian 
levels, Don G. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent of Sylvania Products, Inc., 
asserted that business must give 
the public “better products for 
less money than in the prewar 
days.” 

“Selling is going to become less 
glamorous in its approach, but a 
lot earthier and more effective,” he 
said. “We will learn to rely less 
on intuition, more on testing; less 
on shouting, more on psychology; 
less on hunches, more on measure- 
ment.” 


Fisher Adopts 
Mass X-Ray 


Inspection 


DETROIT.—A method of X-ray- 
ing in mass quantity is another 
time-saving element introduced by 
former automotive producers in 
the production of high-stress parts 
for use in airplane manufacture, 
it was learned here last week. 

Developed to enable high-speed 
inspection of strategic castings to 
keep pace with assembly line 
methods of production, the new 
X-ray machine has a capacity of 
two pictures a minute or one com- 
pletely inspected tray, containing 
from one to 20 parts, every 30 
seconds. 

The machine is the result of 
much research work and was de- 
veloped jointly by engineers of the 
Ternstedt division of Fisher Body 
and the X-ray division of West- 
inghouse, it was announced by E. 
F. Fisher, general manager of 
Fisher Body. 

Involving simple assembly line 
principles, the most important unit 
in the process is a 40-foot long 
conveyor that carries the castings 
before the X-ray equipment. Upon 
being developed the plates reveal 
“blow” holes, cracks and other 
defects in the metal. 

The machine has resulted not 
only in a considerable step-up in- 
spection but also has reduced the 
number of man and machine-hours 
normally wasted on imperfect cast- 
ings, since flaws are detected be- 
fore any machine operations are 
begun, Fisher pointed out. 

Although designed to _ inspect 
engines and fuselage castings of 
aluminum up to five inches in 
thickness, the machine can be 
adapted readily to usage with other 
metals. 


Plans PATA Luncheons 


PHILADELPHIA.—Charles W. 
Schiele has been appointed chairman 
of the Luncheon Club Committee of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade Assn., 
it was announced last week. He will 
have charge of arranging the weekly 
luncheon meetings that have proved so 
instructive to ATA members and 






' promises to make them as entertaining 


and informative as possible. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 
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YOU HAVE DONE 
A TOUGH JOB WELL! 


How CAN DETROIT, home of the motor car, best 
welcome the automobile dealers of America in 
convention assembled in the Motor City?... 
Perhaps by simply saying this: “The industry of 
which you are a part is proud of you.” 

Ww * ww 
In keeping vital transportation rolling since 
Pearl Harbor, you have done a job that called 
for courage, ingenuity, determination, sacrifice. 


It ranks high among home front accomplishments. 


It will prove important to the final Victory. 
w * x 


No welcome to automobile dealers can be com- 
plete, however, without a salute to the dealers’ 
association—the N.A.D.A. It started early—it has 
worked late—in the interests of the retailers upon 


whom the blow fell so heavily two years ago. Its 


splendid accomplishments are well known to all 


dealers. 
vr * * 


Hudson, like all other companies in the industry, 
is engaged in total war production—thankful that 
we are able to bring to the task 34 years of high- 
precision manufacturing experience. Thankful, 
too, that we have been able to give our distrib- 
utors and dealers all possible help in their sales 
and servicing job. 
* w * 


Some day, Automobile Row will come back into 
its own—and the American public will naturally 
look to you for new and finer automobiles. We 
promise that all Hudson’s facilities and experi- 
ence—with the added skills and new methods 
born of war—will go into the building of the kind 


of cars that belong in a Better World of Tomorrow. 


Hudson Headquarters, N.A.D. A. Convention, Book-Cadillac Hotel 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit 14, Michigan 


Hudson Aviation Division Wins Second 
Army-Navy Award for Meritorious 
Service on the Production Front. 


OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION... OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION 
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MEWA Reviews Progress 
Made In the Last Year 


CHICAGO.—The Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers Assn. 
through its general manager, B. W. 
Ruark, issued to the membership 
last week a 14-page highspot re- 
port on work and progress for the 
year 1943. 


Some of the subjects covered 
were: 


On membership, the MEWA had 
a net increase of 78 new members 
which was a slight increase over 
1942. 

On the MEWA representation in 
Washington, it gives a clear pic- 
ture of the association’s constant 
and close contact with all the war 
agencies whose work has a bear- 
ing on the interest and welfare of 
automotive wholesalers. 

The report covers the successful 
MEWA ‘regional industry confer- 
ences that were held in seven cities 
throughout the country during the 
first half of 1943. 

With respect to the so-called 
postwar planning, the report covers 
the several activities that the 
MEWA has under way in regards 


to this important work which con- 
sist primarily in cooperation with 
other business groups and various 
governmental agencies in the de- 
velopment of national policies that 
will result in the most favorable 
conditions possible for business 
after the war. 


Ruark pointed out the many 
MEWA activities such as the war- 
time advertising program which 
was started during 1943, the many 
publications and special bulletins. 


In closing, attention was given 
to the setting up of state chairmen 
during the past year in each of 
the states. The purpose of these 
state chairmen is to provide liai- 
son representation throughout the 
country with the MEWA national 
headquarters and the various com- 
mittees of the association, to pro- 
vide regular channels’ through 
which the wishes and ideas of the 
membership generally on the vari- 
ous matters may be best ascer- 
tained and made known to the 
association. 
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OPA Charge Roils West 


Portland Trade Assn. Hits Loose Talk 
In Black-Market Statement 


New Light Fixture 
Announced by Guth 


A new eggcrate-louvred lumin- 
aire conforming to latest WPB 
metal limitations has just been 
announced. This new model, the 
Futurliter, will produce high in- 
tensity, comfortable-quality illu- 
mination for offices and drafting 
rooms, according to the Edwin F. 
Guth Co., 2615 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis. 


Designed for close-ceiling or 
ceiling-suspensions, the Futur- 
liter can be mounted singly, or 
end-to-end in continuous runs for 
50 to 75 foot-candle installations. 
Each 48-inch unit can be had for 
use with either 2 or 3-40 watt 
lamps. 


Host to Workers 


INDIANAPOLIS. W. §E. Kuhn, 
president of North Side Chevrolet, Inc., 
and John Hedges, vice-president, were 
hosts at a Christmas party for em- 
eee he and their guests. The program 
ncluded a buffet luncheon and dis- 
tribution of Christmas gifts by the 
management. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 











PORTLAND, Ore.—The Portland 
Automotive Trade Assn. assailed 
last week the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration charge that 3,000 serv-| sponsibly alarmist. OPA may con- 


ice stations in the Portland disfrict, 
embracing Oregon and southwest- 
ern Washington, were guilty of 
black-market operations. 

“OPA officials are guilty of loose 
talk and reputation assassination 
when they accuse every service 


station in the Portland district of | acute and they’ll cooperate better 


black-market gasoline operations,” 
said James H. Cassell, speaking 
for members of the association. 

“There are no more than 3,000 
gasoline service stations in Ore- 
gon and southwestern Washington, 
and when the OPA said in a re- 
lease published in local papers 
that more than 3,000 service sta- 
tions have been found in violation 
in this specific territory, the agency 
accused every station operator of 
law breaking.” 

Cassell admitted there is a con- 
siderable black-market in gasoline, 
but said that “to place all minor 


What does the future hold 


for automobile dealers? 


Two years ago, gloomy prophets were predict- 
ing a direful future for automobile dealers. 


But you dealers rolled up your shirtsleeves 
and tackled war problems head on. You have 
kept your doors open—kept the nation’s 


transportation 
doing it. 


rolling—and made a _ profit 


What does the future hold for you? 

Wartime conditions shift and change, but 
you will find ways and means to overcome 
them. As always, good dealers will come 
through with banners flying. 

And you will reap a rich reward for staying 
‘open for the duration.” 

Opinions may differ on the exact size of the 


postwar demand for cars, but everybody 
agrees that the market will be huge. 


Here at Packard, our postwar plant lay- 
outs call for a big increase in production 
capacity—from 30% to 50% more output 
than our prewar capacity. That means a lot 
more cars for Packard dealers to sell in meet- 


ing the postwar demand. 


But that is only part of our postwar planning. 


We know that sound, strong dealers are the 


foundation of a successful sales organization. 
That is why you can count on Packard for 


practical, progressive policies that will help 


Packard dealers to grow and prosper. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


Precision-built Power 
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MOSQUITO LANCASTER 
fighter-bomber bomber 
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violations in that category, as in 
OPA stories that have been appear- 
ing all over the country, is irre- 


sider this the proper way to se- 
cure trade compliance, but our 
trade disagrees. 


“Service stations have a big re- 
sponsibility to the war effort in 
these days of gasoline shortage 
that promises to become more 


with the OPA if the agency will 
abandon its crackdown attitude.” 


Survey Launched 
To Aid in Bearing 
Scheduling 


WASHINGTON.—Because of con- 
tinuing pressure for deliveries of 
antifriction bearings for military 
purposes, the tools division of the 
War Production Board announced 
last week that it had launched a 
selective survey to obtain more 
realistic scheduling requirements 
of users. 


The antifriction bearing section 
of the tools division has requested 
approximately 150 large users of 
antifriction bearings to submit 
their requirements for the period 
from March to August, 1944. This 
follows an initial survey of require- 
ments submitted by approximately 
30 users last November. 


WPB will review each applicant’s 
requirements in relation to his 
authorized production schedules, 
modifying the quantities of bear- 
ings requested where they are not 
considered justified. Special empha- 
sis will be placed on review of the 
quantities of spare bearings re- 
quired to meet the various procure- 
ment agencies’ spare bearing speci- 
fications. 

Approval by WPB of the deliver- 
ies requested by a company will not 
constitute an allocation of bearings 
to it, but will simply establish the 
maximum quantities which the ap- 
plicant is authorized to accept 
under existing priorities orders and 
regulations. 

Applications from the additional 
150 companies must be filed by 
Feb. 1. Authorizations will be 
granted early in February, the tools 
division said, in sufficient time to 
allow the applicants to adjust their 
shipping releases on bearing pro- 
ducers wherever this is necessary 
to conform to the approved quanti- 
ties. 

Regional offices of WPB have 
been informed of the program, and 
regional specialists will confer with 
and assist companies instructed to 
file their requirements. 


New Taxes? 


N. Y. State Asked to Give 
Authority to Cities 


ALBANY.—New York state mu- 
nicipalities would be empowered to 
impose new taxes if and when 
revenues were needed to Offset re- 
duced real-estate levies under a 
recent proposal by the New York 
State Conference of Mayors, which 
also asked the State Legislature for 
a greater proportion of state- 
collected, locally shared taxes. 


Authority to impose municipal 
payroll or wage taxes similar to 
the Philadelphia plan was proposed 
by the conference. It specifically 
suggested that 50 or 75 percent of 
such tax paid by any individual be 
deducted from any real-estate taxes 
he was to pay. Other new tax 
suggestions included a_ kilowatt 
hour tax and municipal surcharges 
On various state-levied taxes. 


Concerning state-collected, lo- 
cally shared levies, the conference 
asked that the Legislature end the 
tax law to provide that at some 
set date in the future or when the 
state’s share of revenue from the 
gasoline and motor vehicle tax 
reached a specified amount, the 
cities should receive from the 
state’s share a fair proportion of 
the revenues. 






What do you want to buy, sell or 


trade? See Classified Want Ads, in- 
side back cover this issue. 
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Boston’s 


Only ALL-DAY’ 


Newspaper... 


... is the only Boston Newspaper bring- 
ing its readers the world-wide reports of 
SEVEN great news-gathering agencies: 
Associated Press, United Press, Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service, North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance, Chicago Sun 
Foreign Service, Overseas News Agency, 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune News Service. 


* All comics, editorials, columns, cartoons and other features appear in A.M. GLoBE¥and in P.M. GLoBE. Result: top 


morning reader coverage — top evening reader coverage — practically no duplication. 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING + EVENING * SUNDAY 
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For Interest in 


BOSTON.—Men in industry must 
understand government and take a 
more active interest in it if the 
free-enterprise system is to sur- 
vive, it was warned here by T. 
Spencer Shore, vice president of 
xeneral Tire & Rubber Co., in an 
address during the fifth annual 
New England Sales Management 
Conference. 


“It has been perfectly astound- 
ing to me,” he said, “to see how 
little realization many of the im- 
portant leaders in industry have of 
the problems and psychology of 
government.” 

“We know in the automobile in- 
dustry that we can’t bring out the 
same old model of car year after 
year,” he continued. “But many of 
us don’t realize that we can’t con- 
tinue with the old model of gov- 
ernment year after year any more 
than we can continue with the 
same old model of automobile.” 

Besides recognizing that govern- 
ment is “going to play a more and 
more important role in our national 
economy,” Shore asserted that men 





Government 


in industry must realize that “we 
are in a people’s age and property 
rights will be respected if human 
rights are respected.” He also de- 
clared that the American people 
will have to want the American 
way of life “badly enough to fight 
for it on the home front.” 


Donald M. Hobart, manager of 
research, Curtis Publishing Co., 
said that new products in new 
fields would be one of the answers 
of American business to the na- 
tion’s postwar demands. A survey 
by his concern, he said, showed 
that 58 percent of the concerns 
queried planned to bring out new 
products either in their present 
fields or in new fields. Thirtytwo 
percent planned new products in 
new lines. 

Hobart further disclosed that 36 
percent of the companies questioned 
said they could convert from war 
to peace activities within a few 
days; 20 percent said they could 
convert in three months or less, 
while the others ranged upward 
from four mopths. 











Plastic Progress 
New Molding Process 


Broadens Market 


NEW YORK. — Substantial re- 
duction in plastics production costs 
and a broadening of the market 
for plastics products was forecast 
as the result of a new method for 
molding synthetic resins which was 
outlined recently by the American 
Chemical Society at the nine- 
teenth Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries here. 


Six distinct advantages over 
prior methods were claimed for 
the new process, which is known as 
“heatronic molding” and which has 
been developed by Bakelite Corp. 
since Pearl Harbor. The process 
employs electrostatic heating of 
plastics prior to molding, which 
generates heat uniformly within 
the material by a high-frequency 
electric field. 


It was explained that this uni- 
form preheating has brought down 
plastics production costs and re- 
sults in better manufacture since 
it reduces molding time from 
minutes to seconds, permits much 
lower molding pressures, eliminates 
limitations on thickness and size 
of moldings. 


to attend the 


‘Arms for Victory” 


Exhibit 


In the display rooms on the ground floor 
of the General Motors Building, Grand 
Boulevard between Second Avenue and 


Cass Avenue, there is a varied and extensive 


exhibit of General Motors war products 


which should prove well worth your time. 


These products 


include modern 


imple- 


ments of warfare which are now “in action” 


against the Axis in every quarter of the 


globe. 


They come from General Motors 


plants the country over to give evidence 
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Shore Cites Urgent Need 


‘Brown Calls on Government... 


Private Industry Seeks 
Postwar Assurances 


NEW YORK.—To enable indus-| necessary to meet the country’s 


try to make definite postwar plans, 
the government must give its as- 
surance as soon as Germany is 
defeated that it is not going to 


continue a war economy into 
|peacetime, it was declared by 
Lewis H. Brown, president of 


Johns-Manville Corp., in addressing 
the Sales Executive Club of New 
York. 


“Private industry,” he asserted, 
“must continue to go forward 
with confidence, assured that 
government will proceed at once 
to remove every obstacle and to 
offer every reasonable induce- 
ment to the building of new pro- 
ductive equipment which _ will 
provide employment and eventu- 
ally raise the standard of living.” 


Contending that such assurance 
would enable industry, labor, agri- 
culture and government coopera- 
tively to bring about the expansion 


An Invitation to the N.A.D.A. 


GENERAL MOTORS 





of the precision workmanship and qual- 


that 
fighting equipment. 


ity materials 


go 


into America’s 


There is much to be learned from a visit 
to the General Motors “Arms for Victory” 


Exhibit . . . much to inspire confidence in 


America’s will to win. 


tion is the continuous 


An added attrac- 
showing of movie 


shorts from the fighting and production 


fronts. 


Open week days from 10:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. 
Sundays from 1:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“Victory is Our Business” 


VICTORY YOUR BUSINESS ... BUY 


WAR 


BONDS 
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postwar needs, he added: 


“In building such a program, we 
must guard against inconsistencies 
in economic policies which can 
allow taxes to fall too largely upon 
venture capital, thus drying up a 
major source of employment; poli- 
cies which encourage monopolistic 
practices that restrain free com- 
petition; policies which allow 
strong pressure groups to force 
wages or prices too high for full 
development.” 


Brown expressed belief that the 
American people were “fed up” 
with price controls and rationing 
and with being pushed around by 
“bureaucrats and arrogant labor 
leaders” and were beginning to 
realize “that the bills of a Santa 
Claus government must be paid by 
every citizen in taxes.” 

He predicted that while per- 
manently higher prices and high- 
er wages will prevail in the post- 
war period, there will be a rela- 
tive decline in the prices of 
manufactured products compared 
to wages and costs. The relative 
decline, he said, will be based on 
increased efficiency in production 
and distribution. 

Predictions of the postwar future 
of the United States, he said, could 
be broken down into three possible 
economic patterns and business 
must be prepared to face which- 
ever of these might develop. 

One group of economists, Brown 
explained, envisages a repetition of 
the nation’s experience after the 
last war, which would include a 
short boom, followed by a violent 
“primary” postwar depression, then 
several years of prosperity on an 
uneasy, unstable price level, to be 
followed in turn by a vaster, slow 
“secondary” depression. 

A second group, he continued, 
foresees a permanently higher 
price level, such as was experi- 
enced by France after the last 
war, with eventual devaluation of 
the currency, while a third group 
believes a “planned economy, ad- 
ministered by a political bureau- 
cracy, subject to the American 
spoils system and reinforced with 
all the compulsions of dictatorial, 
totalitarian Europe,” may develop. 

Brown declared he believed the 
nation would face none of these 
patterns, although something may 
be drawn from each of such pre- 
dictions. Despite mistakes, he said, 
a better job of controlling prices 
has been accomplished than in the 
last war. 

“If this continues,” he said, 
“there will be no good reason why 
we should have any great collapse 
in prices in the longer-range post- 
war period. The tendency for 
wages, once having risen, to main- 
tain the new level has been dem- 
onstrated in this country for over 
a hundred years. Since wages and 
salaries in manufacturing make up 
80 percent of costs, high money 
wages in a free economy must 
inevitably result in higher prices in 
terms of money. 

“I think there will be a rela- 
tive decline in the prices of 
manufactured products relative, 
that is, to wages and costs. It 
will be based, as in the past, on 
ever-increasing efficiency of pro- 
duction and distribution. The 
result of such a relative price de- 
cline wherever it can be engi- 
neered will be a constantly grow- 
ing volume in an ever-expanding 
market.” 

Further explaining this relative 
decline, Brown pointed out that, 
while a car may cost in 1948 twice 
the amount in dollars that it did 
in 1938, wage rates may have risen 
twe and a half times in the same 
period, greater efficiency in manu- 
facturing and distribution absorb- 
ing the added increment in wage 

costs. This, he added, would mean 
a continuation of the “more value 
for less money” philosophy which 
has characterized the more ad- 
vanced of the nation’s mass-pro- 
duction industries. 


Tire Branch Reopened 


DENVER.—United States Rubber Co 
has reopened its Denver branch a: 
distributing point for U. S. Tire divi 

E. Noonan. 
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Working for Victory 


Washington Distributor Reviews 
War Activities of Firm 


TACOMA, Wash.—A survey of 
the many war activities of the 
firm and staff by Leon E. Titus, 
head of Titus Motor Co., Ford- 
Mercury distributors, brought 
gratifying conclusions last week. 


“Our men are pledged to work 
at least 52 hours a week for the 
duration,” said Titus. “This ac- 
tion has resulted in a 30 percent 
increase in manhours and a 
corresponding service increase in 
our plant. 

“This is voluntary action on the 
part of our employes. It has en- 
abled our organization to secure 
full cooperation from various gov- 
ernmental agencies such as the 
WPB and the draft boards. 

“It has been a deciding factor 
in obtaining new equipment for 
the motor rebuilding department 
which we recently’ established, 


Car Revenue 
Shows Increase 
In North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C.—According to 
Boddie Ward, head of the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, total 
revenues collected by his depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1943, amounted to $10,- 
333,615.61, against $10,363,781.58 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, a decrease of .29 percent, and 
for the first five months thereafter 
total revenues amounted to $1,270,- 
041.47, against $1,129,331.81 for the 
same period in 1942, a percentage 
increase of 12.46 percent. 

“Gasoline, tire and new-car ra- 
tioning had built up the idea that 
motor vehicle registrations and 
transfers would fall far below 
figures for the preceding years,” 
said Commissioner Ward. 

“During January and February, 
this presumption appeared to be 
true as motor vehicle registrations, 
as of March 1, 1943, were approxi- 
mately 20 percent under the samie 
period for 1942. However, begin- 
ning March 1, and _ continuing 
thereafter, registrations for 1943 
were larger each month as com- 
pared to the preceding month of 
1942. Total registrations for 1942 
amounted to 696,140 as compared 
to 666,387 through December 16— 
a reduction of less than 5 percent. 

“Through Nov. 30, 1943,” the 
commissioner continued, “only 
5,342 new vehicles had been regis- 
tered compared with 6,762 in 1942, 
and 83,805 for 1941. While new car 
registrations have greatly de- 
creased, there have been approxi- 
mately 45,000 used vehicles brought 
into North Carolina during 1943 
from other states. 

“This large influx of used motor 
vehicles into the state has caused 
considerable additional work in the 
division of registration, as the 
vehicles came from various states 
whose registration laws differ from 
North Carolina. This is particu- 
larly true of vehicles coming from 
the 15 states that have no title 
law. As a result, these applicants 
have been greatly delayed in se- 
curing their Notth Carolina titles 
due to the increased work incident 
to the clearing of these titles.” 


Skinner Heads Office 


Of Doepke Mfg. 
DETROIT.—Frank C. Skinner 
has been appointed manager of 
the Detroit sales 
office of Charles 
Wm. Doepke Mfg. 
Co., which _ spe- 
cializes in auto 
body work. The 
office is located 
in the New Cen- 
ter Building here. 

Skinner for 15 
years previously 
was manager of 
the Detroit office 
of the Randall 
Co. 


Frank Skinner 


New Corporation 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Milton C. 
Sapinsley announced last week the 
formation of a new _ corporation, 
Crescent Co., Inc., to take over the 
automotive, marine and aviation wire 
and cable business formerly conducted 
here by him as an individual under 
the name of Crescent Co. 


under an authorization from the 
Ford factory. This part of our 
plant is now staffed by 10 trained 
workers and is doing an outstand- 
ing job turning out motors for 
western Washington dealers. 

“With everything geared for 
prompt and efficient service, we 
are enjoying a very good service 
volume the year round.” 

To provide vital service for 
Ford trucks, the firm takes care 
of such equipment at special 
night shifts, causing no operat- 
ing delays for the truck owners. 

The personnel has been active in 
buying War Bonds, with Titus him- 
self the head for the drives in his 
home town and county. For this 
patriotic purpose he provides quar- 
ters in the salesroom of his large 
store. 

Working long hours and buying 
War Bonds, the staff of this dis- 
tributor, like many others, is win- 
ning the good will of the general 
public. 


LOCKED ON 
THE BOLT BY 
THE ACTION OF 
THE GRIPPING 
RED COLLAR, 
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| Teaching-Aid Directory 
Issued by Jam Handy 


A new type catalog directory, 
classifying a wide range of 
visual teaching aids, is now 
available to the automotive in- 
dustry for training purposes, it 
has been announced by Jam 
Handy Organization, 2900 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 2. It will 
be sent free upon request. 


By a new system of indexing, 
cross-indexing and _ classifying 
the many varied teaching slide- 
films and motion pictures for 
automotive use, the instructor 
may quickly locate the subject 
wanted. 


Dingman Is New Dealer 


For DeSoto in Lansing 


LANSING.—Russell S. Dingman, 
owner of Lansing Auto Sales, has 
been appointed the new DeSoto- 
Plymouth dealer here, it was an- 
nounced recently by J. B. Wag- 
staff, general sales manager of 
DeSoto. 


Dingman opened new and com- 
pletely equipped service quarters 
in the building occupied by the 
former DeSoto dealer. 


One feature that has played an im- 
; play 
portant part in the success of the 


Sikorsky helicopter 


ment of “cyclic pitch control.” 


1944 


New Glider Getting Tests 


At Ford Airport 


DEARBORN. 
new CG-13 
began Jan. 6 at Ford Airport, it 
was announced last week. 

A larger edition of the successful 
CG-4A, a 15-passenger model now 
in quantity production at the Iron 
Mountain plant of the Ford Motor 
Co., the CG-13 was designed by 
Waco Aircraft Co. to fill a need for 
gliders capable of carrying larger 
combat units. 


The new glider, an experimental 
model, is a high-wing monoplane, 
with plywood wings, of stressed 
skin design, externally braced. The 
fuselage is a framework of welded 
steel tubing covered with fabric. It 
is the first the Ford company will 
build for the Army Air Forces 
under the terms of a_ contract 
signed June 15, 1943. 


Construction of the smaller 
glider will continue on a quantity 
basis at Iron Mountain in what 
may prove to be the nation’s larg- 
est glider manufacturing plant, and 
this program will run concurrently 
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Nuts. 


The mechanism that operates this 


control passes through the main rotor 


THE COLLAR 

1S ELASTIC, 
THE NUT CAN BE 
USED TIME AND 
TIME AGAIN. 


t 
MADE IN ALL SIZES AND TYPES — WITH 
THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 
TYPES OF BOLTS. 


with construction of the CG-13 


troop-carrying glider | models. 


The first CG-13 was built at Ford 
laboratories to enable company 
engineers to make minor changes, 
cross-check engineering data and 
adapt it to Ford production meth- 
ods before release to the plant at 
Iron Mountain where the remain- 
ing gliders will be built. Upon 
completion, the remaining gliders 
will be trucked to Ford Airport in 
Dearborn, reassembled and towed 
to their destination by Army Ferry 
Command towplanes. 

Although the new glider is only 
slightly larger than the CG-4A it 
is equipped with landing flaps to 
facilitate take-off and reduce land- 
ing speed, and a special nose sec- 
tion that permits rapid loading and 
unloading. 

The smaller gliders are equipped 
with benches attached to the sides 
of the fuselarge, while the new 
model is provided with individual 
folding chairs. In addition to pilot 
and co-pilot, there is room for ap- 
proximately 30 equipped soldiers. 


HE HELICOPTER’S HEART 


It is the heart of the helicopter. 


And you will find this heart fastened 
safely and securely with Elastic Stop 


These are the nuts with the red elastic 


collar—the nuts which have revolu- 
tionized aircraft construction. 


That red collar hugs the bolt and grips 
tight. It does not loosen under vibra- 
tion or shock. It locks fast—anywhere 


on the bolt. 


Nevertheless, you can take Elastic Stop 
Nuts off, and put them back on, time 
and time again, and they still retain 
their locking effectiveness. 


Elastic Stop Nuts are going to prove 
godsends in countless postwar fasten- 
ing problems. They will make prod- 
ucts safer, better and longer lasting. 


Any time you wish, our engineers will 
be glad to help with whatever fasten- 
ing job you might have. They will 
recommend the correct Elastic Stop 
Nut to meet the situation. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


© 


ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


Lock fast to make things last 
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L. A. Dealer Expands Facilities... 


New Hoists, 


Uncover Business 


LOS ANGELES.—To the parts 
and service departments and car 
washing facilities already avail- 
Inc. 
(De Soto-Plymouth) has recently 
lubrication 


able, North Star Motors, 
added three modern 


racks. The new facilities were an- 


nounced to owners and customers 


in an attractive mailing piece, 
which, in addition, featured North 
Star’s “largest and most modern 
auto wash in the west.” 

“The improved lubrication de- 
partment and the auto wash lines 
uncover considerable parts and 
service business for the parts and 
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Wash Lines 


By Mel Adams 
Staff Correspondent 
CHICAGO.—Since last Aug. 21, 
the Chicago Tribune has conducted 
extensive synthetic tire tests, with 
Hal Foust of that paper’s staff at 
the wheel of a Buick car shod 
with what are called Trib-buna 
tires. On a more limited scale, a 
Chevrolet 1%-ton truck owned by 
the newspaper was also. put 
through tests on the same kind of 
casings. 


Closely allied with these exper- 
iments were trials of a “gasogene” 
attachment furnishing fuel by 
means of a charcoal gas generator. 


For the past several months, 
concentration: has been upon 





Karl. “The lubrication men are 
trained to look for needed repairs 
while lubricating cars, so that this 
department serves as a feeder to 
the other departments.” 

Regional Manager C. W. Bloom 
supports this statement with these 
figures: Customer labor sales for 
the first six months of 1943 in- 
creased 87.3 percent over the same 
period in 1942; and customer labor 
sales for July, 1943, were 41.5 per- 
cent better than the monthly aver- 
age for the preceding six months’ 
period. This is a new high in the 

















Tri-Buna Tires Going Strong 


Plenty of Wear Is Left on Two Casings After 
20,703 Miles of Punishment 






































service department, and greatly 
exceeds the established July quota. 


ON SPECIAL occasions, this combination was unfolded to public inspection. 
To the Trib-buna synthetic tire car was attached a gasogene, the units of 
ae ore labeled in this photograph, to provide fuel from charcoal instead 
of gasoline. 


tests of the car whose synthetic 
rubber casings are made prini- 
pally of alcohol derived from sul- 















service organization developed by 
Service Manager H. F. Powell,” 









states District Manager Willard 


. 
Retread Firm 
Lauds School 
e 

Set up by Fisk 

DETROIT. — The recapping and 
repair school recently established 
here by Fisk to train dealers in 
the use of synthetic materials is 
proving a distinct success, says 
Albert P. Rose, head of Modern 
Retreaders, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Modern Retreaders sent branch 
representatives R. J. Sayers from 
their Baton Rouge store, and J. W. 
Gossett from the Nashville branch 
to take the two-week course. In 
commenting on the value of the 
course, Rose said: 

“At first we were somewhat re- 
luctant to take the men off their 
jobs because of the pressure of 
business, but upon their return it 
was evident at once that much had 
been gained in practical knowledge. 

“In talking with both Sayers and 
Gossett, I received a very favorable 
impression from both concerning 
the school. These men both came 
back with new ideas and new 
slants on shop methods. 

“First, they seemed to be im- 
pressed with the importance of 
thoroughness. Both of these men 
immediately upon returning went 
over Our plants and began improv- 
ing and correcting those little de- 
fective methods. 

“Second, these men picked up a 
number of new ideas, particularly 
concerning synthetic that have 
been of value to us in reducing 
blemishes. 

“Third, the influence upon our 
own shop men knowing that the 
company had spent considerable 
money trying to improve the 
methods of our planf€”’ 





Leases Terminal Space 

NEWARK, N. J.—Announcement has 
been made of the leasing of 32,000 
square feet in the Waverly Terminal 
Co. building on Frelinghuysen Ave. to 
Purolator Products, Inc., which is con- 
solidating several small units. 


(Jreetincs 


National 
Automobile 
Dealers’ 


Association 


and congratulations for the fine 
job you are doing. 


x* * 


at your service °* 


UNIVERSAL C.I.T. CREDIT CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





share fully 


desirable to give back gasoline tax 
money to the cities for at least 
five years. 


The new lubrication department 
is a three-hoist setup served by 
specialized units. Earl Frazier is 
the lubrication chief in charge of 
the department, and he has had 
18 years of experience. 


Another lubrication department 
is located in an adjacent building 
which houses the new car sales and 
service. 


North Star Motors, Inc. has a 
well-planned layout to handle ef- 
ficiently the large amount of war- 
time service and parts business 
that have resulted from the many 
improvements that Vice-President 
Ray T. Morris and General Man- 
ager Stanley Walker have made 
consistently. One large building 
houses the service, body and paint, 
and parts departments. In another 
large building are the brake, wheel 
aligning, polishing and upholstery 
services, the car washing line and 
the new lubrication department. 


At the corner of Ninth and 
Western is a completely equipped 
gasoline service station. One note- 
worthy attraction is the large 
parking lot, with its outdoor cus- 
tomer lounge and broad entrances. 


Gas-Tax Rebate 
To Cities Opposed 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—A proposal to 
give Kentucky cities 20 percent of 
the yield from the state’s five-cent- 
a-gallon gasoline tax has been 
opposed by State Highway Com- 
missioner Stephen Watkins. 


His views were sought by Mayor 
Wilson Wyatt, of Louisville, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Municipal 
League, which is advocating the 
move. 


The commissioner said that con- 
sidering what has to be done for 
rural highways and his belief that 
Kentucky should accumulate a 
$20,000,000 road fund in order to 
in proposed federal 
postwar grants, it would not be 
























phite liquor, a nuisance waste at 
wood-pulp mills. 

The manufacture of these tires 
is considered of equal importance 
with the results of the runs made 
by Foust. As he, explains their pro- 
duction, “a modern process for 
producing alcohol from the stream- 
polluting waste of the wood-pulp 
industry is being pioneered in the 
Western Hemisphere by the On- 
tario Paper Co., the Tribune’s 
paper making Canadian sub- 
sidiary.” 

Next, as Foust describes the 
evolution of these tires, the 
alcohol was converted to buta- 
diene by the Celanese Corp. of 
America “in an improvement on 
a German process first employed 
in the United States for this 
contract.” 

The final stage, he adds, was to 
make the butadiene “the main in- 
gredient of a special batch of 
Buna-S rubber, dubbed Trib-buna,| *% ete cn oll ¥ 
in a pilot plant of the Goodyear i a ee 
Tire & Rubber Co., which is also 
making the special tires for the 
newspaper’s test and research.” 

Foust checked in at Washington 
last week to report to Col. Bradley 
Dewey, rubber, director, after driv- 
ing the synthetic tire car a total 
of 20,703 miles. Two of the original 
tires still on the rims showed a 
third of the tread still remaining 
and apparently good for another 
10,000 to 15,000 miles after covering 
12,747 miles at 45 miles per hou 
and 7,956 miles at 65 miles an hou) 

The itinerary of the punishing 
tests included desert heat in New 
Mexico, Arizona and California, 
the smooth highways and muddy 
byways of the Middle West, the 
ruts of snow and ice in Canada 
and New England, and high 
speeds “on the sandpaper surface 
of Florida highways.” 

A highlight of the tests was a 
500-mile run on the Indianapolis 
Speedway, but at 35 miles an hour, 
since the objective was to subject 
the tires to research and study. 
Stops were made to refill the gas 
tank, change drivers, and inspect 
the tires every 100 miles. 

Air pressure in the tires rose 















has his first blowout 
test run. 
a mishap to its tires. 









































WASHINGTON. — As a further 
move in stamping out the black 
market in gasoline, the Office of 
Price Administration announced 
last week two actions designed to 
tighten its rationing regulations. 

1. To combat the widespread 
thefts of gasoline coupon sheets 
from filling station operators, OPA 
has now provided that it is a 
violation of the regulations for any- 
one to remove coupons from a 
gummed sheet, attach them to 
another, or alter coupon sheets in 
any way. Through this action 
OPA hopes to eliminate the racket 
of selling stolen gasoline coupon 
sheets to dealers who detach the 
coupons and repaste them on 
sheets of their own. These stolen 






















































from 28 pounds at the start to 31 to 
32% pounds at 100 miles, and a 
maximum later in the run of 32 to 
35 pounds. Also during the tests, 
the 1%4-ton truck received a trial 
with the “gasogene” trailer, mak- 
ing it possible to burn charcoal in- 
stead of gasoline. In 100 miles of 
driving, approximately 100 pounds 
of charcoal was burned. The “gas- 




















sheets are then given to gasoline 
suppliers in exchange for gasoline, 
thus covering up black market 
sales of gasoline without coupons 
by the dealer. 

When a dealer through mistake 
attaches a coupon to a sheet to 
which it should not be attached, 
he may apply to his local board for 
replacement of the coupons on the 












sheet. 
2. Any local 
hearing officer, 





ogene” is manufactured for Chi- 
nese service by M. & R. Products, 
Ine., of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Foust experienced two blowouts 
during his 20,703-mile journey with 
Trib-buna tires. The first came 
Oct. 5 after a particularly gruelling 
test of 500 miles at 70 to 90 miles 
an hour in a 150 degree heat had 
failed to produce the expected re- 
sults. At 7,800 miles, the blowout 
came during a fast run _ over 
broken, sharp-edged stones. in 
Death Valley, Calif. 


board or special 
after a proper 

































Klippert Is Promoted 


By Timken Roller 

CANTON.—Donald S. Klippert 
has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales of the Tim- 
ken Steel and Tube division, ac- 
cording to an announcement last 
week of the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. Klippert had been Cleve- 
land district manager of the di- 
vision. 


* * 


coast-to-coast 







problems are solved!” 


GUARANTEED 
USED CARS 


































HAL FOUST a Tribune reporter and skipper of the Trib-buna car, 

n Death Valley, Calif., during a rough 65-mile-an-hour 
The automobile had covered 7,800 miles up to this point without 
Its total now is 20,703 miles. 


Gasoline Black: Market 
Hit Anew by OPA 


hearing and a finding that the tire 
or gasoline regulations have been 
violated, may not only revoke a 
gasoline ration, but now may pro- 
hibit the use of gasoline in the 
violator’s possession which was 
obtained as part of the ration. 

This will enable OPA to proceed 
against a motorist found driving 
his automobile after his ration has 
been suspended and after he has 
been prohibited from using the 
gasoline in his tank. 


Navy Praises 


Oakes Products 


DECATUR, IIll—The Decatur 
plant of Oakes Products division, 
Houdaille-Hershel Corp., has been 
cited by the Navy for outstanding 
service in the production of pro- 
jectiles. 


Announcement of the citation 
came by telegram from Rear Ad- 
miral W. H. P. Blandy, chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, followed 
by a lauditory letter addressed to 
the men and women of Oakes 
Products division from Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox. 



























“Just hit a bus or street car with this suction cup—and your gas 


















































Auto Council’s Star Team... 
Sensenenanamamnetnaaainemmasaaaee ates 


Aircraft Group Marks 
Years of Cooperation 


DETROIT.—An all-star 
tion team, composed of top-flight 
engineering talent from a scene of 
Automotive and aircraft companies, 
began last week its third year of 

orking together for greater air- 
raft production. 

Two years ago, Jan. 19, 1942, the 
ircraft engine division of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction was organized to expedite 
production of air-cooled and liquid- 
cooled engines in the automotive 
industry, George Romney pointed 
but last week. 

In the two years since members 
of the aircraft engine group first 
eamed up, nearly five billion dol- 
lars of aircraft equipment of all 
ypes has been produced by the 
automotive industry ($4,780,000,000 
of airplanes, engines and aero 
equipment.) 

The automotive industry is pro- 
ducing aircraft equipment at nearly 
ight times the rate that it was 
in the first quarter of 1942, and the 
rate is steadily moving upward. 


An increasing share of the auto- | 
industry’s efforts are de-| 


motive 
voted to aircraft production, as 
demonstrated by the fact that air- 
craft today comprises 42.8 percent 
of the industry’s total war deliver- 


iller Tool 
Earns $85,250 


DETROIT.—Net 


scal year ended Sept. 
$85,250 after reserves of $706,325 
for federal income and 


negotiation and other contingen- 

cies, Joseph W. McDougal, presi- 

dent, announced last week. 
Earnings for the period, equal 


to 32 cents a share on the 262,500 | 


shares of common stock outstand- 
ing, compare with a revised net, 
after renegotiation, of $113,355, or 
43 cents a share, in the preceding 
fiscal year. Reserves for federal 
income and excess profits taxes in 
the 1942 period amounted to $341,- 
000, while the refund resulting 
from renegotiation amounted to 
$76,628. 

But for voluntary price reduc- 
tions on war contracts, McDougal 
said in his annual report to stock- 
holders, sales for the year would 
have been one-third greater than 
the record high of $2,572,850 re- 
ported. This volume was nearly 
twice as large as the 1942 peak 
total of $1,340,266. 


Problems 


(Continued from Page 1) 


was discussed. The conversion of | 


plants to the production of automo- 
biles has many complex ramifica- 
tions and no final plan has been 
adopted in Washington, it was 
noted. 


The statements made by K. T. 
Keller, president of Chrysler Corp., 
and C. E. Wilson, president of the 
General Motors Corp., before the 
Senate Truman committee, were 
reviewed by the group as setting 
forth some of the principles in- 
volved in reconversion. 

Price control regulations and ra- 
tioning orders were discussed, with 
the present effects on the trade 
and the possible trends that such 
controls may take when production 
has been resumed. 

Attending the meeting, represent- 
ing NADA, were Chairman A. E. 
Summerfield, Flint; Robert Fleigh, 
Baltimore; R. L. Lederman, Tulsa; 
E. Jack Beatty, Denver; A. J. Ding- 
man, Oxnard, Calif.; Lynn Snow, 
Chicago; C. M. Bishop, Brooklyn; 
D. E. Castles, president, NADA; C. 
W. Bishop, general counsel of 
NADA. 

AMA representatives were A. 
vanDerZee, vice-president of Chrys- 
ler; George Pratt, general sales 
manager of Hudson; N. C. Dusen- 
dorf, of General Motors, and Wm. 
Cronin, of AMA. 


New WHIZ Aide 


DALLAS.—The appointment of P. C. 
Franzini as Dallas district manager for 
the WHIZ automotive division of the 

. M. Hollingshead Corp. was an- 
nounced last week by L. M. Olson, 
general sales manager. 


income of the | 
Miller Tool & Mfg. Co. for the | 
30, was | 


excess | 
profits taxes and $100,000 for re- | 





produc- , ies, against 22.8 percent in the first 


quarter of 1942. 

The group of production experts 
who assembled in Detroit’s New 
Center Building shortly after Pearl 
Harbor to be of mutual aid in the 
tremendously expanded aircraft 
program have held scores of work- 
ing sessions since that time, in 
which they have exchanged produc- 
tion information, passed along new 
methods and short cuts, and have 
roamed freely in each others’ 
plants in search of new and better 
ways to produce horsepower for 
our bombers and fighting planes. 

The Automotive Council’s aircraft 
engine group, together with the 
airframes committee, is merged in 
the Central Aircraft Council which 
embraces leading aircraft manufac- 
turing concerns in the Central 
States. It is headed by Ernest R. 
Breech, president of Bendix Avia- 


AAV 


tion Corp. 
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Lea Bill Is Shelved 


By House Committee 

WASHINGTON.—By postpon- 
ing indefinitely further hearings 
on the controversial Lea civil 
aviation bill, the House Rules 
Committee virtually killed the 
measure last week. 

The bill is intended to revise 
the aviation code in view of 
prospective postwar expansion 
of commercial air transporta- 
tion. Committee members said 
that no further hearings would 
be held unless opposing sides on 
the legislation get together. 


Alliance Engineering 
Gets $2,000,000 Order 


ALLIANCE, O. — The Alliance 
Engineering Co., which began pro- 
'duction three months ago, an- 
nounced last week receipt of an 
order for approximately $2,000,000 
worth of traction devices on motor 
trucks for all branches of the 
armed forces. 

C. P. Galanot, president, said it 
was the largest single order ever 
placed for equipment. 

Galanot said the new company 
employs 75 persons and expects to 
have a payroll of 250 by April 1. 


stick 


@ Our major job of running looms 
goes on apace. These days, how- 
ever, our looms are running chiefly 


on fabrics needed by our armed 


forces. 


But the war won't last forever! 


And, as we knuckle down to our 


| by 
| tion discloses. Scarcity of metal is 
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‘44. One-Plate License Plan 


Used in Half of States 


WASHINGTON.—More than half 
of the states have adopted the one- 
tag system for motor vehicles this 
year, a roundup of 1944 tag styles 
the Public Roads Administra- 


largely responsible, although motor 
vehicle officials believe the inno- 


| vation will become standard prac- 
| tice in most of the states after the 
tags | 


which were used last year in con- |use a metal tab on ’43 plates, Texas 


|and Nebraska a tab on ‘42 plates, 


war. Deterioration of 1942 
junction with small metal tabs 
made issuance of new plates neces- 
sary. 

The following 27 states will sup- 
ply one plate, to be displayed on 
the rear of vehicle without wind- 
shield or other duplicate identifi- 
cation: 

Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, 
Carolina, North Dakota, 


| 


Vermont, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

Alabama will issue one 
and windshield sticker. 

Arizona, South Dakota, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon and Washington will permit 
use of 1942 tags with new wind- 
shield sticker. 


Colorado and South Carolina will 


see 


new tag 


Connecticut an insert with the 


| numerals “44” on last year’s plates, 


Illinois, Virginia and Utah will 
issue new tags in sets of two, Dis- 
trict of Columbia will use metal 
tabs in connection with 1941-42 
plates, and Wisconsin an_ insert 
with the numerals ‘44” on 1942 
plates. 

Idaho has discarded plates en- 
tirely, providing “licenseals,” one 
for the windshield and one for the 


New York, North| back window. Delaware has a per- 
Ohio,| manent plate, with an 


insert for 


Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennes-/| the year. 


to our looms! 


wartime tasks, we fit ourselves— 
just as you are doing—tor the days 


to come with Victory. 


When that time arrives, we'll be 


ready with canda cloth upholstery 


tabrics in colors and patterns to 


grace the new cars you'll be selling. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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\utomotive Materials Corporation 
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Much Postwar Thinking 


But First Cars Will Still Be Modified °42’s, 
Study of SAE Meeting Discloses 
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hibitive in peacetime and greatly 
reduces the yield of fuel per barrel 
of crude.” Should automotive de- 
signers produce engines capable of 
“satisfactory operation, the refiner 
would be forced to adopt expensive 
and uneconomical refining meth- 
ods.” This would make fuel costs 
prohbitive. 
More Aluminum 

“Secondary aluminum should be 
available in large supply at a cost 
of only about five cents per 
pound, putting the metal cost for 
aluminum castings on the same 
general level as the metal cost 
for iron castings,” L. W. Kempf of 
Aluminum Co. of America, told the 
engineers. This would permit 
many more structural parts of the 
cars to be lightened and help to 
obtain more miles per gallon. He 
estimated aluminum production 
will reach the point of permitting 
complete aluminization of 1,600,000 
vehicles yearly or putting 500 
pounds of secondary aluminum on 
each of 3,000,000 vehicles and will 
be entirely adequate by the time 
the industry is ready to produce 
new designs, possibly three to four 
years after the war. 

“There would appear to be,” he 
explained, “no fundamental reason 
why the fabrication costs on an 
aluminum alloy cylinder block 
should be particularly higher than 
the cost of producing the same 
casting in iron.” 

Air Cooled Engines 

The advantages of the aircooled 
engine have always been recog- 
nized by engineers but practical 
problems have limited its adoption 
in the past. According to Chester 
S. Ricker, Detroit Editor, Aviation, 
who presented a paper on “Air 
Cooled Automotive Vehicle En- 
gines,” and J. P. Flannery, of Air- 
cooled Motors Corp., there are 
great possibilities of the renascence 
of this type of power plant. 
Kempf’s assurance of low cost 
aluminum after the war is most 
encouraging, for the postwar air- 
cooled engine will have to be built 
from aluminum because of its su- 
perior heat conductivity. 

Ricker stated that with over 
150,000,000 horsepower now being 
developed daily in aircooled air- 
craft engines, the question of 
cooling, economy and reliability 
could not be questioned. The 
fact that with an aircooled en- 
gine, buried in the back of a 
tank and fan cooled, has given 
eminently successful perform- 
ance in the desert proves that it 
should be easy to do the same 
thing in motor vehicles. 

Flannery showed how the air- 
cooled engine fits into the rear of 
a car and, with Ricker, illustrated 
a vertical in-line 100 horsepower 
six that Carl T. Doman, of Air- 
cooled Motors Corp., proposes to 
build if aluminum cylinder blocks 
can be made at a reasonable price. 
More L-Head Engines 
E. J. Willis of Aluminum Co. of 





BRIDGEPORT, 





America, predicted more “L”’ head 
engines with compression ratios 
around 8.5 to 1 as maximum. Any- 
thing above this was prohibitive in 
cost because of pressures. This 
confirmed Veal’s conclusions in 
another paper. Willis’ most im- 
portant conclusion was that, by 
using aluminum cylinder heads 
and pistons, a greater spark ad- 
vance could be carried without 
detonation and that advancing 
the spark timing under  part- 
throttle conditions would do more 
to improve fuel economy than in- 
creasing compression ratios. 
Synthetic Rubbers 

“Synthetic rubbers are only satis- 
factory if selected for specific 
uses,” according to A. A. Somer- 
ville of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
“since no one _ synthetic rubber 
combines all desirable properties. 
Some _ synthetics, however, are 
found to be superior to natural 
rubber for such uses as engine 
mountings, and _ bushings, axle 
bumpers, fan belts, radiator and 
brake hose.” 

Synthetic Tires 

“Synthetic rubber tires are sat- 
isfactory for commercial use and 
will give service practically equiva- 
lent to that of natural rubber tires 
if heating and overloading are 
avoided,” according to Lt. Col. B. J. 
Lemon of Army Ordnance Dept. 
He reported that the smaller size 
GR-S or domestic Buna § synthetic 
tires, such as 6.00 x 6, give service 
of more than 10,000 miles at high 
speeds and under conditions worse 
than civilians should encounter to- 
day. The medium-size synthetics 
originally were subject to serious 
chipping and cracking, but have 
been so improved that 10,000 to 
18,000 miles of service can be 
obtained. 

Synthetic inner tubes of Butyl 
have service life of around 20,000 
miles if used with reasonable care. 
He emphasized that repairing these 
tubes was a tricky problem. 
Ordinary hot or cold patches are 
not satisfactory. They must be 
made on a hot plate at tempera- 
tures between 285° and 310° F. 
If too hot they crack at the edge 
of the patch and if too low they 
will not stick. 

He warned that these tires will 
not stand abuse, overloading and 
long fast runs in summer heat. 
They are definitely not as good 
as natural rubber but the gap be- 
tween the two is “decreasing and 
the tire industry is making a tre- 
mendous effort to eliminate the 
difference.” 

Quality Control 

Lessons learned during the war 
are being applied now and will 
increase the quality of future prod- 
ucts. Quality control as applied 
by R. H. McCarroll and J. L. 
McCloud, of Ford Motor Co., are 
an effective means of reducing 
cost, eliminating waste and im- 
proving products. 

They described the preparation 
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of material, process specifications 
and methods of test, procedure and 
enforcement. Foremost in their 
practice is the control by chemical 
and metallurgical qualities, rather 
than qualitative and quantitative 
tests. 
Service Most Important 

Under automobile service func- 
tions, four engineering papers 
might be classified. One was on 
chromium plating engine cylinders, 
another on reclaiming engine 
valves, a third on reconditioning 
brake drums and a fourth on 
handling the “lowly wrench.” 

Chromium Plated Cylinders 

Maximum resistance to wear has 
been the primary consideration in 
selecting cylinder barrel material, 
according to H. Van der Horst and 


Russell Pyles. However, using 
porous chromium has another ad- 
vantage. It is more _ easily 


wetted by the oil and holds oil 
in its pores. It is corrosion re- 
sistant and has a lower coefficient 
of friction than cast iron or steel. 
It is now used on cylinder walls 
and on piston rings. 

On rings it cuts the wear to 
almost one-fifth that of cast iron, 
according to Tracy C. Jarret, of 
American Hammered Piston Ring 
Division, Koppers Co. Porous chro- 
mium can also be plated on alu- 
minum cylinders and, as Ricker 
pointed out in his paper, may be 
the answer to the ideal aircooled 
cylinder. 

Reconditioning Brake Drums 

A report of the SAE Ordnance 
Vehicle Maintenance committee by 


‘the chairman, J. V. Bassett, showed 


that of all the methods tried, 
sprayed metal was the only satis- 
factory one. The conclusions were 
that high carbon content iron gave 
the best repair jobs. For light 
and medium service vehicle, re- 
claimed drums were as satisfactory 
as new ones. 

A base coat of copper improves 
the cooling of reclaimed drums. 
The reclaimation costs are about 
the same or slightly lower than 
new drum costs. As material be- 
comes more. scarce, _ reclaimed 
drums will be more important. 
By using alloy sprays superior 
wearing qualities can be obtained. 

Service Engineer, Norman Hoertz 
of Thompson Products, Inc., gave 
a report on the reclaimation of 
engine valves. This meant a great 
saving in vital alloy steel. Pre-war 
practice was to repair seat and 
stem wear. Now cracked heads, 
deep pits, burned areas, knife edge 
seats are now being reclaimed. 

Reclaimed valves cost three to 
four times what a new valve does, 
but you can’t get the new valves 
now. 

Using a Wrench 

The ordinary man who handles 
a wrench does not realize how im- 
portant a job he has. Just how 
much to tighten a bolt, stud or 
nut determines the ultimate work- 
ing life of an assembly and, ac- 
cording to J. O. Almen, of Research 
Laboratories Division, General 
Motors Corp., is 16 times more im- 
portant than design, metallurgy or 
processing. 

He reported tests that showed ~~ 
creasing the initial tension on 
bolt to 8,420 pounds from 1,420 
pounds would increase the fatigue 
durability to more than 5,000,000 
stress cycles from 5,960. Evidently 
it is better to have a nut too tight 
rather than not tight enough. 

Other findings were “nut tight- 
ness should be measured by the 
only reliable method—actual stretch 
of the bolt.” That is why short 
bolts fail so much more frequently 
than long ones. 


By Robin Walker 
Staff Correspondent 

LONDON, England.— (UTPS).— 
Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the whole war situation for the 
British auto dealer has not been 
the difficult straits into which he 
has been forced by the various war 
regulations, but the fact that he 
has not been completely eliminated 
by them. 

The dealer, by nature of his 
function, is admitted by the British 
government to be a person worth 
retaining in active operation even 
though his actual present business 
is negligible. 

This British attitude has a very 
distinct bearing on postwar revival 
and motor industry survival. 

The British criterion in this 
war has been “Is this trade vital 
to the war effort?” If the answer 
is yes, the trade survives in a 
varying degree; if no, the trade 
or industry is eliminated and 
even the fact that postwar trad- 
ing is endangered has not pre- 
vented such drastic measures. 

So far as dealers are concerned, 
they have no longer any evident 
function. A list of their lost sales 
covers nearly everything that they 
did prewar. They have no tires, no 
new cars, precious few accessories, 
petrol only against coupons. 

Where then does their value re- 
main? And has it been accidental 
that they have been left free to 
carry on their limited business? 

Encouraged to Survive 

Very definitely that has been 
government policy. Partly for pres- 
ent and largely for future reasons, 
the British garage and motor sales 
trade has been encouraged to hold 
on for dear life. 

In some cases, of course, the 
owners have not been able to do so, 
and have had to give up business. 
That does not conflict with the 
point I am making in that these 
firms are mainly in country areas 
where they were built specifically 
to meet the needs of roadhouses, 
tourists and country party motor- 
ists. These no longer exist and so 
the garages have closed down. 

In the towns and business cen- 
ters the trade has had remark- 
ably few closings, all things con- 
sidered. They are being nursed 
gently through this difficult 
period so that the postwar motor 
industry can be revived in all 
its strength. Just exactly how 
this is being done and what the 
postwar prospects are, the fol- 
lowing authentic data from the 
British industry will indicate. 

The method adopted to allow 
their retention in the present pe- 
riod has been twofold. Either by 
creating the shops as tire factors, 
or by giving them government 
military repair work or encourag- 
ing commercial transport repairs 

and maintenance the government 
is enabling most British motor 
dealers with service facilities to 


get by. 
Few Tire Factors 

The number who have been ap- 
pointed as tire factors is very 
limited. In each area near a prin- 
cipal town, a motor dealer has 
been indicated as the authorized 
tire depot. Every tire issued in that 
area goes via that depot and all 
tires have been requisitioned from 
dealers or holders. 

Application must be made to the 
Ministry of War Transport for 
authority to purchase new tires 
and these can only be got if the 
license is OK and the old set of 
tires is handed in to the tire fac- 
tor. He examines these and en- 
sures they are fit for retreading 
before issuing a new set—or more 
usually a new single, since tires 
are precious. 

Now, even with the immense cut 
in traffic, this can be still quite a 
hefty job and the tire factors are 
definitely busy men and are in 
the groove for the rest of the war, 
and beyond. 


The dealers who lost their tire 
trade to these authorized depots 
are naturally sore about it, but 
there is nothing much they can 
do. Instead, they have been en- 
couraged to pile in to repair 
work and wherever they had the 
facilities, as most of them have, 
the work has been ample to meet 
all their financial requirements. 


Repair work fluctuates, of course, 
and there are immense difficulties 
































































































about getting materials, but th 
essential fact is that to date by 
far the greater number of dealers 
who were engineers as well ag 
salesmen have done very well. 


They have been able to get senior 
labor exempted from national serv- 
ice on the grounds that these men 
are vital to the maintenance o 
essential transport vehicles and 
have been able to up prices to a 
level at which they are still doing 
all right. 


Government Work 


In other cases, the larger plants 
which handled a considerable priv- 
ate trade prewar have bee 
switched totally to government ve 
hicle repair and some of the depots 
have done brilliantly at this work, 
repairing and maintaining vehicles 
which the soldier staffs could not 
handle. 


In still other cases, salesrooms 
have been boarded up and the 
workshops converted into small 
tool and machine shops to carry 
out a single small repetitive job as 
a subcontractor to a bigger firm. 


All extra selling and office 
staffs have been cut to the bone 
and concentration forced on to 
repair and maintenance or pro- 
ductive work. Prices for these 
have been reasonable and there 
is no doubt but that most shop 
owners will finish the war with 
their plant operating, their staffs 
reasonably intact (although per- 
haps limited in experience of 
modern cars) and with adequate 
finance. 


Undoubtedly the intention is that 
the trade will be there ready and 
organized for the postwar business. 
No possible resumption could be 
even considered without an ade- 
quate dealer organization. 


Just how far is Britain prepared 
for postwar motoring? 

Although an official warning has 
been issued that there will be an 
inevitable delay in getting going 
postwar, an authoritative view has 
been given by Sir Miles Thomas, 
chairman of the public relations 
committee of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and traders, who 
said this month that, provided the 
government makes raw materials 
available, cars should begin to 
come off the assembly line within 
three months after the end of hos- 


tilities. 
Control Carryover 

He safeguarded that by saying 
that the system of controls we 
have developed will mean that 
these cars may not be immediately 
available to the average motorist 
and that some time may elapse 
before general distribution is in 
operation. 

But so far as the motor trade is 
concerned, the start of production 
would see the immediate start of 
their normal functions of car dis- 
tribution. If viewed only from that 
angle, the value to the nation of 
an organized and efficient vehicle 
distributing system is a vital and 
immediate postwar need, and only 
by retaining the trade intact can 
there be a hope of immediate and 
smooth resumption. 


Chuck in 


It. Cleueland its the 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus its the 
HEIL HOUSE 
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THE LANCASTER Lancaster, Ohio 
THE BARON STEUBEN Corning, N.Y. 
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-——the 4th Dimension— 


Weatherhead’s Big Campaign; 
N.Y. News’ Changes 
By Pete Wemhoff 


ae: 


, zine has been published for the 
5 past 50 years, to Philadelphia 
Weatherhead Co., will use 25 | where they will be consolidated 
ewspapers in 20 major cities, | with the advertising offices of Farm 
three general business magazines | Journal. Makeup and _ production 
and 63 trade publications in its | headquarters are being transferred 
hdvertising and publicity plans for | to 180 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 


44. Program 


| 
| 


Rail Carriers’ 
Rates on Autos 


™% 
eet ee ra ‘Found Lawful 
help bring them DETROIT. After investigating 
| freight rates on new automobiles 


home safe — os, 
" } Since January, 1939, Interstate 


Commerce Commission examiners 
reported last week that they found 
the rates lawful. 

Motor carriers had complained of 
| throat-cutting by rail carriers. 
| However, the examiners, William 
A. Disque and H. C. Lawton, 
recommended discontinuance’ of 
the proceedings, which the ICC 


Amer ue 


1944, according to Gene P. Robers, 
advertising director. 

Maxon, Inc. New York, and 
Meerman’s, Inc., Cleveland, are the 
dvertising agencies concerned. 


cago, where all plates, copy in- 
structions, etc. should be sent. The 
editorial and _ circulation head- 
quarters of Pathfinder will remain 
in Washington. 


ee 


CH-FIRSTIN RUBBER = 


undertook on petition of the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters 
Assn., Inc., representing motor car- 
riers east of the Rockies. Associa- 
tion members moved almost all 


ill & Knowlton, New York and 
Cleveland, will handle publicity and Named 


public relations. : 
O. L. Helfrich has been appointed 


Eastern advertising manager of 
hanges United States News, with head- 
Harold B. Sherwood, national | Quarters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
advertising manager of the New New York. 
ork News, has been appointed 

advertising manager. The position Added 
as been vacant since the death 

bf Ray T. Wilken in December, 

1939. In the interim, Sherwood has 
performed many of the duties of 

that office. 


Sherwood has been associated 

ith the News since its start in 
1919, and has built its national ad- 
vertising staff. He came to the 

ews from the advertising staff of 
the Chicago Tribune, which he 
joined in 1911. 


Appointment of Sherwood in- 
volves a number of changes in 
the advertising organization of 
the News. Ben L. Moyer, man- 
ager of classified display adver- 
tising, becomes national adver- 
tising manager. He joined the 
News advertising staff in 1922, 
coming from System magazine. 
Lyle W. Finch has been ap- 
pointed assistant national adver- 
tising manager. 

Elmer E. Flagler, manager of 
he Chicago advertising Office of 
the News, succeeds Moyer as 
classified display advertising man- 
ager. Seward Davis, formerly in 
charge of automotive advertising, 
becomes manager of the Chicago 
office. He will be succeeded in the 
automotive classification by E. J. 

oban, of the sales staff. Ray 
ampbell, New York representa- 
tive of the western advertising of- 
ce of the News, joins the ‘sales 
staff in Chicago. 

Another change was the appoint- 
nent of George Morris as manager 
of the publicity department. 


Reynolds Spotted 


Quentin Reynolds, war _ corre- 
spondent and author, is now on 
the air in a series of weekly broad- 
casts for General Motors. He suc- 
ceeds Lowell Thomas as narrator 
of the “Victory Is Our Business” 
adio program, now entering its 
7th week of continuous presenta- 
tion. 


On his new assignment, Reynolds 
will report true stories of war-time 
teamwork originating among the 
84,000 General Motors men and 
women in the armed services, the 
480,000 at work in GM war plants 
and the families of both groups. 
From transcriptions made in New 
York, the program is_ broadcast 
ocally by stations in cities where 
there are General Motors plants. 
The program, which is localized by 
interviews with war workers, voices 
the part GM Folks are taking in 
the war. 


arold Kennedy 


Harold C. Kennedy, advertising 
manager of Red Book, died Jan. 
A 

Funeral services were held Jan. 
19 in Hudson, N. Y. 


For Pathfinder 


Neilson M. Mathews, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Farm 
ournal, has been named advertis- 
ing director of Pathfinder, the 
news-weekly recently acquired by 
the Farm Journal organization. 
Mathews’ direction of Pathfinder’s 
advertising will be in addition to 
his present duties at Farm Journal. 


The advertising headquarters of 
Pathfinder are being transferred 
from Washington, where the maga- 


Jack Cunningham, a member of| ager for the past 10 years. 


GOODRICH’S new outdoor poster, facing the General Motors building in|"€W autos shipped in this part of 
Detroit. The board originally carried only General Motors advertising, but | the country, except Chevrolets. 
up until recently Dodge messages occupied the board. The examiners suggested that 
| carriers study their rates and cor- 
s y, On Go. 1 in | tect any that appear to be out of 
" ae ocony Vacuum Ol! Co., Inc., Will | line before the traffic again begins 
oo — to the magazine S begin sponsorship of “The Orson|to move. * . 

wae Cane. | Welles Show” on 10 CBS Pacific 

Cunningham will assist Robert | Coast stations Jan. 19. 

Stewart, Newsweek’s Detroit man- | Compton Advertising, Inc. placed 
the business. 


Newsweek’s New York advertising , Ether 
staff for the past several years, has | 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


STALIN... 


hey to the Cadillac Franchise 


A recent impartial study reveals that Cadillac leads the 
automotive industry in the percentage of owners who 
intend to stick to their present make of car when the time 
comes to buy a new one. 


Cadillac owners are satisfied, loyal—and permanent mem- 
bers of the Cadillac family. 


Basically, of course, their satisfaction stems from the 
inherent goodness of the cars they drive. But a great share 
of the credit for their loyalty goes to Cadillac dealers and 
distributors. 


Cadillac dealers and the factory have an outstanding 
reputation for stability. And war has served but to 
enhance that reputation. No stone is being left unturned 
in the effort to keep every Cadillac-built car at the peak 
of its efficiency. And the factory is cooperating by making 
every effort to provide a continuous supply of repair and 
replacement parts—and by timely educational campaigns 
addressed directly to the owners themselves. 


Stability is the key word in any evaluation of the Cadillac 
franchise—stability in manufacturing ideals—stability in 
the dealer and service organization—and stability of 
loyalty among Cadillac owners. 


Cadillac 
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Commercial Car News * 
A Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service America’s 5,000,000 
Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 
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By 
Jack Weed 





OMES 1944, and the dregs have 

been reached in the bottom of 
the reserve truck stockpile—and 
23:59 hour is nearly reached in 
“fixin’ up” our essential transpor- 
tation. Thousands upon thousands 
of these essential trucks and power 


units for truck-trailer combinations | 
have reached the point where they | 


should be junked, but will have to 
be completely rebuilt if their own- 


ers are forced to carry through | 


another year with them. 


Comes 1944, and truck dealers’ | 


stocks of new trucks have dwin- 
dled to the vanishing point, and 
an over-zealous Washington bu- 


reaucracy has made it both point- | 


less and profitless to trade in used 
trucks—made it practically impos- 
sible for these experienced dealers 
to root into the hideouts of good 
used vehicles, whose owners had 
no current need for their service 
or whose business did not fall 
under the essential classification, 
and buy them for resale to opera- 
tors who sorely needed them. 
* * os 


COMES 1944, and the war efforts’ 
need for efficient truck transpor- 
tation is scheduled to reach its all- 
time high with more products to 
move and larger loads to carry 
than at any time since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Comes 1944 yet again—and finds 
the third-axle industry given ade- 
quate steel to build what is con- 
sidered a reasonable amount of 
units, and truck dealers and equip- 
ment distributors with the facili- 
ties, even though they may be 
short in manpower, to do a great 
part of the rebuilding that will be 
offered them by distraught opera- 
tors who must have cargo movers 
that will run if they are to stay in 


business. 
* *¢ * 


_ THE “snafuing” of our 
1944 truck building program, 
as far as civilian transportation 
goes—and the almost certainty 
that if any number of new trucks 
are built for the civilian economy 
before Aug. 1, they will be pro- 
duced by the makers of mediums, 
your truckin’ columnist went out 
to see Harry Slater, sales brass 
hat of Thornton Tandem, to see 
what was in the wind—and what I 
could suggest to dealers who were 
anxious to help out their good 
customers. 

Much to my surprise I found the 
big boy as cheerful as a dry-fly 
purist, who had gotten his limit of 
12-inch or better brooks on the 
opening day of the season. For 
those of you who are not trout 
fishermen, let’s say he was as 
happy as a for-hire trucker who 
had found that he had made a 
normal profit last year. Even then 
it would be somewhat of an 
understatement. 

* * * 


“THE INDUSTRY,” quoted Sla- 
ter, “got adequate steel for its 1944 
requirements and we here at 
Thornton got 65 percent of the | 
original first six months’ allotment | 
of material given the driving axle| 


(See TRUCKIN’ Page 60, Col. 1) 
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er, Operators Declare 
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Down 304% in Power 


Only Lifesav 





Lip Service a Failure; 


Quick Shot Needed 


Life-giving blood plasma is needed right now to keep 
a vital and essential industry from dying, while it still 
staggers around on its feet. 

It’s too late to call the doctor to prevent the disease 
from maiming this lusty infant—truck transportation— 
which has shouldered over one-quarter of the burden of 
moving vital products. Its deficiency in red blood 
corpuscles started soon after Pearl Harbor and, due to 
neglect and gross lack of nourishment, has progressed 
to the point where it is fast ravaging what once was a 
strong and virile body. 

The disease hasn’t been a hidden cancerous growth 
that was unknown until recently—as long as two years 
ago Doctor-of-Economic-Stability Baruch called it to the 
attention of the government in his rubber report and 
pointed out that its malignancy would gravely imperil the 
war effort unless steps were immediately taken to halt 


its progress. 
x *k * 


But nothing of consequence has been done. 

Not enough red blood has been injected into the 
industry’s pulsing arteries to replace the loss due to 
normal accidents—none was furnished to halt the spread 
of deterioration that has been ravaging its strength. 

Government has known that, as the disease prog- 
ressed, its destructiveness would march on in an ever 
increasing tempo. 

Yet only “lip service” has been given this industry, 
upon which has fallen such a large part of the vital 
war effort. 

The blood plasma that is needed—the only nutriment 
now that will stop the disease from producing a total 
collapse of the body—is enough new trucks—power units 
—to replace those that have been worn out and burned 
out in service. 

Time is too short now to build up the body by more 
promises in lieu of red blood producing nourishment. 

Only an immediate injection will suffice—to prevent 
catastrophe. 

And with the Washington “doctors” so _ wholly 
engrossed in caring for the “uniformed” carriers, it will 
take a terrific hue and cry from the populace—or a call 
from “Judge Truman and his committee” to get any 
plasma for this essential civilian servant quick enough 
to save its life. 

xk *k * 


So—clear all throats, ye with lusty lungs—clean 
your pens, ye endowed with the power of words—smite 
your fists, ye with the almighty power of votes—come 
immediately to the rescue of your most vital transporta- 
tion servants, the over-road haulers of essential war 
products, fuel, gasoline, fluid and perishable foodstuffs— 
whether they be for-hire haulers or trucks in this service 
that are privately owned. 

New truck plasma is needed immediately and, surely, 
enough can be diverted now from the swollen torrent 
that is being produced to save this essential industry 
without hindering our war program. 





800 to Attend Parley 


Of Truck Owners 


CHICAGO.—More than 800 exec- 
utives will gather here Jan. 27-28 
for the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners in the Stevens Hotel. 
A. M. Grean, jr., vice president of 
the Ward Baking Co., New York, 
is president of the group, and Leon 
Banigan, Washington, D. C., is 
managing director. 

The truck-manufacturing indus- 
try will 


president of the White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, whose subject will be 
“Looking Ahead in Motor Truck 
Production.” Black will speak at 
the Thursday afternoon session. 

Also representing the automotive 
industry as a speaker will be Pyke 
Johnson, president of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, whose 
talk will follow Black’s. 

Heads of key government di- 
be represented on the| visions will deliver addresses, in- 


(See NCPMTO, Page 57, Col. 5) 
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High Maintenance Costs 


DETROIT.—If_ essential 


‘cently to discuss the critical 
‘situation in the “over-road”’ 
transportation field. 

“But,” as it was brought out by 
R. L. Vaniman, formerly automo- 
tive head of WPB but now vice- 
| president of Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
|“civilians will get this all-too-soon 
allotment under manufacturing 
plans that allow a trickle of only 





Civilians Due to Gain 


By Army Cutbacks 

DETROIT.—John H. Middle- 
kamp, director, WPB automo- 
tive division, told pressmen Fri- 
day that the mecting with the 
truck industry advisory commit- 
tee—to make provision for quick 
switchover from military vehicle 
to essential commercial truck 
production in advent of military 
cutbacks—was very encouraging. 

“While no figures were avail- 
able,” he said, “it is anticipated 
that there will be a cutback in 
some categories of military 
truck production shortly and 
this meeting today was to get 
the truck manufacturers’ in 
shape to anticipate any cutback 
that comes so that their facili- 
ties can be immediately switch- 
ed to commercial. Both Army 
and ourselves are fully aware of 
the need and importance of pro- 
|| viding essential commercial 
| users with new vehicles, and 
everything is being done _ to 
|| quicken and enlarge the sched- 
|} uled flow to civilian as much 
as possible. 





| about 500 vehicles per month for 
| the first six months. The entire 
/allotment that has been made to 


(Continued on Page 58, Col. 4) 
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Lucas is Elected President 


Of Truck-Trailer Assn. 


DETROIT.—E. J. Lucas, King- 
ham Trailer Co., Louisville, was 
elected president of the Truck- 
Trailer Mfg. Assn. at the annual 
meeting of the association. 

Other officers elected for the 
coming year were: vice president 
;for Eastern States, J. L. Glick, 
| president Truck Eng. Corp., Cleve- 
land; vice president for Western 
States, A. R. Trombly, Trombly 
Truck Equip. Co., Portland, Ore.; 
treasurer, H. N. Brown, president 
Keystone Trailer & Equip. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; secretary man- 
ager, John B. Hulse; Directors, N. 
A. Carter sr., president Carter Mfg. 
Co., Memphis; M. N. Terry, vice 
president Trailer Co. of America, 
Cincinnati; L. A. Myers, jr., Black 
Diamond Trailer Co., Inc., Bristol, 
Tenn.; Harvey C. Fruehauf, Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Detroit; Chris- 
topher Hammond jjr.,_ president 
Steel Products Co., Savannah, Ga.;: 
| Bert B. Bates, Highway Trailer Co., 


Edgerton, Wis.; R. R. King, presi- | 


Postponement of Civilian Manufacture Seen 
Biggest Threat to Over-Road Transportation 


immediately all of the 81,366 trucks allotted to civilian 
under the 1944 production program, there still would be 
a critical shortage of automotive cargo carriers, according 
to several authorities in this field who met in Detroit re- 
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truckers alone were to get 


Int?l Appoints 
New Officers for 


Truck Division 


CHICAGO.—P. V. Moulder, for- 
mer assistant to the second vice- 
president of the company, who has 
been appointed general manager of 
the new Interna- 
tional Harvester 
truck _ division, 
will report direct- 
ly to the presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. 

Moulder’s juris- 
diction will  in- 
clude the motor 
truck factories at 
Ft. Wayne and 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Springfield, 

.; the motor 
truck engineering department at 
Ft. Wayne; and all exclusive mo- 
tor truck sales operations, both 
wholesale and retail, in the United 
States, as well as exclusive motor 
truck dealers. 

The company’s combination mo- 
tor truck and farm equipment 
sales branches and combination 
dealers will be managed coopera- 
tively by the International truck 
division and other interested de- 
partments of the company. 


| Moulder’s’ divisional executive 
staff will be composed of five man- 
|agers, respectively directing engi- 
/neering, manufacturing, supply and 
'inventory, sales, and accounting. 
Appointments to these positions 
have been made as follows: 
Manager of Engineering: W. D. 
(Continued on Page 61, Col. 1) 
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P. V. Moulder 


dent American Body and Trailer 
Co., Oklahoma City; P. M. Hein- 
miller, Utility Trailer Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Following the executive meeting 
at which Spencer Rider, special 
assistant to director of division 
motor transport, ODT, and Jack 
Graham, assistant director automo- 
tive division WPB spoke, a recep- 
tion was held for the members of 
the association and their guests 
from the various government 
agencies. Following the reception, 
was the annual dinner at which 
M. N. Terry was toastmaster. The 
principal talk of the evening was 
given by Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of the ODT. 

Eastman stressed the extreme 
importance of motor transport in 
the nation’s war effort and the 
fact that the motor transport in- 
dustry had been most seriously 
affected by the war as a result 
of rubber shortage, gas shortage 


(Continued on Page 59, Col. 1) 














. ire-Inspection Program 


TRUCK SECTION 


New Setup... 
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=wreorganized in Conn. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—In a com- 
plete reorganization of the inspec- 
tion program designed to meet in- 

reasing shortages of truck and 
passenger-car tires, the state OPA 
announced the cancellation of all 
ire inspection authority vested in 
2,445 stations throughout Connecti- 
cut. 

It was announced that the new 
setup would include: 

Relicensing of inspection  sta- 
ions, with the new total consider- 
ably under the former figure. 

Adoption of a code system for re- 
porting on tire inspections to make 
possible more detailed reporting 
and to facilitate checks. 

Reduction of the number of au- 
thorized truck-tire inspection sta- 
tions to between 110 and 150, and 

organization of several regional 
truck-tire boards to handle this 
phase of rationing instead of 
local war price and rationing 
boards. 

Reexamination of truck tires by 
state tire examiners. 

The state agency explained that 
the phases of the program affect- 
ing truck tires, which were ap- 
proved by truckers, tire dealers and 
the regional OPA in Boston, are in 
lieu of a few central truck tire in- 
spection stations, as proposed by 
Washington officials. Belief was 
expressed that the local plan is 
more suited to this state and would 
save the expense of inspection fees 
and long drives to central offices. 

Blanket withdrawal of inspec- 
tion privileges was possible under 
a Washington ruling enabling 
OPA to make withdrawals at any 
time without notice, instead of 
requiring detection of three im- 
proper inspections and an official 
warning before such withdrawal, 
it was said. 

It was explained that OPA Would 
relicense tire inspectors on a more 
selective basis. Although keeping 
in mind a Washington recom- 
mendation that there be approxi- 
mately one station to each 500 
vehicles, the state OPA said it 
would not follow this recommenda- 
tion to the letter. 

The state OPA said the reduced 
number of stations is designed to 
promote efficiency and curb the 
practice whereby a person not lik- 
ing the findings of one station had 
seant difficulty in getting another 


Va. May Increase 
Ownership of 
School Buses 


RICHMOND, Va.—An increase 
in county ownership of public 
school buses probably will result if 
the 1944 Virginia Legislature adopts 
recommendations of the advisory 
legislative council for an appro- 
priation of $500,000 annually for 
school transportation and a new 
method of distribution of such 
funds. 

This was forecast recently by 
Dabney S. Lancaster, state public 
instruction superintendent, who 
said county ownership is desirable 
because in most instances greafer 
economy is achieved than in cases 
where contracts are made with 
operators of privately owned buses. 

The proposed new method of 
distributing the state funds pro- 
vides that each county and city 
furnishing transportation at public 
expense shall receive an amount 
per year per pupil transported 
equal to a percentage of the aver- 
age cost per year per pupil trans- 
ported in counties that own and 
operate at least 90 percent of their 
transportation. This percentage 
would be obtained by dividing the 
amount of the appropriation by the 
total transportation operation cost 
for the state as a whole, plus 5 
percent. 

The present method involves 
ratios of buses operated to the 
total number of buses and miles 
traveled to the total mileage. 

Truck Depot Proposed | 


BRISTOL, Conn.—Plans of Joseph | 
Vetrano Brothers, Inc., for establish- 
ment of a central freight depot in 
Bristol, through which all incoming 
and outgoing freight would be chan- 
neled, were announced here last week 
by Jeffry J. Hammel, executive secre- 
tary of the Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


nearby station to decide more to 
his liking. 

The new code provides num- 
bers from 00 to 30 standing for 
various conditions in truck tires, 
and in condensed form also will 
be used for passenger-car tires. 


It shows not only that the tire | 


needs replacement, but why; why 

a tire may be serviceable al- 
though it needs recapping; 
whether or not a tire has been 
recapped, and approximate tread 
wear on usable tires. 

As a check on the inspectors, 
truck tires will be reexamined by 
state tire examiners. Truck tires 
authorized to be replaced will be 
turned in to the inspector and held 
by him until released by the state 
officials, instead of being turned in 
to dealers selling new tires. 

It was announced that the cen- 
tral truck-tire ration boards, which 
will review applications instead of 
the present 177 local boards, would 
be located in OPA field offices. 





DID YOU EVER wonder how a tank got to the battlefront: 
The tank is 


gives the answer to this question. 


Truckers Plan 
Big Federation 


In Buffalo 


BUFFALO.—Plans for the for- 
mation of a large trucking associa- 
tion embracing in its membership 
practically all individuals and com- 
panies in the business in the 


| Niagara frontier are nearing com- 
| pletion. The organization is being 


This illustration 
ulled to the front on a trailer 


so that when it is unloaded close to the firing line, it leaves its carrier! 


with a full load of gas and consequently greatly increased battle range. 


The 


truck-tractor which pulls this Fruehauf trailer, carrying the tank, is equipped 


with emergency repair apparatus and spare parts. 


Thus, the truck-tractor and 


the trailer, plus the tank, provide a complete fighting and maintenance unit of 
a highly mobile nature because the entire outfit can move up close to the} 


battle line. 


Ontario Transport Assn. 


Re-Elects Crawford 
TORONTO. -—— Walter Crawford, 

Crawford Cartage Ltd., Hamilton, 

Ont., was re-elected president of 


the Automotive Transport Assn. of 
Ontario here recently. It will be 
his fourth term. 

Other officers are first  vice- 


it Walls Your Weds 


t aes 
Inline with rece? for civilian 


Future — BUY WAR BONDS. 


president, G. M. Parke, Toronto-St. 
Catharines Transport Ltd. To- 
ronto; second vice-president, Harry | 
E. Adams, Western Freight Lines 
Ltd., Chatham; secretary, Rodger | 
Leslie, Canada Cartage System 
Ltd., Toronto, and treasurer, C. S. | 
Noble, Motorways Ltd., Toronto. 


For America’s Future — For Your 


otors. Let : 
Michigs an 


cured 


‘ tr 
release: Reo 
ope! 


Motor Carriers 
| dependent 


set up to provide a solid front to 
combat mutual problems confront- 
ing the trucking industry. 

Incorporated under the name of 
the Niagara Frontier Federation of 
Truckers, the organization will 
serve as a parent group for the 
Buffalo Trucking Assn., Common 
Assn., Buffalo In- 
Truckers & Movers’ 
Assn. and the Van Owners’ Assn. 

Each of the individual trucking 
groups will retain its individual 
identity and each will elect di- 
rectors to be represented on the 
federation’s directorate. 

The four trucking groups soon 
will meet to name delegates who 
will meet and discuss plans for the 
establishment of the federation. 
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Keeshin Cites Threats 


To Trucking Industry 


CHICAGO—By contrast with 
1943, when motor freight operators 
here shied away from being quoted 
on threats to the existence of their 
industry, John L. Keeshin, presi- 
dent of Keeshin Motor Express, 
Inc., Chicago, one of the nation’s 
largest motor transport concerns, 
spoke frankly for publication on 
the situation last week. 

Keeshin listed specifically such 
difficulties confronting the industry 
as increased labor costs and loss 
of experienced help, higher cost 


Waukesha Motor 
Promotes Evans 


And Whisler 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—Greatly ex- 
panded schedules in 1944 calling 
for the manufacture of engines and 
power plants for the armed forces 

has resulted in 





of Lowell F. 
Whisler to be- 


purchases and 
expediting and 
Glenn R. Evans, 





L. F. Whisler 


to the post of 
production man- 
ager for the 
Waukesha Motor 
Co. 

These two men 
have been closely 
associated for 
five years in the coordinating of 
production, stores, scheduling, and 
expediting of all materials used in 
the manufacture of Waukesha 
engines and power plants so that 
their present advancement will still 
further facilitate the functions of 
inventory and production control, 
and add that of more closely co- 
ordinated purchasing control. 

The creation of a new functional 
position, manager of purchases and 
expediting, is in line with the needs 
for the accelerated Waukesha en- 
gine production and the selection 
of Whisler for the position ad- 
vances a highly experienced and 
practical production man in this 
company’s coordinating operations. 

Whisler’s background includes 
supervision of service operations 
with the Haynes Automobile Co. 
from 1916 to 1920—with a brief 
interlude during World War I in 
the U. S. Navy. As both produc- 
tion and factory manager for the 
Indiana Truck Co. from 1920 until 
he became associated with Wauke- 
sha company, he made an enviable 
record in meeting schedules, and 
improving manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

He made his present connection 
in 1937 as liaison between Wauke- 
sha’s factory production and serv- 
ice departments. His other posts 
at Waukesha include supervision of 
stores, material expediting and the 
management of production office 
system and records. 

Evans joined the manufacturing 
department of the company in 1929, 
and brings to his new post more 
than 20 years of manufacturing 
experience. 





G. R. Evans 


Bowen Cassy Une 


Sold for $3,000,000 


FORT WORTH, Tex.—Sale of 
Bowen Motor Coaches, operating 
approximately 35,000 bus miles 
daily over 3,500 miles of Texas 
highways and handling approxi- 
mately 40,000 passengers, has been 
announced here by R. C. Bowen. 
M. E. Moore, of Texarkana and 
Little Rock, and associates paid in 
excess of $3,000,000 cash for the 
line. 


Bowen retains ownership of the 
Highway Transit Co., serving South 
Texas; the Wichita Falls Transit 
Co., serving the city of Wichita 
Falls, and the Twin Fields Trans- 
portation Co., serving Sheppard 
Field. 


the advancement 


come manager of 


and lower mileage for tires, infer- 
increased parts 


ior gasoline, and 
and maintenance costs. 

In discussing these _ points, 
Keeshin said they apply to his 
company, which operates ap- 
proximately 2,000 trucks in 17 
states and employs about 2,600 
persons. 


he heads did a gross business in 


fered a loss of $151,966. 
Labor costs since 1940, accord- 


wage increases will be asked de- 
| spite the fact that many exper- 
ienced drivers and other workers 
have entered the armed forces, 
compelling the company to operate 
with inexperienced help, which is 
likewise difficult to get. 

In utilizing green help, he said, 





it is necessary to employ more 
than the normal number of 
workers. 










































Keeshin asserted that tire costs 
have risen 200 percent since 1940, 
due in part to an average of 
20,000 miles delivered per tire as 
compared with 50,000 to 60,000 
miles before the war. Parts and 
maintenance costs, he said, are 
up 35 percent. 


contended that the lower octane 
gasoline now being sold increases 
operating costs as well as the wear 
and tear on engines. 

Relating that in Detroit his labor 
scouts had gone to missions to get 
help, Keeshin said that finally “the 
ministers in charge of the missions 
grew tired of having their congre- 
gations taken from them and re- 
fused to cooperate.” 

In Chicago, Keeshin men oper- 
ate two cars in the “floater” dis- 
trict along Madison St. to obtain 
truck loaders and unloaders, but 
he said “this type of help will 
work only long enough to pick 
up a few dollars.” Appeals to 
unions have been met with re- 
plies that they have no trucking 
help available. 

Keeshin revealed that his firm 
is trying to buck the trend toward 
operating losses by moving some of 
its equipment from higher to lower 
cost areas. He said he favors a re- 
duction also of truck runs from 
200 to 250 miles instead of 400 
miles, as at present. 


Truck operators who survive 
have a further problem of main- 
taining themselves in a financial 
condition that will withstand the 
shock of industry’s conversion from 
war to peace activities, according 
to Keeshin, who estimated that 
truckers must be prepared for a 
12-month period of greatly reduced 
business when peace returns. 


Current truck company problems 
can be partially solved, Keeshin 
said, by an increase in rates, for 
which he has petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. His 
company has announced a 4 per- 
cent increase, effective Jan. 10, but 
has not been advised by the ICC 
whether it will be granted. 


1,844 Trucks’ 
Freed Jan. 2-8 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 1,844 
vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck-rationing pro- 
gram Jan. 2-8, it was announced 
last week by the automotive divi- 
sion of the War Production Board. 


A breakdown of the total shows 
that 228 light, 889 medium and 486 
heavy trucks were released to 
civilian users and holders of gov- 
ernment exemption permits. In ad- 
dition, 203 trailers, 37 third-axle 
attachments and one dolly were 
released. 


Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, a 
total of 190,263 vehicles of all types 
has been released. In this total are 
included, 43,393 light, 106,750 me- 
dium and 21,200 heavy trucks; 
16,759 trailers, 2,040 third-axle at- 
tachments and 121 miscellaneous 
vehicles. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Keeshin reported that the firm 
1943 of around $9,000,000, and suf- 


| ing to Keeshin, have risen 40 per- 
| cent, with prospects that further 


On the question of fuel, Keeshirt: 


TRUCK SECTION, 


A Truck Farm at the Front 


Air Service Command Producing Crop of Automotive Vehicles 
in the Mediterranean War Theater 



























































































MEDITERRANEAN AREA.—A 
large farm in this war theater is 
producing a_ bountiful crop of 
trucks under war-born “agricul- 
tural” practices introduced by the 
Air Service Command of the 
Twelfth Air Force. 


An ordnance unit of the Air 
Service Command, the organization 
which has for its primary job the 
maintenance and supply of all 
United States military aircraft, 
wherever they may be, has turned 
the farm into the largest two-way 
depot in the Mediterranean theater. 


Talk of harvests and the weather 
still goes on in the old farmhouse, 
but these days the yield is figured 
in terms of trucks and jeeps, weap- 
ons and bombs. For the farm- 
house is headquarters of this self- 
sufficient depot where, 24 hours a 
day, equipment is assembled and 
sent on its way to the front. 


Right now one of the biggest 
jobs is the assembly of trucks 
of American and Canadian 
manufacture for the Army Air 
Forces and the Royal Air 
Force. Shipped in crates, the 
trucks arrive a mass of nuts, 
bolts and parts. But the men 
who assemble them have such 
an efficient system that four 
can turn out a truck a day. 
Furthermore each man knows 
the whole operation so that 
absence of one will not impede 
production. It is a case of auto 
industry know-how in GI 
khaki. 


When the trucks are assembled, 
they are ready for service at the 
front. But none leaves without a 
full load of supplies. In addition to 
the assembly of new equipment, 
thousands of tons of bombs pass 
through the depot, and also wreck- 
ed equipment is cleared from the 
front. If the damaged material can- 
not be repaired or parts salvaged, 
it is sent back to this country as 
scrap metal. 


Maj. Willam W. Nelson, Berkeley, 
Calif., twenty-seven-year-old grad- 
uate of the University of Califor- 
nia’s Engineering School, is the 
commanding officer. In addition to 
the Air Service Command person- 
nel who do the actual work of 
repairing and assembling, the de- 
pot has a Military Police unit and 
a group of quartermaster aviation 
truck drivers. 


Land formerly used for 
farming is now the ammuni- 
tion dump. Its vast area per- 
mits several hundred men to 
work there and yet not be 
visible from a road less than a 
mile away. The men_ who 
handle the bombs have the 
most hazardous job at the 
depot, but their reaction is 
typical of ammunition hand- 
lers: “We were nervous at 
first, but we got used to it.” 


“We respect the bombs but we 
don’t fear them,” remarked Col. 
Lawrence D. Jackson, who special- 
ized in social sciences at Virginia 
Union and coached a high school 
football team in Oklahoma City. 
“We soon learned to handle them 
according to their markings.” 

“The only kind we don’t care very 
much for are the pyrotechnic 
bombs,” commented Technical Sgt. 
Charles A. Murray, Minneapolis, 
chief of the magazine section. 
“We’re always jittery when we 
handle them because they’re kind 
of tricky.” 


Twenty miles from a city, this 
Air Service Command depot has 
just about everything it needs. The 
building which is the carpentry 
shop by day is the theater at night. 
Movies are shown three nights a 
week and USO shows are booked 
frequently. The men have their 
own Red Cross Club, day rooms 
and library. 


Half of the troops are Negroes, 
and every soldier has the same 
privileges. In fact, so well satisfied 
is everyone that few ask for passes 
to town, Maj. Nelson said. 


Despite its elaborate setup, the 
unit could move within a few 
hours. Most of the tool and supply 
shops are in vans, and the electric- 
ity for the entire installation is 
provided by portable generators. 































































































PRIMARILY THE JOB of Air Service Command’s skilled ,Workmen is to 
“Keep ’Em Flying.” But they have to “Start ’Em Rolling,’ too, as these 
pictures show, because trucks are a vital part of any Air Force. The photo- 
raphs herewith show the ae of Canadian-Manufactured trucks at a 
forse depot set up by ordnance units of the Air Service Command (Twelfth 
Air Force) in the Mediterranean Theater. Here a ‘‘truck’’ lay uncrated. Four 
Air Service Command mechanics work on each truck, and they work rain or 
shine. Here Pvt. Stanley Markonis makes a start. Logically, he picks the starter. 





MAYBE IT IS a truck after all. When the motor and wheels have been 
attached to the chassis, the Air Service Command mechanics attach the —_ 
tank and other gadgets to the frame. Pfc. Charles Maniscalco, Brooklyn, is 
operating the crane while Staff Sgt. Arthur Haese, Mattewoc, Wis. (right), 
and Pfc. Carmine Cimino, Brooklyn, slide the front wheels into place. 
Behind Pfc. Cimino is Pfc. Daminao Brucato, Brooklyn. 





PUTTING THE FINISHING touches on the frame are (left to right): Pvt. 
George Jeffers, Pausboro, N. J.; Sgt. Albert Gerdauskas, Worcester, Mass.; 
Cpl. Arnold Huebner, Watertown, is.; Pvt. Charles Jacob, New York City; 
and Pfc. Charles Mastrogiacomo, White Plains, N. Y. 








AN AIR SERVICE Command “assembly line,” showing some of the trucks 
virtually completed and ready for installation of bodies—the final step. The 
crates in the background are those in which trucks are sent overseas, 
“knocked down.” 
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__ Operating Expenses at 98%... 


lf ruckers’ Profit Margin 


rows Smaller 


_ 


— 
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WASHINGTON.—With operating 
expenses almost 98 percent of 
evenues, the trucking industry’s 
argin between profit and loss 
continued to narrow in November, 
ccording to figures compiled and 
eleased here last week by the 
American Trucking Assns. 


Based on reports from 274 Class I 
carriers of property in 43 states 
and the District of Columbia, the 
study showed that November 
revenues shrank 1.4 percent from 
Dctober, while expenses decreased 
.8 percent. 


November revenues represented 

gain of 7.6 percent over a year 
earlier, but costs meanwhile were 
2.5 percent higher. 


The ratio of expenses to revenues 

was 97.7 in November, as compared 
ith 97.1 in October and 93.5 in 
ovember, 1942. 


Ninety-nine of the 274 report- 
ing carriers, representing 36.1 
percent of the aggregate reve- 
nues, suffered operating losses in 
November. Seventy-six showed 
operating deficits for October, 
and 55 reported losses for No- 
vember of last year. 

November revenues of the car- 
iers in the Eastern District 
Slipped 2.5 percent under October, 
but increased 3.5 percent over 
November, 1942. The November 
expenses receded 1.3 percent from 
October, and increased 6.6 percent 
over November of last year. 


Carriers in the Southern region 


ra Timken Axle 
- Designs New 


= Dynamometer 


= 


DETROIT.—The old saying that 
“there is nothing new under the 
sun” is contradicted by a new 
type of dynameter for testing driv- 
ing axles under a very close ap- 
proximation of actual operating 
conditions, according to Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co. The Timken 
dynamometer is rated at 250 horse- 
power and is one of the largest of 
its kind ever built. 


In testing a driving axle on the 
dynamometer, the complete axle, 
including tires and wheels, is 
mounted in the machine with 
torque applied at the pinion and 
resisted at the tires. Means are 
provided for applying static load 
at the spring seats while the axle 
is under test, thereby closely simu- 
lating actual road operation. 


The new Timken dynamometer 
is mounted on a metal bed plate 
measuring 25 feet square. The 
maximum low range capacity of 
the machine is 9,000 pounds-feet 
output torque, constant within a 
speed range of 63 to 125 r.p.m., and 
4,000 pounds-feet at 132 to 265 r.p.m. 
in high range. 

Power is provided by a 250 h.p., 
900 r.p.m. constant-speed electric 
motor connected to a cradled re- 
ducing gear through a hydraulic 
coupling. Speed variation is con- 
trolled by the amount of fluid in 
the working circuit of the coupling. 

The output shaft of the reduc- 
ing gear is connected to the pinion 
shaft of the axle under test through 
a propeller shaft having universal 
joints at each end, similar to con- 
ventional propeller shafts used on 
motor trucks. 

Power absorption is by genera- 
tion of electric current which is 
fed back to the main power source, 
thereby saving approximately 75 
percent of the power input. 


White Plan Presented 


To Memphis Truckers 


MEMPHIS—The Southern Truck 
Co., White truck distributors, and 
White Motor Co., of Cleveland, in 
cooperation with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and War Pro- 
duction Board presented last week 
White’s personalized service pro- 
gram to more than 125 fleet truck 
operators in this area. 

Purpose of conference was to 
introduce a plan by which trucks 
of the nation can be conserved for 
the vital wartime job. 


had revenues in November 1.2 per- 
cent greater than in October, but 
4.6 percent less than in November, 
1942. November expenses of the 
southern carriers were down 1.2 
percent from October, but were 
2.2 percent in excess of November 
of last year. 


The November revenues of 
carriers in the Western district 
represented a decrease of 1 per- 
cent from October, but an up- 
turn of 18.9 percent over No- 
vember, 1942. Their expenses 
remained virtually unchanged as 
compared with October, but 
spurted 25.7 percent over No- 
vember, 1942. 


Eastern carriers showed operat- 
ing ratios of 97.6 percent in 
November; 96.5 percent in October, 
and 94.8 percent in November, 1942. 

Operating ratios of the southern 
carriers were calculated at 100.3 
percent in November; 102.8 percent 


—" e % 


The time: July 21, 1943; the place: 
demonstration 
lish- 

ke. 


HERE ARE REAL TRUCKS—and men. 
Oregon; the machines: Dodge-built Army vehicles; the men: A 
crew headed by N. W. Seidel of Fargo division, Chrysler Corp.; the accom 
ment: A drive of 143 miles from Klamath Falls to Bend, over Crater 
Roads had not been open the entire summer for public travel. These 4-wheel 
and 6-wheel drive military vehicles charged through drifts and snow slides 
radiator high. Warm enough for the drivers to wear shirtsleeves, the 
winter’s drifts, even in July, mounted in places to 30 feet. 


in| riers were 96.7 percent in Novem- 
ber; 95.8 percent in October, and 
91.5 percent in November, 1942. 


in October, and 93.7 percent 
November of last year. 
The ratios of the western car- 


Delivering the Goods 
of War and Peace! 


5 


Rail Chief Sees 
Trucks Getting 


Business Back 


NEW YORK.--Trucks will re: 
gain after the war traffic diverted 
to the railroads because of truck- 
ing industry shortages, it was pre- 
dicted by Robert E. Woodruff, 
president of the Erie Railroad, in 
a recent address here before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York. 

“During the war,” he said, “some 
traffic formerly handled by trucks 
has gone to the railroads on ac- 
count of shortages in the trucking 
industry. It is reasonable to expect . 
that the trend will be the other 
way after the war and it is proper 
that certain traffic should be han- 
dled by truck. 


“Trucks can do a better job over 
short distances, particularly over- 
night destinations, than the rail- 
roads can. It is just as foolish for 
railroads to compete in rates for 
some of this traffic as it would be 
to use 20-ton trucks to deliver 
small packages from Macy’s store 
or to use a Ffth Avenue double- 
decker bus as a taxicab.” 


ERE at home and in the arenas of war, trucks and trailers 


are delivering the goods. That the job is being well done is 


indicated by the rapidly increasing demand for motor transport 


equipment by the Armed Forces. This demand may foreshadow 


an enlarged use for trucks and trailers after the war beyond any 


measurement we can now apply. 


Trailmobile is proud of its 
association with the Motor 
Transport Industry. We are 
proud of our part in making 
equipment for our fighting men. 
And our one aim will continue 


to be, as always, to serve the Inquiries will be 


RAILMOBILE 


The Trailer Company of America 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio Berkeley 2, Calif. 


needs of Motor Transport — 
on the fighting fronts and on 


the highways of America. 


Territories Available 
There are a few territories open 


to new Trailmobile distributors. 


welcomed. 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace * The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 









~ 
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Shortages Fail to Stop 
Truckers in Northwest 


SEATTLE.—Predictions are pre- 
carious for motor transport in the 
Northwest during 1944. Operators 
are at peak capacity with equip- 
ment strained to the limit at this 
time, but still holding on without 
serious or widespread lay-up of 
trucks due to tire, parts or man- 
power shortages. This is the state- 
ment of Ray Culbertson, manager 
of Washington Motor Transport 
Assn. 


“A few trucks are down while 
waiting for replacement parts,” 
he told Automotive News. “But 





motor-transportation associations 
were represented. The state groups 
along the coast will set up com- 
mittees to work with Selective 
Service officials, representation to 
be for both management and labor. 
Dave Beck, head of the Teamsters 
Union, presided at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, which was for over- 
the-road haulers, 


“The manpower situation is 
worse in California, than in this 
state,” said Culbertson. “However, 
if 4-F men are put in 1-A it will 
be very bad for us. Very few men 
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who was “manning” a big truck- 
trailer in the Bellingham area a 
few months ago is no longer on 
that job, her husband having re- 
turned from a defense job and 
taken over. 


The 54 operators employed 320 
mechanics in their own shops. 
Much of the maintenance work is, 
however, done by _ independent 
automotive and dealer shops. The 
number of drivers employed is 
1,333. Of these, 165 are 4-F men 
at this time. Average age of drivers 
is 35.6 years; of mechanics, 37.25 
years. 

These operators have 1,367 truck- 
trailers. In 1943 this equipment 
rolled up 13,105,896 miles. This is a 
big increase over 1942, but no exact 
figures have been obtained thus far 
for 1942. 


1944 





is generally considered a natural 
component of war. It is the com- 
monplace, the expected. So, when 
one cog in the giant military ma- 
chine evidences all the character- 
istics of an All-American string 
saver, it deserves honorable men- 
tion. 


Such is the reclamation section 
of the Ordnance Service Command 
repair shops here, where Army 
Service Forces organization sal- 
vages military equipment and ma- 


String Saver at War 


Reclamation Center at Camp Blanding 
Doing Outstanding Salvage Job 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla—Waste L. Ruppert, of Memphis, conserve! 
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every useable part of equipment 
and machines that come to thg 
shops as obsolescent. Not one bol 
or nut is wasted. Every part is 
reclaimed when possible and thosg¢ 
which are battered beyond repal 
are placed in priority metal scrap 
piles to be returned to smelters. 


The shops are divided into seven 
departments, each devoted specific 
ally to one task. Each dovetails 
and the operation rivals a Swiss 
watch in precision. The task o 











































































chine parts worth more than a| reclaiming military equipment and 
quarter of a million dollars annu-| machines for additional use is 
ally. divided as See eee 
hout fanfare, the reclama- parts; bearings and grease seals; 
ion tome has been under way |SPark plugs; tools; chains; nuts 
since the first group of training | 27d bolts; and materials turned 
troops of any size began to learn | Over to the quartermaster for sal- 
the art of war at Blanding. With | V2ze. 
each passing month the work has For more than two years the 
expanded and the savings in | work has been under way. Hun- 
vital elements in the war ma- | dreds of military vehicles, worn be- 
chine have multiplied. yond further usefulness, are 
The reclamation section, under| brought to the shops where they 


sot ; da| are dismantled. 
= en Ss oe oo Except for electrical parts, the 


old cars and trucks are thor- 
oughly steam cleaned at the out- 
set of the process and then taken 
apart by experts. As each part is 
removed, it is checked by an in- 
spector and classified as to 
further usability. All parts are 
tagged giving description, model 
and part number to determine 
whether they are interchangeable 
on vehicles in current use. 


All scrap is classified as to type 
of metal, rubber, glass, leather and 
so on, and placed in separate con- 
tainers for shipment to the quar- 
termaster salvage officer. 


From the dismantling bay, auto- 
motive parts then go to various 
departments of the _ reclamation ' 
section where they are brought 
back to a state of usefulness. 


Typical of what is accomplished 
by the shops is the following data 
on a single month’s operation: 


In one month 314 sets of tow 
chains and other varieties were re- 
claims and made ready for reissue, 
approximating in value, $3,000; 
2,000 spark plugs were returned to 
service representing a saving of 
about $1,000; 169 sets of bearings 
were reclaimed, worth about $700; 
338 grease seals, $650; 1,260 tools, 
including hammers, screwdrivers, 
axes, were repaired and made 
ready for reissue, totaling in value 
approximately $11,000; 3,500 auto- 
motive parts worth about $12,000; 
9,800 nuts and bolts, $400. 


Thirty-seven civilian employes 
operate the reclamation section. 
The Ordnance Service Command 
repair shops, of which the re- 
clamation section is a primary cog, 
are commanded by Lt. Col. Frank 
R. North, of Atlanta, Ga. 


somehow we will get those parts, 
and start ’em rolling again. Tires 
are critical, but lack of rubber 
this far has taken no trucks off 
the highway. However, in some 
cases ‘the air is almost showing 
through.’ We are grappling with 
manpower, and here again the 
over-the-road haulers are ‘getting 
by’ thus far.” 
Culbertson has just returned 
from the San Francisco meeting] operators who have thus far re- 
dissemination of information on weld- 


with Selective Service heads on|ported employ 173 women, all in z 
deferment classification, at which office work. The one woman driver ane ———— 


discharged from the armed serv- 
ices (mostly for medical reasons) 
are coming back into our employ- 
ment. Thus far about 10 have re- 
turned to former mechanic or 
driver jobs in this area.” 


To present actual data to offi- 
cials, the Washington Motor 
Transport Assn. has just made a 
labor survey of its membership. 
The survey discloses that the 54 


In this area, Culbertson estimates 
that the operators have a 30-day 
tire supply, with the situation 
“getting tighter.” Traffic is at full 
capacity for the equipment avail- 
able, and there are no signs of a 
let down during early 1944. 


Eutectic Welder 


The Eutectic Welder, new house or- 
gan of the Eutectic Welding a 
‘0., Will be published monthly for the 





Jeeps in Tandem 
‘Magic Link’ Permits 
Big-Gun Hauling 
TOLEDO.—The pulling power of 
the four-wheel drive Jeep has been 
increased 100 percent by the de- 
velopment of a “magic link” which 
enables two scout cars to pull four 
times the load previously hauled by 

one vehicle, it is claimed. 


The new device, according to its 
designer, Delmar G. Roos, vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
for Willys-Overland Motors, “links 
two Jeeps together back-to-front as 
a single pulling unit, enabling them 
to haul artillery pieces weighing 
as much as 4,000 pounds where the 
previous maximum load for a 
single scout car was 1,000 pounds.” 


Owing to the small dimensions 
of the Jeep, he pointed out, heavy 
guns can now be hauled into po- 
sitions that were previously in- 
accessible because of the bulk of 
the prime movers required for 
their transportation. 





STRETCHING AIVERICAS COMMERCIAL HORIZONS 


Hats off to construction organizations as well as 
builders whose ingenuity has been responsible for 
those mastodons whose busy roar best symbolizes 
the current progress of the nation. Broadening 
horizons by gouging out new roads, new sinews 
of commerce, as if by magic, we are rightly proud 
of the indispensable part Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brakes and just as important Pneumatic Control 
Devices are playing in the outstanding efficiency of 
these gargantuan units. Truly the pacemakers, as 
it were, for thousands upon thousands of similarly 
Bendix-Westinghouse Controlled commercial units 
which will ultimately use the roads they lay, the job 
they have done will leave an everlasting mark in the 


historical record of the era * Not only have these 
unusual units served magnificently on the home 
front but their relentless power has echoed in the 
most remote corners of the universe as new roads, 
new airfields, in fact a new world, is being born * 
This is only one of the many unusual fields in which 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Pneumatic 
Control Equipment have served faithfully, safely, and 
economically. You owe it to yourself to investigate 
the countless advantages this equipment holds for 
you. May we suggest you write direct or consult 
your local Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor today. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY .. . ELYRIA, OHIO 


AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


To Mount New Tubes 


An illustrated wall chart showing in 
detail the proper way to mount syn- 
thetic rubber tubes is being offered 
free to all tire service stations, dealers, 

arages and distributors by the tire 

ivision of United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 






What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Classified Want Ads, in- 
side back cover this issue. 


_ 
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& Dickson Cites Trends... 


— 


a 
In Alabama 


Sees Rapid Increase 
¢n Diesel Use 


SEATTLE.—Two trends in de- 
sign and application during the 
ar will accelerate Diesel engine 
use after the war, John Dickson, 
chief engineer in charge of devel- 
pment, Detroit Diesel engine di- 
sion of General Motors, said here 
ast week. Dickson spoke at the 
nual Pacific Logging Congress. 
First he cited the rapid trend 
oward the higher speed engines 
d second the equally rapid trend 
toward use of smaller, so-called 
bigh-speed Diesels in multiple in- 
.allations in place of single, heavy, 
large slow-speed Diesels. 
Sounding a warning against 
expectation of radical innova- 
tions in Diesel design immedi- 
tely after the war, Dickson dis- 


” Closed some wartime discoveries 


that may ultimately lead to an 
entirely new position in the 
power world for the Diesel type 
of engine. However, he foresaw, 

ediately far wider applica- 
tion of Diesel postwar than pre- 
war as a result of the war 
proven developments. 

“Tremendous advances have been 
made in the production of Diesel 
ngines,” he said. “The demand 
has necessitated mass-production 
methods. This should make the 
ost of the engine relatively lower 
to the ultimate purchaser. It will 
nable the same unit engine 
o be used in multiplication of 
applications. ... 

“I am further convinced that 
the trend will be toward using a 
multiplicity of engines combined, 
in many cases, to a single drive 
shaft, to take the place of the 
large, single, slow-speed engine. 
This has been a very definite 
trend with our armed forces.” 
Turning to autos, Dickson said: 
“Some of you may feel you 
would like to have me tell you 
when we will have Diesel engines 
nh our automobiles. Well, that 
answer I cannot give. However, 
ere is a development which would 
have immense practical value if 
and when there is a _ transitory 
period from the gasoline operated 
automobile to the Diesel operated 
automobile. 

“Now do not misquote me. 
Note I said, ‘if and when,’ be- 
cause there are many major fac- 


Truckers Win 
Bout With Rails 


yA 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Alabama 
truck lines have won another round 
in the continuing scrap with rail- 
roads. 

Deciding with protesting opera- 
tors of some 10 or 12 truck lines 
in the state, the Alabama Public 
Service commission denied appli- 
cation of Bruns Transfer Co., 
Bessemer, for a common carrier 
permit to operate trucks over 
several routes within a 100-mile 
radius of Birmingham. 

It was brought out in testimony 
before the commission that the 
Bessemer truck concern was seek- 
ing the permit to serve the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. ex- 
clusively, this admission having 
been made from the witness stand 
by F. W. Bruns, president. 

It was contended by counsel of 
protesting truck lines that if com- 
mon carrier rights were given 
Bruns, the L. & N. company 
planned to substitute trucks for 
local trains in hauling freight to 
and from points within the 100- 
mile radius area. 

An appeal is expected. 


Sherman Now President 


Of Buffalo Truck Groups 

BUFFALO.— Charles W. Sher- 
man has been elected president of 
the Common Motor Carriers Assn., 
Inc., of Buffalo. Other officers are: 
vice-president, Francis E. Murphy; 
secretary, Harry A. Cermak, and 
treasurer, John J. Peterson. Otto 
Denne was re-elected recording 
secretary. Directors for two-year 
terms are Murphy, Cermak, Victor 
J. Palisano and Harry J. Berst. 


tors to be overcome in its accom- 
plishment. However, imagine 
yourself confronted with the 
prospects of buying a Diesel 
engine operated automobile. One 
of the first questions that would 
come to your mind would be: 
‘How would I be able to drive 
up to a gas station and obtain 
Diesel fuel?’ 


“Well, the automobile salesman, 
when that day comes, will be able 
to advise you that if you cannot 
get Diesel fuel, then just put 
gasoline in the tank and you will 
obtain greater mileage per gallon 
than if you had purchased an auto- 
mobile with the normal gasoline 
carburetor engine. Of course, you 
can realize that there are more 
Btu’s per gallon of Diesel fuel than 
in a gallon of gasoline, therefore 
the Diesel fuel would be what you 
would prefer. 


-4 tons 


PAYLOAD 


ONE OF THE ABRMY’S most valuable “weapons” is the mobile radio com- 
munications unit. Developed by the Signal Corps to integrate quickly move- 
ments of various units in an attacking force, the mobile units already have 
demonstrated their versatility on various fighting fronts. This Chevrolet unit 
with special trailer attachment, one of many now in operation, is designed to 

rovide a fixed radio station or a fast-moving mobile communications unit. 
Special shock mountings absorb vibrations to protect sensitive sending and 
receiving equipment when the truck is in motion over rough terrain. Gasoline- 
driven motor generators, carried in the trailers, provide additional power 
for fixed-station installations and permit transmission of messages over 
distances up to 2.000 miles. 


“Another point that would be of|the lower the octane content of 
interest in the filling of your tank| the gasoline, the better would your 
would be that you would find that! automobile Diesel engine like it.” 


(Continued from Page 52) 


cluding Joseph B. Eastman, chief 
of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation; Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of the Selective Ser- 
vice System; Lucius D. Tompkins, 
chief of the rubber director’s truck- 
tire section; Harold C. Arnot, di- 
rector of the ODT motor-truck sec- 
tion; Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, 
in charge of the Army transporta- 
tion activities, and Edmund M. 
Brady, chief of the ODT private 
carrier branch. 


A War Department film revealing 
actual combat scenes will be shown 
during the meetings. 


Glenn Johnson, Bowman Dairy 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee, stated that 
private truckers face the same 
manpower, equipment and _ tire 
problems as for-hire carriers. 


New Dial Catalog 
A new catalog has been issued by 
the Dial Light Co. of America, Inc. 
90 West St., New York 6. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


THORNTON /04°R42 Wee DRIVE 
CONVERSION OF NEW anv USED MEDIUM TRUCKS 


Despite the critical shortage of heavy duty trucks, 
Thornton offers every dealer in America an oppor- 
tunity to develop new business on the conversion 
of new 114-2 ton, or used trucks in the hands of 


their customers. 


The Thornton Drive... correctly engineered . . . will 
be installed with all necessary reinforcements in- 
cluding two driving axles under the load, thus con- 
verting it into a heavy duty performer with ability 
to haul 100% more payload, climb steeper grades, 
negotiate extremely bad roads and “off the high- 
way” conditions ... at a savings in manpower, gas, 
oil, tires and vital war materials. 


The War Production Board, recognizing the urgent 


| T[ homlon 


8701-79 GRINNELL AVENUE 
Investigate THORNTON Aufomatic-locking DIFFERENTIAL for Replacement in Truck Axles 


*. 


Plaza 9700 


need of heavy duty trucks for expediting the war 
effort, has made available necessary materials which 
permit Thornton to build six wheel conversions to 
help meet the emergency. NO PRIORITY NEEDED 
..- IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Until new trucks are available from °44 government 
allotment for Thornton conversion, sell your cus- 
tomers on converting their present 114-2 ton trucks 
with the Thornton Drive. Show how this conversion 
satisfies their extra trucking requirements. Investi- 


gate this source of extra income for yourself. 


Look into this at once... for additional information 
write... wire... or telephone us. 


andem Company 


DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 





























































































56 
Shortages Fail to Stop 
Truckers in Northwest 


SEATTLE.—Predictions are pre-| 
carious for motor transport in the 
Northwest during 1944. Operators 
are at peak capacity with equip- 
ment strained to the limit at this 
time, but still holding on without 

S serious or widespread lay-up of 
trucks due to tire, parts or man- 
power shortages. This is the state- 
ment of Ray Culbertson, manager 
of Washington Motor Transport 
Assn. 


“A few trucks are down while 
waiting for replacement parts,” 
he told Automotive News. “But 
somehow we will get those parts, 
and start ’em rolling again. Tires 

: are critical, but lack of rubber 

: this far has taken no trucks off 
the highway. However, in some 
cases ‘the air is almost showing 
through.’ We are grappling with 
manpower, and here again the 
over-the-road haulers are ‘getting 
by’ thus far.” 

Culbertson has just returned 
from the San Francisco meeting 
with Selective Service heads on 


motor- transportation associations 
were represented. The state groups 
along the coast will set up com- 
mittees to work with Selective 
Service officials, representation to 
be for both management and labor. 
Dave Beck, head of the Teamsters 
Union, presided at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, which was for over- 
the-road haulers. 


“The manpower situation is 
worse in California, than in this 
state,” said Culbertson. “However, 
if 4-F men are put in 1-A it will 
be very bad for us. Very few men 
discharged from the armed serv- 
ices (mostly for medical reasons) 
are coming back into our employ- 
ment. Thus far about 10 have re- 
turned to former mechanic or 
driver jobs in this area.” 

To present actual data to offi- 
cials, the Washington Motor 
Transport Assn. has just made a 
labor survey of its membership. 

The survey discloses that the 54 
operators who have thus far re- 
ported employ 173 women, all in 


deferment classification, at which office work. The one woman driveryage, 





Hats off to construction organizations as well as 
builders whose ingenuity has been responsible for 
those mastodons whose busy roar best symbolizes 
the current progress of the nation. Broadening 
horizons by gouging out new roads, new sinews 
of commerce, as if by magic, we are rightly proud 
of the indispensable part Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brakes and just as important Pneumatic Control 
Devices are playing in the outstanding efficiency of 
these gargantuan units. Truly the pacemakers, as 
it were, for thousands upon thousands of similarly 
Bendix-Westinghouse Controlled commercial units 
which will ultimately use the roads they lay, the job 
they have done will leave an everlasting mark in the 
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who was “manning” a big truck- | 
trailer in the Bellingham area a} 
few months ago is no longer on 
that job, her husband having re- 
turned from a defense job and 
taken over. 


The 54 operators employed 320 
mechanics in their own _ shops. 
Much of the maintenance work is, 
however, done by _ independent 
automotive and dealer shops. The 
number of drivers employed is 
1,333. Of these, 165 are 4-F men 
at this time. Average age of drivers 
is 35.6 years; of mechanics, 37.25 
years. 

These operators have 1,367 truck- 
trailers. In 1943 this equipment 
rolled up 13,105,896 miles. This is a 
big increase over 1942, but no exact 
figures have been obtained thus far 
for 1942. 

In this area, Culbertson estimates 
that the operators have a 30-day 
tire supply, with the situation 
“getting tighter.” Traffic is at full 
capacity for the equipment avail- 
able, and there are no signs of a 
let down during early 1944. 


Eutectic Welder 


The Eutectic Welder, new house or- 
gan of the Eutectic Welding ae 
'o., will be published monthly for the 
dissemination of information on weld- 
ing production, reclamation, and sal- 


1944 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Waste 
is generally considered a natural 
component of war. It is the com- 
monplace, the expected. So, when 
one cog in the giant military ma- 
chine evidences all the character- 
istics of an All-American string 
saver, it deserves honorable men- 
tion. 


Such is the reclamation section 
of the Ordnance Service Command 
repair shops here, where Army 
Service Forces organization sal- 
vages military equipment and ma- 
chine parts worth more than a 
quarter of a million dollars annu- 
ally. 


Without fanfare, the reclama- 
tion work has been under way 
since the first group of training 
troops of any size began to learn 
the art of war at Blanding. With 
each passing month the work has 
expanded and the savings in 
vital elements in the war ma- 


chine have multiplied. 


The reclamation section, under 
the supervision of Capt. Leonard 





STRETCHING AIVIERICAS COMMUERCIAL HORIZONS 


historical record of the era * Not only have these 
unusual units served magnificently on the home 
front but their relentless power has echoed in the 
most remote corners of the universe as new roads, 
new airfields, in fact a new world, is being born * 
This is only one of the many unusual fields in which 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and Pneumatic 
Control Equipment have served faithfully, safely, and 
economically. You owe it to yourself to investigate 
the countless advantages this equipment holds for 
you. May we suggest you write direct or consult 
your local Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor today. 


BEN DIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY .. 


AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
. ELYRIA, OHIO 





String Saver at War 


Reclamation Center at Camp Blanding 
Doing Outstanding Salvage Job 
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L. Ruppert, of Memphis, conserve 
every useable part of equipment 
and machines that come to thg 
shops as obsolescent. Not one bol 
or nut is wasted. Every part is 
reclaimed when possible and thos 
which are battered beyond repal 
are placed in priority metal scrap 
piles to be returned to smelters. ¢ 


The shops are divided into seven 
departments, each devoted specific- 
ally to one task. Each doveta 
and the operation rivals a Swiss 
watch in precision. The task of 
reclaiming military equipment ane 
machines for additional use is 
divided as follows: Automotive 
parts; bearings and grease seals; 
spark plugs; tools; chains; nuts 
and bolts; and materials turned 
over to the quartermaster for sal- 
vage. 

For more than two years the 
work has been under way. Hun- 
dreds of military vehicles, worn be- 
yond further usefulness, are 
brought to the shops where they 
are dismantled. 

Except for electrical parts, the 
old cars and trucks are thor- 
oughly steam cleaned at the out- 
set of the process and then taken 
apart by experts. As each part is 
removed, it is checked by an in- 
spector and classified as to 
further usability. All parts are 
tagged giving description, model 
and part number to determine 
whether they are interchangeable 
on vehicles in current use. 


All scrap is classified as to type 
of metal, rubber, glass, leather and 
so on, and placed in separate con- 
tainers for shipment to the quar- 
termaster salvage officer. 


From the dismantling bay, auto- 
motive parts then go to various 
departments of the reclamation 
section where they are brought 
back to a state of usefulness. 


Typical of what is accomplished 
by the shops is the following data 
on a single month’s operation: 


In one month 314 sets of tow 
chains and other varieties were re- 
claims and made ready for reissue, 
approximating in value, $3,000; 
2,000 spark plugs were returned to 
service representing a saving of 
about $1,000; 169 sets of bearings 
were reclaimed, worth about $700; 
338 grease seals, $650; 1,260 tools, 
including hammers, screwdrivers, 
axes, were repaired and made 
ready for reissue, totaling in value 
approximately $11,000; 3,500 auto- 
motive parts worth about $12,000; 
9,800 nuts and bolts, $400. 

Thirty-seven civilian employes 
operate the reclamation section. 
The Ordnance Service Command 
repair shops, of which the re- 
clamation section is a primary cog, 
are commanded by Lt. Col. Frank 
R. North, of Atlanta, Ga. 


Jeeps in Tandem 
‘Magic Link’ Permits 
Big-Gun Hauling 

TOLEDO.—The pulling power of 
the four-wheel drive Jeep has been 
increased 100 percent by the de- 
velopment of a “magic link” which 
enables two scout cars to pull four 


times the load previously hauled by 
one vehicle, it is claimed. 


The new device, according to its 
designer, Delmar G. Roos, vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
for Willys-Overland Motors, “links 
two Jeeps together back-to-front as 
a single pulling unit, enabling them 
to haul artillery pieces weighing 
as much as 4,000 pounds where the 
previous maximum load for a 
single scout car was 1,000 pounds.” 


Owing to the small dimensions 
of the Jeep, he pointed out, heavy 
guns can now be hauled into po- 
sitions that were previously in- 
accessible because of the bulk of 
the prime movers required for 
their transportation. 


To Mount New Tubes 


An illustrated wall chart showing in 
detail the proper way to mount syn- 
thetic rubber tubes is being offered 
free to all tire service stations, dealers, 
garages and distributors by the tire 
division of United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. 


do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Classified W: , in- 


ant Ads 
side back cover this issue. 
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Dickson Cites Trends... 







SEATTLE.—Two trends in de- 
sign and application during the 
ar will accelerate Diesel engine 
use after the war, John Dickson, 
chief engineer in charge of devel- 
pment, Detroit Diesel engine di- 
vision of General Motors, said here 
last week. Dickson spoke at the 
-#anual Pacific Logging Congress. 
First he cited the rapid trend 
toward the higher speed engines 
d second the equally rapid trend 
toward use of smaller, so-called 
gh-speed Diesels in multiple in- 
rallations in place of single, heavy, 
large slow-speed Diesels. 
Sounding a warning against 
expectation of radical innova- 
tions in Diesel design immedi- 
—mately after the war, Dickson dis- 
closed some wartime discoveries 
that may ultimately lead to an 
—pentirely new position in the 
power world for the Diesel type 
of engine. However, he foresaw, 
= ediately far wider applica- 
tion of Diesel postwar than pre- 
«War as a result of the war 
proven developments. 
“Tremendous advances have been 
made in the production of Diesel 
““tngines,” he said. “The demand 
has necessitated mass-production 
-mnethods. This should make the 
ost of the engine relatively lower 
to the ultimate purchaser. It will 
wMnable the same unit engine 
o be used in multiplication of 
applications. ... 
a “I am further convinced that 
the trend will be toward using a 
multiplicity of engines combined, 
in many cases, to a single drive 
shaft, to take the place of the 
large, single, slow-speed engine. 
This has been a very definite 
trend with our armed forces.” 
Turning to autos, Dickson said: 
“Some of you may feel you 
would like to have me tell you 
when we will have Diesel engines 
in our automobiles. Well, that 
answer I cannot give. However, 
«Mhere is a development which would 
have immense practical value if 
and when there is a _ transitory 
swperiod from the gasoline operated 
automobile to the Diesel operated 
automobile. 
= “Now do not misquote me. 
Note I said, ‘if and when,’ be- 
cause there are many major fac- 
















































—8 Truckers Win 
| | Bout With Rails 
| | In Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Alabama 
truck lines have won another round 
in the continuing scrap with rail- 
roads. 

Deciding with protesting opera- 
tors of some 10 or 12 truck lines 
in the state, the Alabama Public 
Service commission denied appli- 
cation of Bruns Transfer Co., 
Bessemer, for a common carrier 
permit to operate trucks over 
several routes within a 100-mile 
radius of Birmingham. 

It was brought out in testimony 
before the commission that the 
Bessemer truck concern was seek- 
ing the permit to serve the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. ex- 
clusively, this admission having 
been made from the witness stand 
by F. W. Bruns, president. 

It was contended by counsel of 
protesting truck lines that if com- 
mon carrier rights were given 
Bruns, the L. & N. company 
planned to substitute trucks for 
local trains in hauling freight to 
and from points within the 100- 
mile radius area. 

An appeal is expected. 









Sherman Now President 


Of Buffalo Truck Groups 

BUFFALO.—Charles W. Sher- 
man has been elected president of 
the Common Motor Carriers Assn., 
Inc., of Buffalo. Other officers are: 
vice-president, Francis E. Murphy; 
secretary, Harry A. Cermak, and 
treasurer, John J. Peterson. Otto 
=m Denne was re-elected recording 
secretary. Directors for two-year 
terms are Murphy, Cermak, Victor 
J. Palisano and Harry J. Berst. 





Sees Rapid Increase 
#n Diesel Use 
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tors to be overcome in its accom- 
plishment. However, imagine 
yourself confronted with the 
prospects of buying a Diesel 
engine operated automobile. One 
of the first questions that would 
come to your mind would be: 
‘How would I be able to drive 
up to a gas station and obtain 
Diesel fuel?’ 


“Well, the automobile salesman, 
when that day comes, will be able 





NCPMTO 


(Continued from Page 52) 


cluding Joseph B. Eastman, chief 
of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation; Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of the Selective Ser- 
vice System; Lucius D. Tompkins, 
chief of the rubber director’s truck- 
tire section; Harold C. Arnot, di- 
rector of the ODT motor-truck sec- 
tion; Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, 
in charge of the Army transporta- 
tion activities, and Edmund M. 
Brady, chief of the ODT private 
carrier branch. 

A War Department film revealing 
actual combat scenes will be shown 
during the meetings. 

Glenn Johnson, Bowman Dairy 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the ar- 


to advise you that if you cannot ONE OF THE ARMY’S most valuable “weapons” is the mobile radio com-| rangements committee, stated that 

get Diesel fuel, then just put a a = ae a deeaad ten, a . 0 eee ar eaky have private truckers face the same 
, a c . 4 > . 

gasoline in the tank and you will Gemonetrated their versatility on various fighting fronts. This Chevrolet unit} Manpower, equipment and tire 


obtain greater mileage per gallon! with special trailer attachment, one of many no 


in operation, is designed to| problems as for-hire carriers. 


_| provide a fixed radio station or a fast-moving mobile communications unit. 
than if you had purchased an aut ” pecial shock mountings absorb vibrations to protect sensitive sending and m % . 
mobile with the normal gasoline! receiving equipment when the truck is in motion over rough terrain. Gasoline- New Dial Catalog 
carburetor engine. Of course, you|driven motor generators, carried in the trailers, provide additional power) . |... catalog has been issued. by 


can realize that there are more| for, fixed-station installations and permit transmission of messages over the Dial Light Co. of America, Inc. 


Btu’s per gallon of Diesel fuel than distances_up_to_3,000_miles. 


in a gallon of gasoline, therefore} “Another point that would be of 
the Diesel fuel would be what you! interest in the filling of your tank 
would prefer. would be that you would find that 


DUTY TRUCKS © 


3-4 tons 
PAYLOAD 


the lower the octane content of 


the gasoline, the better would s consistent reading of Automotive News 
automobile Diesel engine like it.” | js a necessity. 








90 West St., New York 
To feel the pulse of the industry, 
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8 tons 
PAYLOAD 


THORNTON O42 RAE Hee DRIVE 
CONVERSION OF NEW anp USED MEDIUM TRUCKS 


Despite the critical shortage of heavy duty trucks, 
Thornton offers every dealer in America an oppor- 
tunity to develop new business on the conversion 
of new 114-2 ton, or used trucks in the hands of 
their customers. 


The Thornton Drive ... correctly engineered . . . will 
be installed with all necessary reinforcements in- 
cluding two driving axles under the load, thus con- 
verting it into a heavy duty performer with ability 
to haul 100% more payload, climb steeper grades, 
negotiate extremely bad roads and “off the high- 
way” conditions... at a savings in manpower, gas, 
oil, tires and vital war materials. 


The War Production Board, recognizing the urgent 


need of heavy duty trucks for expediting the war 
effort, has made available necessary materials which 
permit Thornton to build six wheel conversions to 
help meet the emergency. NO PRIORITY NEEDED 
...- IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Until new trucks are available from °44 government 
allotment for Thornton conversion, sell your cus- 
tomers on converting their present 114-2 ton trucks 
with the Thornton Drive. Show how this conversion 
satisfies their extra trucking requirements. Investi- 
gate this source of extra income for yourself. 


Look into this at once. . . for additional information 


write... wire... or telephone us. 


V[ howl CH and em Company 


8701-79 GRINNELL AVENUE Plaza 9700 DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Investigate THORNTON Automotic-locking DIFFERENTIAL for Replacement in Truck Axles 
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truck advisory 


tive less-than-truckload 
of petroleum products. 


The ODT announced 
would embark immediately upon a 
program of complete reorganization 
of the various state ODT tank- 
committees 
; would give them a definite outline 

of the scope of their activities and 
responsibilities under the new pro- 


truck advisory 


cedure. 


Following the reorganization of 
local sub- 
committees will be appointed to aid 
in the formulation of joint-action 
encourage 


the state committees, 


plans and to 
adoption. 
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ODT Plan to Reorganize 
Tank-Truck Groups OK’d 


WASHINGTON. — The Office of 
Defense Transportation announced 
last week that Donald M. Nelson, 
War Production Board chairman, 
had approved a recommendation by 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
ODT, for the appointment of tank- 
committees on 
national, regional and state levels 
and the establishment of a pro- 
cedure for joint action in coopera- 


Under the ODT’s program, dis- 
tributors of petroleum products to 
private and commercial consumers 
are urged to act cooperatively in 
their delivery operations by adopt- 
ing One or more methods outlined 
by the ODT for the conservation 
of motor vehicles, tires, gasoline, 
repair parts, and manpower. 


When the methods of coopera- 
tive action have been submitted by 
the dealers in a written joint- 
action plan, and the plan has been 
approved by the ODT, the par- 
ticipants are immunized from 
prosecution under the federal anti- 
trust laws so long as they adhere 
to the purposes of the joint-action 
plans, ODT officials explained. 


The ODT’s new program for the 
delivery of petroleum products 
simplifies a procedure which for- 
merly required each joint-action 
plan of this kind to be separately 
recommended to the chairman of 
the War Production Board by the 
ODT to obtain such immunization. 


deliveries 


that it 


and 


their 


U.S. Tagged 


Test Due on Licenses 


For Mail Drivers 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Whether Indi- 
ana has the power to compel driv- 
ers of vehicles owned by the fed- 
eral government, including mail 
trucks, to purchase driver’s licenses 
will be tested in the courts. 

Plans for a test case developed 
after Municipal Court Judge John 
L. Niblack imposed a fine of $10 
and costs on Eli Coleman, truck 
driver for the Indianapolis post- 
office, for failure to have a driver’s 
license. Coleman, who was arrested 
following an accident, contended 
that no driver’s license is needed 
to operate a federal vehicle. 


“As far as I’m concerned,” Judge 
Niblack said, “anybody who oper- 
ates a motor vehicle on the public 
highways of Indiana must have an 
operator’s license.” 


Postoffice officials asserted that 
regulations issued them indicated 
no state can compel drivers of their 
vehicles to have operators’ licenses, 
and Indianapolis Postmaster Adolph 
Seidensticker said the decision 
would be appealed as a test case. 
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Only Lifuenver, Operators Say... 
Early Civilian Truck 
Output Urged 


(Continued from Page 52) 


civilians is but a token of what 
should have been allotted to pre- 
vent the very serious situation we 
are now in, and which was fore- 
seen by Baruch in his rubber re- 
port of two years ago.” 

“One good hard snow or sleet 
storm right now would tie up 
several important steel mills,” 
claimed G. W. Laurie, manager 
of automotive transportation for 
the Atlantic Refining Co. and 
chairman of the WPB truck al- 
location board, speaking for the 
privately-owned transporters and 
especially for the fuel-oil haulers. 
“Our equipment at Atlantic Re- 
fining is so low that we are 
operating 49 tank trucks with 
cracked blocks in order to get 
along, hoping that the stitches 
and cold welds will hold until 
we can get new equipment. 

“One important mill in the east 
has fuel oil storage facilities for 
only 35,000 gallons, while its daily 
consumption is approximately 65,- 
000 gallons per day,” he cited to 
show how critical a breakdown of 
the fuel oil haulers could be. 
“With our equipment in its pres- 
ent condition, any such overload 
caused by bad weather or some 

other cause could well prevent 







































A glaring example of the present 
state of affairs existing in thg 
ranks of the for-hire truckers th 
represent the large majority haul- 
ing practically 100 percent 
material, was voiced by Al C. Sco 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Geo. F. Alger Co. w 
stated that his fleet of useable 
power had dropped from 141 vehi- 
cles to 101 vehicles in less than 
year—more than a 28 percent loss— 
and that they use heavy equipmer 
which will stand the gruelling w 
time work much better and longer 
than those truckers who use thg 
lighter power plants. 

“During this year,” continued 
Scott, “our maintenance has gone 

up 25 percent, our tire costs 
up 60 percent and our ratio of 
expense to total income kt 
risen from 97.9 percent to 99.5 
percent. In the two-year period, 
our ratio has risen from 92.5 
percent in 1941 to the present 
99.5 for 1948, and it is easy to 
see that we cannot continue at 
the present rate of increase very 
long without getting some relief 
that will cut this high mainte 
nance down. Only new equip- 
ment will do that. And unless 
the synthetic truck tire is vas 


















GEORGE H. FULTON 
President 
Fulton Motor Co., Inc. 








A SOUND PLAN 
is Building This "Truck Headquarters 


IN ROANOKE, VIRGINIA, Fulton Motor Company, Inc., is the 
recognized “truck headquarters.’’ George H. Fulton, President, is 
a veteran of 23 years of passenger car merchandising. Just two years 
ago, he acquired the White franchise and in the comparatively short 
time since has become a leader in the field. 


ai 












FOR MORE 


“White’s new Personalized Service Plan is just one outstanding 
feature of the franchise that is helping us render a real wartime 
service to truck operators,’ Mr. Fulton said. “Owners appreciate 


the comprehensive help which the Plan enables us to give them and 


we know that we are building toward permanent post-war success.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


WHITE PERSONALIZED SERVICE is a Plan which only White 
Dealers can offer. Highly commended by the O. D. T. as an effective 
truck conservation measure, it is another example of White's leader- 
ship in “taking care” of the needs of truck owners and providing 
the special means for Dealers’ success in these times. 





INCREASED BUSINESS has made it necessary to nearly 
double the service floor space of this White Truck Headquar- 
ters in just two years. Fulton Motor Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS q 


many important war producers 
from operating. Recently we had 
to use city delivery trucks on a 
long-distance run to fill a trans- 
oceanic tanker because’ there 
weren’t any tank cars or enough 
large tank trucks available in the 
area.” 


For-hire truckers alone are now 
short over 150,000 power plants, ac- 
cording to Don C. Smith, chairman 
of the Michigan Trucking Assn. 
and a_ recognized authority on 
interstate and intra-state trucking. 


“Many vehicles have either 
been burned up, wrecked or 
are so hopelessly .past the re- 
pair stage that they are un- 
economically useable,” he de- 
clared. “As important to the war 
effort as the common and con- 
tract carriers are, this group re- 
ceived only about 10 percent of 
the 146,000 vehicles that were 
frozen when we entered the war 
and this hasn’t taken care of 
the trucks that have been de- 
stroyed by accident since that 
time.” 

“While the for-hire truckers 
have cooperated in every way with 
the government’s conservation pro- 
gram in keeping power plants 
going in spite of cost and lack of 
mechanics, this industry has about 
reached the end of its rope—today 
it has invested more in mainte- 
nance than its entire equipment is 
worth, and maintenance costs have 
risen so high that the operators 
are losing money and facing ruin.” 

The statement by a _ high- 
ranking military officer that if 
the civilian trucks fell down, the 
Army would move the essential 
freight was seen as vain 
boasting by the assembled au- 
thorities. If the Army is so 
‘good, they ask, and their pres- 
ent equipment suitable to haul 
freight, why should they hog the 
manufacturing facilities of the 
nation to build freighting type 
vehicles at this late date when 
part of those facilities are so 
badly needed by domestic trans- 
portation? 

The present near-collapse stage 
of over-road trucking is nothing 
new—AvUTOMOTIVE NEWS made a 
national survey for the for-hire 
truckers in November of last year 
and found that the industry as a 
whole was down from 25 to 30 per- 
cent at that time, due to lack of 
useable equipment, mechanics and 
drivers. This condition has not 
improved and cannot get better 
until an adequate number of new 
trucks are built and released to 
the civilian haulers to replace the 
wrecked and worn out vehicles. 

Today there are only 15,000 
trucks left in the reserve pool and 
many of these are totally unfit for 
use in any of the more critical and 
most essential vocations, such as 
for-hire, common and_ contract 
hauling, fuel oil and milk fluid 
loads and inter-state hauling of 
meat and foodstuffs. 


















































improved over what it is now, 
by the time we are forced to use 
it, the extra costs imposed by 
these tires will ruin us.” 
“Accidents on the road are con 
stantly increasing due to the neg 
collapse of equipment,” stated 
Smith. These vehicles have bee 
run so long and so hard that the 
fatigue point in the metal has 
been reached in literally thousand 
of vehicles and no extent of main- 
tenance, even though we had the 
manpower to do a good job, 
stop unavoidable breakdowns. 
“Truckers don’t want to run 
such equipment and wouldn’t 
they could replace these worn-out 
vehicles. We can’t lay up these 
vehicles since freight is piling up 
on the docks all over the country 
now and any additional decrease 
in the number of hauling units on 
the road will only intensify this 
disastrous situation. We as haul 
ers are losing out in our battle 
against wear and deterioration fast 
enough as it is.” 
Vaniman outlined the only relief 
in sight now, when he said: “The 
government has finally recognized 
the situation and has made a sort 
of ‘token’ move toward partially, 
correcting it by releasing a sched- 


(Continued on Page 61, Col. 4) 














SAVING TIME IN PRODUCTION 


of War-Tmportant 
MAGNESIUM 


Here’s a time saving, money mening 
combination: a special body mounte 
over a heavy-duty St.Paul Hoist. 


American Magnesium Corporation of 
Cleveland saves many precious man 
hours in handling and dumping slag 
and foundry refuse with this booster 
hoist unit which also makes local 
deliveries of finished castings. 


Please write us giving particulars of 
the essential work you'd like to use 
our Booster Hoist for. Your stake or 
platform body can be converted. 


St.Paul Hydraulic 
HOIST COMPANY 


2207 UNIVERSITY AVE. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 
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fastman Reveals End-Use... 


— Lucas Elected Head 


(Continued from Page 52) 


Of Trailer Assn. 


and now the manpower shortage. 


It was stated that an additional | semi-trailers, 


@hlow to motor transport was the 
suspension of production early in 
1942. Truck and trailer production 
Ss only now being resumed on a 
limited scale. The program for 
1944 calls for the production of 

approximately 80,000 trucks and 
25,000 trailers for the maintenance 
of essential civilian transportation 
of the country. These figures were 
contrasted with the normal prewar 
eplacement needs of motor trans- 
port industry. 


The great problem in producing 
~w_etrucks is the fact that their pro- 
duction competes directly with the 
needs of our military forces. The 
motor vehicle has proved itself of 
such value in the war effort that 
the demands of the Army are ever 
“Wincreasing. Production, however, is 
limited by the number of tires that 
an be made available as well as 

by the requirements of other pro- 
grams, such as, the landing craft 


apply for medium trucks’ with 
with third axles. 

“Where ever the load was such 
that it could be handled effec- 
tively through the use of a 
medium truck with either a 
semi-trailer or third axle, the 
applicant was informed that be- 
cause of the scarcity of heavy- 
duty units, his application as it 
stood could not be approved since 
it was felt that a smaller truck 
with a semi-trailer was capable 
of handling the load. It may be 
said, therefore, that trailers have 
been used effectively and more 
extensively, and perhaps more 
uses found for their utilization 
during the present emergency 
than was the case in normal 
times. 

“There have been scheduled for 
production during the coming year, 
25,000 trailers for domestic civilian 
use, or 6,250 trailers per quarter 


or medium trucks 


HEIL-BUILT 
units “keep ’em fi 


during 1944; and though, out of 
this amount, it may not be possible 
to take care of all requests, it is 
felt that this new production will 
provide sufficient trailers to take 
care of the most urgent needs in 
the transportation of war freight 


“Fi. Air Corps refueler being unloaded in Iceland. 
g’’ on every allied fightin 
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| OPA Requires 
2 Certificates 


In Truck Sales 


WASHINGTON. — Purchasers of 
commercial motor vehicles will be 
unable to obtain the necessary 
gasoline to operate them unless 
| they can present to their local war 
price and rationing boards two im- 
portant certificates turned over to 
| them by the seller of the vehicle, 


® |in accordance with changes in the 


These 
g front. 


and other materials vital to the 
essential civilian economy.” 

In closing Eastman stressed the 
great need for conserving the 
trucks and trailers now in service 
so that they may serve for the 
duration. 


| Office of Price Administration’s 
mileage rationing regulations 
which became effective Jan. 1, the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
said last week. 

Sellers of commercial motor 
vehicles are required to sur- 
render all outstanding gasoline 
rations issued for the vehicle in 
question, either to the ODT dis- 
trict office or to the local ration- 
ing board. In the former case, 
the rations will be accepted and 
a receipt given. 

The operator must then present 
this receipt to his local board in 
exchange for duplicate OPA re- 
ceipts. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


—mprogram, for engines and other 
components entering into truck 
production. The following quotation 

«mfrom Eastman’s talk bears so di- 
rectly upon the trailer industry 
that it has been repeated here 

-Dverbatim: 
ning of rationing of new com- 
mercial motor vehicles under the 
M-100 Order, there were 17,700 
trailers in the original pool. Of 
this number, 14,700 were placed 
in the civilian pool, and the bal- 
ance set aside for the government 
exempt agencies. From the 14,- 
100 set aside for civilian use, 
there have been allocated ap- 
proximately 14,300, up to Jan. 1, 

1944. Therefore, it can be seen 
that the pool of trailers on Jan. 
1 of this year was pretty low. 
“The following figures will show 
how these trailers were allocated: 
Common carriers received 31.20%. 

-- Petroleum industry received 

19.28% 

Loggers received 14.55%. 
Construction projects (defense 
plants, defense housing, shipyards, 

“Army camps, etc.,) received 7.63%. 

General manufacturing received 
6.38%. 

-—" Agriculture (cattle hauling, and 
transportation of farm products) 
eceived 6.13%. 

Wholesale food industry received 
3.84%. 


Of importance to 
every automobile dealer 


in America today 


—_ 


Today, the automobile selling picture is completely different. The 
market is changing—the demand will be greater than any similar 
demand in American history. What will this demand be like? How 


will it affect you and your business? 


<3 “The balance, or 11 percent, went 
to various industries such as pack- 
ers, mining, metal processing, re- 
"tail lumber delivery and fuel and 
ice delivery. 

“Almost from the beginning of 
rationing of new commercial motor 
vehicles, the Office of Defense 
Transportation realized that there 

were not enough heavy-duty trucks 

in the civilian stockpile to take care 
~wof the enormous tonnage that had 
to be moved, and that it would be 
necessary to request thousands of 
-papplicants who had _ requested 
heavy-duty trucks, where possible, 
to amend their applications and 


_,howold Named 
Mack V.-P. 


=" NEW YORK.—Appointment of 
Henry Rowold as vice-president of 
ack-International Motor Truck 
Corp. is an- 
nounced by F. F. 
Staniford, presi- 

dent. 

Rowold joined 
the Mack organi- 
zation in 1919 in 
a clerical ca- 
pacity and later 
became executive 
assistant to the 
president. He was 

aw placed in charge 
Henry Rowold of national ac- 
count sales in 
1939, and as vice-president, will 
ontinue in that capacity. He is 
-—®@also a committee member of the 
Central Truck Tire Rating board 

of OPA. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
de? Classified Want Ads, in- 


-<Maide back cover this 


MACK’S IDEAS 


Here at Mack, we’ve been studying the 
post-war automobile market. We have 
made projections based on our 44 years 
of truck-selling experience. We have made 
surveys. We have received letters from 
hundreds of automobile dealers, from all 
parts of America. We have consulted 
government and transportation experts. 
And here is what we have found: 

Trucks—from pick-ups to 45-tonners 
—will have high priority when post-war 
manufacturing begins. America needs 
trucks now—and will need even more 
when peace-time construction begins. 

19% of all trucks in use today are at 
least 10 years old. 8% are more than 15 
years old. (Check up on your own com- 
munity—look around and list the firms 
which need more trucks now and which 
certainly will buy new ones after the war!) 

More and more, automobile dealers are 
planning for this post-war market. More 
and more of them are determined to 
move into the complete truck picture— 
by selling a complete line of trucks. Not 
just a small-truck line, but a line from 
which they can give every buyer the 
exact size and model of truck that he 
needs. A line like Mack! 


WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS? 


Already, scores of dealers who, before the 
war were satisfied with selling only pas- 
senger cars, or perhaps a limited truck 
line, are signing up for Mack post-war 
franchises. These men know what 
they’re doing—and they’re assuring 
themselves post-war truck profits now. 


YOUR TERRITORY MAY STILL BE OPEN 


Write for complete information regard- 
ing a post-war Mack franchise for your 
town. 


OUR 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


BUY U. 8. WAR BONDS 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., DEALER DEPARTMENT, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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manufacturers. That certainly puts 
the dual-drive bogie in a position to 
help thousands of truckers rebuild 
their medium trucks into heavy- 
duty carriers and replace their old 
worn-out rear ends with new full 
traction drives. 

“With the stepped-up parts pro- 
gram, we see no difficulty in the 
offing in getting an adequate num- 
ber of new rear axles for those|mors and rumors and rumors. 
operators who have got to rebuild a 
their vehicles to carry greater}; CONCRETELY, 
capacities. Our being able to fur- 
nish Thorntons is certainly going to 
help a lot of small portable-saw- 
mill operators, who have to haul 
their own logs to the mill and the 
rough-stuff out, as well as the live- 
stock haulers who have been tak- 
ing a beating for the past two 
years. 


thousand miles—an _ air 


have better 


vehicle 


though, 


$64 question. 


* * *& 


“OF COURSE, it is going to take 
about 30 percent of our output this 
year to take care of distributors’ 
orders held over from last year, but 
the balance will still help thou- 
sands of other truckers out of 
their present difficulties. You 
know, if truck dealers only realized 
the extra traction a dual-drive 
rear end gives a truck—and the 
amount of profit they can make in 
equipping trucks with a Thornton 
Tandem—a lot of worried truckers 
would get relief quick. The way 
these Thornton Tandems worked 
up on the Alcan and in the other 
tough assignments Uncle Sam has 
given them during the past two 
years, has certainly been outstand- 
ing; they have proven they can 
take it under any condition of 
terrain or temperature. 

“And speaking of traction, our 
locking type differential is getting 


malleable. 


little yellow pups, 


hob-nailed boots. 
+ + * 


quite a play by the public utilities] miniature chassis models with 
as well as the Marine Corps. All/which he was demonstrating their 
the RCAF crash tenders are now unique spring suspension that 


equipped with them too.” 
* * * 

IS year’s SAE meet was a 

week of contradictions to me— 
I spent most of the week there like 
a couple of thousand other guys 
trying to find out what was getting 
the play for the postwar truck and 
car. My reaction was that the 
factory engineers were camou- 
flaging for their bosses, while the 
parts men were trying to find cus- 
tomers for a myriad of new gad- 
gets and products. 

Just to give you a little glimpse 
of a snooper’s eyeview of the ses- 
sion—a pancake engine for trucks 
is being talked up that may be 
made of aluminum, with either 
sprayed in or pressed in steel 
alloy sleeves that won’t wear over 


suspension, come V-day. 


facings. 


material, together 





‘‘The pump is the 
heart of the hoist” 


. and this Heil-designed 
pump is one big reason 
for Heil dependability. The 
Teo de Le a 
a eee eae lal) 
manufacturing experience. 









neering 







rely on Heil Hydraulic Dump Units 
to stay on the job .. . dependably 


Your customers make money with ommends them. Contact your Heil 
their trucks only when they keep distributor or write for bulletins, 
rolling. Ask any experienced Heil “a B-76 
user, and he will tell you that is 
why he is a booster for Heil dump 
units and for the dealer who rec- 
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two thousandths in two hundred 
cooled 
engine for rear drive that can 
temperature control 
than a liquid-cooled job—possibili- 
ties for a jet propelled turbine 
drive—more than one torque con- 
vertor that is ready for test in 
manufacture engineering 
experimental departments—and ru- 


this 
year’s “hall gossip” did develop two 
things as sure—again we are in an 
era when the new things will come 
mostly from the parts makers’ de- 
signing tables—and the base price 
of aluminum in postwar is the big 
More engineers are 
ready to design their new products 
in aluminum, if they are assured 
that the cost of the casting finished 
will not be much more than if it 
was poured in grey iron—or even 


May. Gen. Barnes put on a side 
show with his banquet talk that 
took the crowd like Grant took 
Richmond—he had a squad of his 
officers, dressed in Jap uniforms 
and painted up to look like the 
demonstrate 
Japanese small arms and mortars— 
but they were too big for pants and 
blouses and had to get belted into 
captured rain coats, gosh, how they 
sweated. The same squad also did 
the same act with German small 
arms and mortars—their uniforms 
fit this time—but they couldn’t or 
didn’t do the goose step—they did 
Heil Hitler and clumped about in 


LLSWORTH BOECK, of Truck 
Equipment Co., had a couple of 


makes it possible for a high body 
truck to take a curve at fairly high 
speed and still keep the load level. 
Of course, the spring does many 
other things, but I noticed that the 
constant stream of engineers at 
his booth were playing with the 
model on curves and bumps more 
than anything else. Boeck tells me 
that several manufacturers have 
already contracted to use the new 


G. D. Heiser, of S. K. Wellman 
Co., got quite a play at his booth 
from both engineers and truck 
operators who were having clutch 
trouble, on his comparatively new 
powdered metal clutch and brake 
Using facings of this 
with heavier 
clutch springs, has solved many a 








TRUCK SECTION 


tough tractor-trailer problem for| 
operators, it is claimed. The me- 
talic facing not only is claimed to 
give a greater frictional coefficient 
—if that is the correct technical 
description—but to be much longer 
wearing. The metal is not affected 
by heat or oil, ‘tis said. 


* * * 


ARV FRUEHAUF, our genial 

host at the Transportation 
luncheon at the DAC the other 
day, at which Larry Vaniman 
made his first public exposure 
since dropping out of WPB, gave 
the assembled newsmen and opera- 
tors a little sidelgiht on the start 
of truck transportation that I be- 
lieve few of them knew about. 
To Harv and his father goes the 
credit for starting inter-city over- 
road trucking. In the first place, 
he built the first semi-trailers that 
would work in this service, it is 
claimed—and, not the least of all, 
had the nerve to finance them to 
the truck operators who didn’t 
have too many schekels in those 
days. 


Harv pointed out that in the first 
World War, this country had only 
350,000 trucks of all types and 
about 5,000 miles of hard roads. 
Trucking was really in its infancy. 
But now we have nearly 5,000,000 
trucks on the road and over 350,000 
miles of hard road on which to 
transport the essential goods of the 
nation. It is this great change that 
more than anything else makes 
the collapse of truck transportation 
so vital a subject, with the rails 
having some 650,000 fewer freight 
cars and about 20,000 fewer loco- 
motives. That is why Harv, like 
thousands of other experienced 
transportation men, view the pres- 
ent breakdown of truck transporta- 
tion so seriously. They can see the 
terrible breakdown of transporta- 
tion of World War I being re- 
peated because of bureaucracy 
blundering in World War II, and 
are fighting tooth and nail to pre- 
vent it. More power to the Harvey 
Fruehaufs and the Prof. Wortleys 
who go out of their way to fight 
this impending calamity. 


Incidentally, if you want to hear 
a “peach” of a fishing story, well 
told, get hold of Rex Cleveland, of 
the New York Times, and get him 
to spin the yarn about. the 
Maharajah who was taken salmon 
fishing by the Scotchman. It 
wouldn’t look half as well in print 
as the way Rex spills it. It’s a 
companion story to Bill Cotton’s 
hunting dog story, if I ever 
heard one. 




































































Rotary’s New Wrinkle . . . 


ies 












































































DETROIT ROTARY kicks off a new idea by havin 
show the products he sells at a regular luncheon. rst showing was b 
Knorr-Ma rd, truck equipment distributors. Jack Maynard, left, and Di 
pk ae chairman, Vocational committee of Rotary, stand in front of cente 

splay. 


one of its members 


THORNTON DUAL Drive axles were displayed in the Knorr-Maynard 
exhibit to Detroit Rotary members, among whom were many truck owners 
and manufacturers. ; 


s * * 


OU who are dog lovers would 

appreciate the fine set of 
prints that Dick Howard, of 
Anthony Co., sent me last week. 
The series deals with different 
phases of a poker game in which 
a group of dogs are the players. 
The artist—Coolidge—certainly has 
put human expressions on the dogs’ 
faces and, if one wants to let his 
















BEYDIX- WESTINGHOUSE 
AIK BRAKES 














imagination run, you can picture 
Churchill in the pose and expres- 


is missing is the well-known 
cigarette holder wand—the Mastiff 
smokes cigars and the Blood 
Hound smokes a curved stem pipe. 


*- * *£ 


UCK dealers, who are looking 

for good man-hour mechanic 
saving gadgets in their repair 
shops, should get C. B. Clark of 
International Harvester Co. to put 
them on the mailing list to get 
their publication—Store Technics. 
In the current issue, it has the 
sketches of a homemade screw 
press, a travelling crane for lifting 
engines and rear ends and a trans- 
mission hoist that are easy to make 
and look like the “berries” to me 
—the old service shop prowler. 


Well this week is going to be a 
busy week for Mrs. Weed’s plump 
son—not only have I got to attend 
the NADA convention here in 
Detroit—which I will be hard at 
work at (convention English), 
while you read this, but while the 
floor show of the annual banquet 
is under way, I'll have to catch a 
sleeper for Chicago where I am 
scheduled to make both the Pri- 
vate Truck Owners “clambake” at 
the Stevens and the AEA’s confer- 
ence at the Edgewater Beach. So 
if you want to collect any money 
from me, you'll have to put on 


roller skates to catch up with me.| phis, Carter Trailer 
Be aseein’ ya in the movies, 









air brakes, were also sho 
carburetors and Clark wheels. 


Black to Lead 


Arkansas Bus, 
Truck Group 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Robert 
Black, El Dorado, Black Motor 
Lines, was elected president of the 
Arkansas Bus & Truck Assn. in 
the organization’s eleventh annual 
meeting. 

He succeeds Roy C. Martin, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas Motor Freight 
Lines, who was named to the 
executive vice presidency. Other 
Officers are H. A. Tune, Little Rock, 
Motor Express, vice-president of 
the common carriers division; H. 
R. Cook, Jonesboro, H. R. Cook 
Truck Line, vice-president of the 
contract carriers; Tom B. Spillar, 
Pine Bluff, Southwestern Grey- 
hound, bus division, vice-president; 
L. S. Lester, Fort Smith, O. K. 
Transfer and Storage Co., vice- 
president of the household goods 
movers division; Fred Stewart, 
Magnolia, vice-president of oil field 
haulers; Lee Daniel, El Dorado, 
Ritchie Grocer Co., private carrier’s 
vice-president; N. A. Carter, Mem- 
Co., vice- 
president of the maunfacturing di- 






COMPLETE BENDIX BRAKE parts line, including 
as well as 














Bendix Westinghouse 
Eston two-speed axles, Stromberg 










vision, and R. E. Smith, Little 
Rock, Crow Burlingame Co., vice- 
president of affiliated industries di- 
vision. 


1/, Rate to Men 


m In Service — 


O MANY have asked 


to have AUTOMOTIVE 
News mailed to men now 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
well send a gift card, 
with your name as donor. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
DETROIT 
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| Schumacher Heads Sales... 
ruck Division Officers 


*Named by Int'l 


~ (Continued from Page 52) 







Reese, 







“extensive experi- 
ence in the auto- 
otive field, 
Reese joined the 
Harvester com- 
pany in 1934 as 
chief engineer, 
motor trucks. He 
as appointed as- 
sistant to the 
vice-president in 
942, continuing 
to supervise all , 
otor truck de- W. D. 

sign. He has di- 

rected the company’s wartime 
truck engineering work, notably 
the design of the International 
half-track vehicle for the Army, 
and the engineering work involved 
in producing many types of com- 
bat and non-combat trucks for 
avy, Marines and Army. 
Manager of Manufacturing: V. A. 
Guebard, formerly works manager 
-Wof the motor truck group of plants. 
Guebard joined the company as a 
tool designer at Ft. Wayne Works 
in 1927. He advanced through the 
manufacturing organization to be- 
come superintend- 
ent of Milwaukee 
Works in 1941. 
He was appointed 
works manager 
of the truck 
group in Septem 
ber, 1943. 































he 
















V. A. Guebard 


Manager of 
Supply and In- 
ventory: D. A. 
Conroy, formerly 
a staff assistant 
in . he oo oe 
truc group o ‘i nro 
the general office sciniaaed 
manufacturing department. Con- 
roy joined the company at the old 
Akron Works in 1920. He was 
transferred to Ft. Wayne Works 
in 1924, became head of the stores 
department there, and served at 
Ft. Wayne until transferred to the 
general office in 1941. 

Manager of Sales: W. C. Schu- 
macher, formerly manager of truck 
sales and service for the company. 
~—% Schumacher joined the company in 
1917 at Jacksonville, Fla., in the 
farm equipment field. He became 
manager of the motor truck branch 
at New Orleans in 1926 and has 
been continuously associated with 
International truck sales since that 
time. He became 
western _ district 
motor truck man- 
ager in 1940, re- 
turning to the 
general office in 
late 1942. 

Divisional 































Schumacher 


Comptroller: 
Glenn D. Wade, 
formerly _assist- 
ant auditor of 
sales and collec- 
tions in the gen- 
eral office ac- 
counting depart- 
ment. 


Truck Pact 
Urged in Miss. 


JACKSON, Miss.—Creation of a 
commission with power to nego- 
tiate reciprocal agreements with 
» other states in connection with the 

interstate operation of motor ve- 

hicles was urged upon the Missis- 
= sippi Legislature by retiring Gov. 

Dennis Murphree in an address at 

the opening of the 1944 session. 
— Contributing to employment op- 
portunities by setting up a $50,000,- 
000 program for a farm-to-market 
road system was proposed. 





Glenn D. Wade 
Wade joined the company 















formerly assistant to the,;in 1920 as assistant cashier of its 
ce-president of engineering. After|St. Cloud, Minn., sales branch. 


Moulder’s career with the com- 
pany covers more than 33 years. 
He joined Harvester as a general 
office employe on June 20, 1910. 
Beginning in 1916, he served at a 
number of locations in the branch 
house sales organization, becoming 
assistant sales manager of the 
eastern district in 1935. He was 
apointed manager of motor truck 
sales for the entire company in 
1937. In 1940, Moulder was named 
assistant domestic sales manager, 
continuing to direct motor truck 
sales, and in November, 1942, he 
was appointed assistant to the sec- 
ond vice-president. 

He is a director of the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production. 


company’s motor truck business, | 
President Fowler McCormick com- | 
mented: 

“The growth of our business, 
both in size and in diversity of 
product, makes it seem desirable to 
effect certain major changes in or- 
ganization which we believe will 
be conducive to the efficient and 
successful operation of our busi- 
ness. 

“As a step in this direction we 
have created a separate motor 
truck division under which activi- 
ties having to do with all phases 
of our motor truck business will 
be grouped.” 

The company expects the change 
to be beneficial not only through 
the improvement of war production 
but also through increased effi- 
ciency in the postwar period. 

It is understood that the Har- 
vester company contemplates prob- 
able creation of similar divisions 
to handle other products or groups 
of products. This program is ex- 
pected to take shape gradually as 
experience is gained with the new 
form of organization. 
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Early Civilian Truck Output 


Held Only Life 


saver 


(Continued from Page 58) 


ule of trucks, trailers and parts for 
1944 for essential civilian use. 
However, the program is not nearly 
big enough and it is questionable 
whether production will be accom- 
plished soon enough to avert a 
major crisis in transportation. 


“There is only one way in 
which this situation will be 
cured and that is for those in 
Washington to know that public 
opinion is aroused. The civilian 
truck production program that 
we have today, inadequate as it 
is, would not have been schedued 
if it had not been for widespread 
comments in the press regarding 
the situation. This program was 
brought about by those who de- 
pend upon motor transport who 
disclosed the facts to news- 
papermen, and investigations of 
the Truman committee which 
have also been made _ public 
through the press. These pub- 


It is up to truck dealers and 
operators to point out to the public 
and to their congressmen that, be- 
cause they see trucks running on 
the streets and highways, is no 
indication that the industry is not 
in a very bad way. When the in- 
dustry is fully 25 percent down as 
it is today, most of the other 75 
percent of the vehicles able to 
run, will run—and may have to 
run longer hours and carry larger 
loads to keep up the flow of vital 
and essential freight. 

The industry won’t collapse all 
at once, as it might if we had a 
nationwide strike and every driver 
refused to go out with his load. 
The collapse is here now to the 
tune of at least one quartex or 
more of the _ effective normal 
transportation ability of the truck 
haulers. As more power plants are 
lost to the over-road transporta- 


In announcing the creation of 
the International truck division as 
an autonomous group, having full 


authority and responsibility for the| tTa4e? 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
See Classified Want Ads, in- 
side back cover this issue. 


lished items brought the state of 
affairs out into the limelight so 
thoroughly that something had to 


be done about it.” 


tion, the drop in effectiveness of 
automotive transportation of vital 
materials and foodstuffs will in- 
crease. 





DID shat GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
OF MAY, 1942, FAIL? 


OUR WAR EFFORT is being slowed 
down—the cost of living and of doing 
business raised—food and other prod- 
ucts delayed, often spoiled—because the 
request made at the Governors’ Confer- 
ence of May, 1942, to permit the free 
flow of motor transport across State 
borders, was not fulfilled by all States. 


NON-CONFORMERS PENALIZE OTHERS 


The commonsense program which 
the Governors were asked to adopt 
would have eliminated the “Balkaniz- 
ing” of our States. Fees amounting to 
imposts would have been abolished. 
Uniform laws would have permitted 
vehicles of reasonable capacity and 
length to freely cross State borders. 
Some cooperated, of course, but not all. 


The States that have not seen fit to 
fulfill the request made by the Federal 
Government largely nullify the patriotic 
cooperation of the other States! Many 
of the non-conforming States are on 
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HAUL: OMAHA TO CLEVELAND 


Here Is An Accounting 20 Months Later! 


through trans-continental routes — con- 
sequently, the effect of their non-cooper- 
ation is devastating to interstate high- 
way transportation. 


REASONABLE STANDARDS 


How reasonable the proposed stand- 
ards were is shown by the fact that at 
least fourteen States voluntarily permit 
more than the 45 ft. length allowance re- 
quested of the Governors. Some thirteen 
States allow more than the 18,000 Ibs. 
Conference axle weight. And at least 
twenty-five States permit more than the 
proposed 40,000 Ibs. gross weight of 
vehicle and load. 


Non - cooperative, bottleneck States 
are penalizing not only their own citi- 
zens but all others, since transporta- 
tion plays such a large part in our 
modern home and business life. And, 
in many cases, the delays and incon- 
venience they cause actually sabotage 
our war effort. 


SOME TYPICAL Gottleucchs TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM ACTUAL HAULS! 


(Sizes and weights used here are correct according to latest information at hand as this is written.) 


HAUL: NEW YORK TO JACKSONVILLE 
35,000 Pounds Is Bottleneck On Gross Weight 






N. Y. 61,500 


Do you live in a non-cooperative State? Or, is your State “bottled up” by 
adjoining States? If you want to find out how you stand, send for our booklet 
entitled “Are the United States United?” (second edition) or request it through 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company branch in your city. Read it—then write your 


Congressmen and State Officials. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


WHAT WAS REQUESTED 


In May, 1942, the Governors of our 48 
States, called together by the President, 
were asked, in the interest of the war 
effort, to expedite interstate truck trans- 
portation by cooperating on a program to: 


(1) 


Honor the license plates of all 
other States. 


Permit a length of at least 45 
feet for a tractor-trailer unit. 
Permit at least 18,000 lbs. weight 
per axle. 


Permit at least 40,000 Ibs. gross 
weight on 3-axle units. 


WHAT WAS DONE 


Now—20 months later—so many States 
are not honoring the license plates of 
other States that the situation constitutes 
a serious bottleneck and tax on essential 
transportation. 


There are twelve States in which the 
45 ft. length is illegal. 


(2) 


Three States do not permit the allow- 
ance of 18,000 Ibs. per axle. 


Four States allow less than the 40,000 
Ibs. gross weight minimum. 















Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY > 


DETROIT 


















AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 
Great Prosperity Era 
Not Assured 


By William Ullman 


Washington 


THE UNPRECEDENTED accumulation of business and 
individual savings, the highest national income and the 
greatest productive capacity in history which will be ours 
at the end of the war, do not automatically assure an 
era of great prosperity for the United States, in the 
opinion of Dr. Amos E. Tay- 
lor, director of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domes- 


tic Commerce. 

A time level of production 
which approaches the capacity of 
available manpower after the 
war means a substantial increase 
over prewar living standards, Dr. 
Taylor believes. To reach this 
higher standard of living, he 
says, people must be persuaded to 
buy more things than they ever 
had before. This, in turn, is a 
challenge to business enterprise. 
It calls for better marketing 
analysis, more imagination and 
ingenuity in developing new 
preducts or new markets for old 
ones, more strenuous efforts to 
improve promotion and distribu- 
tion methods. 

In the opinion of Dr. Taylor, the 
increase in living standards does 
not mean a uniform increase over 
the prewar vol- 
ume of business 
with the same 
products sold 
through the same 
distribution chan- 
nels to the same 
income groups. 
Entirely aside 
from technologi- 
cal developments, 
he says, such a 
large increase in 
consumer buying 
° power would in 
itself create potential markets that 
would differ from prewar con- 
ditions in many other respects 
than mere size. 





Ullman 


Expenditures 
Would Differ 


TO ILLUSTRATE changed con- 
ditions, Dr. Taylor points out that 
during the 5-year prewar period 
1935-39, some 30 to 40 percent of 
all American families had incomes 
of less than $1,000, while only 
about 10 percent had incomes of 
over $3,000. This situation has been 
largely reversed. 

“Given the present volume of 
income payments after the war,” 
said Dr. Taylor, “about one-tenth 
of the families would have in- 
comes of less than $1,000. In- 
stead of one-tenth, there would 
be about one-third with incomes 
of over $3,000. It is worth our 
while to visualize all of the ways 
in which the expenditures of a 
typical family with an income of 
$8,00 to $5,000 could differ from 
those of a family with less than 
$1,000, and how these differences 
would effect your business.” 

s ¢ 


Reconversion 


Is Misleading 


DISCUSSING reconversion prob- 
lems, Dr. Taylor said that the term 
“reconversion” applied to many of 
the problems is misleading and 
added: 


“The mere reconstruction of 
an automobile assembly line, dif- 
ficult as that may be, is a small 
part of the job. About four- 
fifths of all the civilians now 
employed are still in civilian pro- 
duction or in war production so 
similar to prewar civilian output 
that no serious plant reconver- 
sion is involved. This includes 
agriculture, the utilities, most re- 
tail and wholesale trade, a broad 
group of service industries, the 
manufacture of such items as 
food, clothing, fuel, steel, lumber 
and cement. 


“This does not mean that these 
industries do not face serious prob- 
lems in developing markets for ex- 
panded production and in prepar- 
ing to meet changed conditions 
after the war. It does mean that 
those employed in those industries 
are not automatically thrown out 


Correspondent 


of work when war production stops. 

Whether they continue to have 

employment depends largely on 

what happens to the other two- 

tenths of the nation’s manpower.” 
* * * 


‘Must Watch 


Transition’ 
ONE-HALF of the latter, he 
said, is in industries largely or 


wholly converted to war produc- 
tion—automobiles, refrigerators, of- 
fice equipment and the like— 
where aggregate postwar employ- 
ment in converted plants is likely 
to be greater than before the war 
but less than the wartime level. 
The remaining one-tenth involves 
the most serious reconversion prob- 
lems, since the output of such com- 
modities as airplanes, ships and 
explosives has been so_ greatly 
expanded for war purposes that 
there is no reasonable possibility of 
finding peacetime markets for more 
than a fraction of present produc- 
tion in the same or closely related 
lines of business. After dwelling 
upon these and other reconversion 
problems and the problems con- 
fronting the construction industry, 
Dr. Taylor said: 

“Our national industrial society 
is exceedingly dynamic, and we 
must understand it in the light 
of its manifold changes. It is 
changing in the organization of 
men and materials into indus- 
tries, in the general scheme of 
direction and control, and in the 
habits, customs and modes of 
thought which lie at the basis of 
all activity. If we can pass 
through the transition period 
without doing violence to these 
fundamentals, we can view the 


future with hope and assurance.” 
* * * 


Salud to Allies 


In Cause of Travel 


“ . . . UNLESS Good Neighbors 
foolishly discard their good in- 
tentions, the happy future of the 
Americas is assured. Reciprocal 
travel, on an ever-increasing large 
scale after the war, will logically 
speed up the attainment of the cli- 
max in this case. From the ‘Hello, 
Neighbor’ initial, friendly nod, we 
all eventually will be able to look 
into each other’s soul. Then the 
path towards a common destiny 
will be found and soon become a 
wide, well-paved avenue of joint 
achievement in peace, worthy of 
the cooperation that preceded it in 
war... recognizing the historical 
importance of travel, Mexico is 
currently working on postwar plans 
that will help destiny along— 
completion of the Pan-American 
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At SAE Banquet... 


AMONG THE INDUSTRY notables at the speakers’ table during the SAE 
irector. New 
ort, retiring president of SAE, 


annual banquet in Detroit were, left 
Devices section, General Motors 


Corp. 


to right, John H. Hunt, d 


; Mac 8 


and C. C. Carleton, of Motor Wheel Corp. 


ANOTHER GROUP AT SAE contained James C. Zeder, Chrysler Corp.; 
and Lieut. Col. J. H. Frye, chief, materials 
service branch, technical division, OCO. 


Brig. Gen. J. K. Christmas, OCO, 
section 





road and other important high- 
ways ... praised be the Lord that 
we are now beginning to see the 
light at the other end of the tunnel 
... from a good neighbor to good 
neighbors.” 

Thus wrote, in part, Lucas De 
Palacio, managing director of 
the Mexican Tourist Assn., to 
this correspondent. 

“To our American and Canadian 
allies in the cause of travel— 
salud!” he said. 

Right back at you, Senor Palacio! 
And a prayer to speed the day of 
a new car, plenty of gas and a 
vacation in Mexico! 

* * * 


Around 


Capitol Dome 


THE ROADS plan of the Na- 
tional Interregional Highway com- 
mittee, which President Roosevelt 
recently submitted to Congress, is 
enjoying a friendly reception on 
Capitol Hill and its future appears 
rosy. The feeling exists generally 
that regardless of the phenomenal 
development of aviation, motor 
motor traffic will continue to in- 
crease ...and that the public may 
be loath to travel by automobile 
on the narrow, rough and sharply 
turning highways that have carried 
an immense amount of traffic—too 
much—in the past... 

Failure to distinguish between 
mine and thine—a failure re- 
sulting from the liberality with 
which public funds have been 
poured out for use by private 
industry—is thought by some. to 
be responsible for much of the 
strife and struggle over so- 
called war profiteering. ... How 
many tires for civilians in 1944? 





AWARD OF A CONTRACT to construct a three million dollar tire plant 
in Waco, Tex., is announced by William O’Neil, president of General Tire 


& Rubber Co. Brown & Root, Texas 


and work started the first of the year. 


are Robert Iredell, General’s 
Dickerson, of Brown & KEoot 





contractors, were given the contract 
Pictured above working out details 


chief engineer; George R. Brown and Walter 








Sorry, but here in Washington— 
of all places—nobody seems to 
know and no one seems sure of 
his guess. ... U.S. foreign trade 
may double that of pre-war days 
within ten years after the war, 
according to Foreign Economic 
Administrator Leo Crowley... . 
Surplus war goods are now being 
disposed of by the government 
along the lines “which brought 
near chaos to our economic struc- 
ture” after the last war, in the 
opinion of Rep. Wright Patman, 
chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee . . . Contract re- 
negotiation would be terminated 
Dec. 31, 1944, under an amendment 
to the existing law the Senate 
Finance committee adopted last 
week ... The OPA can now cite 
rather high judicial authority for 
some of the powers which it 
claims ...a Federal Appeals court 
has upheld its right to order a 
gasoline dealer to stop business for 
two weeks because of rationing 
violations ... Perhaps the Supreme 
Court will yet have something to 
say about this, since a lot of 
vigorous difference of opinion still 
oo ae 
Tax planning by both corpora- 
tions and individuals now can 
proceed in its major aspects with- 
out fear of substantial changes, in 
the opinion of the Wall Street 
Journal ... the provisions of the 
1943 revenue bill, having the most 
important effect on the amount of 
money that will be retained after 
taxes, have been approved and are 
not in controversy between Senate 
and House... the likelihood of a 
Presidential veto grows less day by 
day ... Browsing around the ODT 
one learns that transportation 
necessities — vehicles, parts, tires 
and the like—are doing better, but 
manpower—particularly skilled me- 
chanics and secondarily operators 
—is a helvua problem and a bear 
of a headache. 


Herpolsheimer Heads 


DeSoto Detroit Area 


DETROIT.—Paul Herpolsheimer 
jr.. former DeSoto executive and 
lately under assignment to the 
Army Signal 
Corps, has been 
appointed re- 
gional manager of 
the Detroit area, 
it was announced 
last week by J. B. 
Wagstaff, DeSoto 


general sales 
manager. 
Herpolsheimer 


succeeds L. J. | ' 
Hannah, who has 7 
resigned to estab- Ishei 
lish his own busi- eer 
ness. Herpolsheimer’s activities 


with the Signal Corps at Dayton, 
where he organized worldwide dis- 
tribution of Army radio equipment, 
won him special commendation. 


















Planning 


(Continued from Page 8) 


which includes a small closing 


office. 


The covered arrangement, Olds 
says, subtly suggests that the 
used cars constitute a more valu- 
able stock of merchandise than 
that of competitors and one 
which is properly cared for. The 
building is inexpensive and saves 
expense by eliminating frequent 
wash and polish operations. 


To help the dealer plan 
service department to adequately 
accommodate the full customer, 
labor potential for his territory ané 
yet not have space far in excess 
of his needs, the company offered 
facilities for making an analysis 
of the dealer’s potential. 


Example Given 


An example is given of a dealer 
who expects to have an average of 
800 Oldsmobiles operating within 
his zone during the next three 
years. If he writes an average of 
35 repair orders a month for each 
100 cars, it was said, his average 
monthly operations would total 280 
orders. On the basis of $3.50 in 
customer labor for each order, 
his monthly potential would be 
$980. 

From studies made by Olds- 
mobile, a chart was compiled 
which indicated the number of 
stalls needed for dealers of dif- 
ferent service potentials, ranging 
from $500 to $5,000 a month. 

For instance, the dealer in the 
case cited would need two stalls for 
customer reception, one for lubri- 
cation, one for battery and electri- 
cal, one for motor analyzing, one 
for steering and tires, one for 
shock absorbers, one for brakes, 
two for quick service, four for 
heavy repairs, one for wash and 
polish, one for body and metal 
bumping, one for paint spray, eight 
for finished repairs and storage 
and four for used-car display, or a 
total of 29. 


The figures included space 
needed for handling used-car 
reconditioning and new-car con- 
ditioning. 


Dimensions Given 

On the basis of its experience in 
laying out buildings, Oldsmobile 
then gave dimensions for various 
types of stalls, aisles, doors, column 
spacing, etc., so that the number 
of square feet the dealer needed 
could be computed. 


The book recommended depart- 
mentalized service operations, 
pointing out that the soundness of 
its merchandiising value had been 
demonstrated by a steady growth 
in popularity. 


“We know,” it was pointed out, 
“that car owners, by and large, 
will patronize service stations 
which offer the greatest con- 
venience, accessibility and sales 
appeal. 

“We also know that a substan- 
tial percentage of all repair orders 
written are for one or two items 
only, and that nine fast-moving 
service operations contribute 85 






































percent of the _ total service 
business.” 

Oldsmobile breaks down the 
service dollar as follows: 
Lubrication, 20 cents; motor 


analyzing and service, 15; body 
bumping and lacquer, 15; brakes, 
10; steering, wheel and axle, 10; 
battery and electrical, 10; major 
repairs, 10; radiators, 5; and wash- 
ing and polishing, 5. 


Can Be Added 


If the building is properly de- 
signed for departmentalized serv- 
ice, Olds points out, an aggressive, 
merchandising atmosphere can be 
added inexpensively after comple- 
tion. Good use should be made 
of signs and display material. The 
shop should be kept freshly painted 
and neat at all times. The at- 
tendants should be trained in 
courtesy and neatness. 


“Today,” Olds says, “the modern, 
up-to-date automobile dealer is 
keenly aware of the fact that a 
modern efficient building is a pri- 
mary requirement for a profitable 
operation.” 

That today was eight years ago, 
and on this day, Jan. 24, 1944, it’s 
just as pertinent to the dealer as 
is a fast-moving service operation. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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Dealers tell me... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ount of variation in contracts 
s on the subject of open or 
exclusive territory, and if exclu- 
ye, the terms of the enforce- 
ment procedure. Unlike the 
standard practice in the old days, 
1 companies now protect dealers 
on price reductions. There are 
ferences also with respect to 
ccounting procedure; some con- 
tracts specify that the factory 
pcounting system be used, while 
bthers make no provision for ac- 
counting practices. Many of the 
-More recent factory contracts 
iso provide better protection for 
he dealer on model changes and 
par-end clean outs. 
* * # 


Metes Effects 
Of FTC Report 
DEALER’S knowledge of his 
own contractual terms, as well 
2g the terms of competitive con- 
cts, is important. With this 
knowledge he can more authorita- 
tively talk to his factory repre- 
Vatative and the factory repre- 
sentative can more intelligently re- 
t to the factory policy makers. 
vhile the factories were very re- 
luctant to encourage dealers to use 
facilities of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it is certain that this 
commission’s report has had a 
papalthy influence on the entire in- 
dustry ever since. It has been 
beneficial to the manufacturers as 
~aell as to the dealers, 


Most of us realize that the 
_# ederal Trade Commission’s 
ules and regulations, unlike 
those of current government 
-@eencies, have been tested by the 
supreme Court and have power 
and weight. The commission 


All Officers 
Df Nash Are 


eelected 


DETROIT.—All officers of Nash- 
elvinator Corp. were reelected 
last week at a meeting of the board 
directors. 
arlier, at a meeting of stock- 
holders in Baltimore Jan. 19, all of 
directors were reelected. 


At last week’s meeting, George 
WV. Mason, president, presented a 
~iancial report covering the first 
quarter of the company’s fiscal 
ygar (Oct. 1-Dec. 31) revealing a 
-s=.bstantial increase in Nash-Kel- 
vinator’s war production program. 


he cOmpany’s war products in- 
ude 2,000 h.p. Pratt & Whitney 
airplane engines, Hamilton Stand- 
propellers and governors, Si- 
korsky helicopters, and parts for 
jgeps, tanks, Liberty ships and 
—_— other articles of mate- 
rial. 


et profit for the quarter before 
akeS Was $3,586,261, out of which 
provision for income taxes was 
~—eade in the amount of $2,526,000, 
eaving a net profit of $1,060,261. 
This represents an increase of 
405,330 Over the net profit for the 
first quarter of the previous fiscal 
par of $654,930. 


Dollar value of output during 
this period was $68,680,438, an in- 
~azgease Of more than 100 percent 
empared with the corporation’s 
war production for the same fiscal 

arter of 1943. 


Mason reaffirmed earlier state- 

ments that while war production 

Nash-Kelvinator plants would 

continue to increase throughout 
944, realistic and concrete steps 

= re being taken to plan for recon- 

version to expanded peacetime pro- 
ction. 


a 


_— 


a a 


— 


_ 


a 


experience. 


stated that its investigation of 
the automobile industry demon- 
strated the need for remedial 
action, and recommended that 
the unfair practices be abated, 
to the end that dealers have 
“contracts definite as to the 
mutual rights and obligations of 
manufacturers and dealers, in- 
cluding specific provisions that 
the contract will be continued 
for a definite term unless termi- 
nated by breach of reasonable 
conditions recited therein.” 


* * * 


Lifetime Contract 
Is Proposed 


. a brings us up to an idea 
that this conductor always 


thought was worthy of considera- 
tion. It is the hope of any manu- 
facturer, when he signs up with a 
dealer, that the relationship will be 
permanent. He hopes this for many 
reasons. It costs too much money 
to get new dealers or to change 
dealers, so keeping dealers is much 
more profitable. If it is considered 
good business, then, for a contract 
to run for the life of the in- 
dividual, and even extend to the 
second and third generation if all 
goes well, it is not too much to 
expect that some manufacturer 
some day will put into effect a life- 
time contract. 


Such a contract would be 
bankable. Dealers could borrow 
money on it for expansion. Deal- 
ers could justify every invest- 
ment in money, time and effort 
in doing a good job initially and 
continuously, because the result 
of their efforts would be returned 
to them permanently. Dealers 
under these conditions would be 
more loyal to their manufacturer 
because it would be purely a 
partnership proposition. It 
wouldn’t involve any risk on the 
part of the manufacturer because 
such a contract naturally would 
provide for termination for one 
cause and one cause alone—that 
being unsatisfactory representa- 
tion. 

* * 


Committee Pass 


On Cancellations? 


SATISFACTORY _representa- 

tion could easily be defined in 
the contract, so a dealer would 
have no worry whatever and would 
have complete liberty in conducting 
his business as long as he met 
the contractual requirements. A 
manufacturer could even relieve 
himself of the onus of cancellation 
when those contract terms were 
not met. He could set up a com- 
mittee composed of representative 
dealers elected by the dealers 
themselves, with an equal number 
of members appointed by the 
manufacturer, to pass on all con- 
tract cancellations. Such a group 
would be more stringent in elimi- 
nating dealers, who were a drag on 
the line, than one manufacturer 
would if he acted alone. Such a 
committee, on the other hand, 
would serve as a protection both 
to the good dealer and the manu- 
facturer, and would prevent the 
cancellation of a contract because 
the district or branch manager 
didn’t like the way some dealer 
parted his hair, or had some friend 
he would like to place in a nice 
spot. 

I submit this thought of a life- 
time contract to the industry 
with the feeling that sooner or 
later, no matter how we arrive 
at the decision that the lifetime 
contract is ideal, it will be the 
accepted basis for factory-dealer 
relationships in this industry. 


PPRODUCTION EXPERT WANTED 


TO ESTABLISH FOREIGN PLANTS 


One of the large, independent motorcar companies with head- 
quarters in Detroit is seeking an experienced manufacturing 
expert to establish assembly plants abroad, in which production 
can be closely coordinated with domestic factory output. 

This is an excellent opportunity for the man whose foreign 
experience and knowledge of production methods combine to 
qualify him for one of the most interesting of all post-war 
assignments, work on which must start immediately. 

Write Box 551, AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, Detroit 2, Michigan, giving 
full information about yourself and complete summary of 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


Reaching an estimated 50,000 readers engaged in all branches of the 
Maine to California. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) 
for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers 
signed with your name and address at regular rates, but where replies 
Detroit” these words are FREE, and replies are 
$7 per inch, per insertion. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


Automotive News, 
Display Ads: 


Care 
received. 


WANT AD. DEPT., 


HELP WANTED 


PARTS MAN—Excellent opportunity for 
experienced parts man with ability and 
energy on field staff of large automobile 
manufacturer. Give detailed information 
on experience, age, draft classification 
and availability under W.M.C. regula- 
tions. Write Box 567, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED: THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Chevrolet mechanic to work in long 
established dealership in Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. Plenty of work, good 
living conditions, mild climate, good 
schools and churches. 12 miles from 
Old Mexico. Answer giving full informa- 
tion. STANDARD CHEVROLET COM- 
PANY, Box 540, Edinburg, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED SERVICE MANAGER. 
Chevrolet and Oldsmobile dealer. South- 
ern Iowa. Must be exempt from draft. 
Good pay. Favorable working condi- 
tions. Opportunity for right man. Give 
reference, age, experience own handwrit- 
ing. Box 559, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


MANUFACTURER of a leading line of 
automotive replacement parts can use 
an EXPERIENCED SALESMAN to work 
with our established jobbing outlets call- 
ing on dealers, garages, fleet owners, 
etc. Position requires constant travel- 
ing. Car preferred but not absolutely 
essential. Excellent opportunity. Write 
fully. Box 558, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: General office 
manager and accountant with General 
Motors experience. Salary $4200 yearly 
with prospects for advancements. Per- 
manent position with Buick and Cadillac 
dealer in business twenty-eight years. 
J. J. JACOBS MOTOR COMPANY, 
1500 K. Street, Sacramento, California. 


AUTOMOTIVE-ENGINEER—College grad- 
uate with experience in lubrication. For 
Technical Sales and development work. 
Please include full details. Reply Box 


496, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


COMPANY MANUFACTURING FORMED 
and Welded Steel Products seeks ener- 
getic young salesmen or established 
mission basis in each of the following 
districts: Rochester, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Indianapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City. Box 566, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


POSITION WANTED 


AUTHORIZED FACTORY NEW CAR 
DEALER with excellent connections, lo- 
cated ten miles from New York City 
wishes to act as agent for the purchase 
of new and used cars. Box 563, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


BUY any number new Ford, 


MOTORS, INC., 
Forbes 8t., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 


Ford Dealers, Topeka, Kansas. 


AUTHORIZED FORD DEALER wants to 
buy for cash new 1942 Fords, Mercurys, 
Lincolns. State price & model. Box 554, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


TWENTY-NINE new Hudsons for sale at 
list plus increment. Wiese Auto Sales, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. 


NEW AND USED CARS FOR SALE to 
dealers at ceiling prices. Stock consists 
of 1942 Oldsmobiles, all models and 
colors, 6 and 8 cylinders, and late model 
used cars. Box 565, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


WILL SELL FULL RETAIL price, 24 
Hudsons, 10 Nashes, 12 Studebaker 
passenger cars. Fred Williams, Jr., 850 
N. Meridian, 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


GENUINE PONTIAC '37 to °’40 parts and 
accessories. Reasonable. BOGDA’S Nash 
Sales, 1018 N. Meridian, Indianapolis. 


BADIOS FOR SALE 


GENUINE PONTIAC factory radios. Pon- 
tiac radio No. 948145. Bogda Downtown 
Nash Sales, 1018 N. Meridian, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSEUM 
emblems, literature, 
Box 560, c/o 
Detroit 2. 


AUTOMOBILIANA, 
magazines, tags. 
Automotive News, 


USED CARS WANTED 


CLEAN, LATE, LOW MILEAGE Cadillac, 
Buick, Packard and Chrysler produced 
seven passengers. Buick 91's, Cadillac 
75's, five passengers. Will pay fair 
prices for these slow moving automobiles. 
McClintock-Cadillac — WORLD’S LARG- 
EST DEALER IN SEVEN PASSEN- 
GER’S, LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6320, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


HEARSES, FUNERAL CARS or AMBU- 
LANCES—WwWill buy clean 1937 or newer 
models. Glen Newman, 420 Armour 
Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri. 


WANTED TO BUY late model low mileage 
used cars in the vicinity of New York 
City or New England States. Write air- 
mail giving lsts and prices. ie me 
Drewry, 328 =sCiE.. Avenue, Lawton, 
Oklahoma. 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


1942 LINCOLN ZEPHYR SEDAN full 

equipment, Custom interior. Lincoln 
Zephyr Brunn—Town Car—Was Edsel 
Ford personal car—11,000 miles—full 
equipment—perfect condition and appear- 
ance. BEHREND BROTHERS, 560 
Fallsway, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


150 USED CARS—’37 to 
always carried in stock. We can supply 
what you want pronto! Shipments made 
every day to dealers all over the country. 
Alden MacLellan, Inc., 718 N. 7th S8St., 
Allentown, Pa. Phone 6256. 


'42. All makes 


1908 FORD TOURING CAR. 
tioned, new paint, new tires, etc. Buy 
it for advertising purposes. Conn Pon- 
tiac, Inc., 956 South Main St., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Recondi- 


1941 CADILLAC MODEL 75, 4-door Fleet- 
wood body sedan. Driven exactly 11,400 
miles. Black, white tires, like new, 
Hydramatic, radio, heater. Luxuriously 
appointed interior. Owned by millionaire, 
chauffeur driven. R. I. Willys, 686 
Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 


300 USED cCARS—AlIl makes 
models. LOW mileage cars. We can 
supply what you want. Shipments made 
every day to dealers all over the country. 
Call or write Mr. Evans, Phone 4-8351, 
Fred Morganstern Chevrolet Co., 436 
Centre Ave., Reading, Pa. 


and all 


WILL SELL-—Five 1942 passenger cars all 
slightly used, but in new like condition 
throughout. Flawless finish, clean fresh 
looking body interiors. Every one equip- 
ped with near new deep tread tires. 
1942 Chevrolet master two door sedan— 
$1,050, 1942 Ford super two door sedan 
—$1,050, 1942 Pontiac Torpedo two door 
sedan (9,000 miles) $1,200, 1942 Olds- 
mobile ‘‘66’’ four door sedan—$1,250, 
1942 Packard Clipper four door sedan 
—$1,550. Phone, wire or _ write— 
MALLON SUBURBAN MOTORS, 
Main Street, East Orange, 
(Phone ORANGE 5-3900.) 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED FOUR Lupton Steel Bins with 
partitions. Give condition and price. 
Britain Motors, New Britain, Conn. 


WANTED CRANKSHAFT GRINDING 
MACHINE. Also rod reconditioning ma- 
chine. Must be good condition, reason- 
ably priced. Box 562, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


ACCESSORIES 


WANT TO BUY Automobile Radios and 
Automobile Heaters. Box 556, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


445 
New Jersey. 


AUCTION SALE 


SALE EVERY TUESDAY at 
Come buy—Come Sell. Cars on 
all times. 750 River Avenue 
Yankee Stadium), Bronx, New 
Tel. Melrose 5-5828, Earl 


AUCTION 
11 A.M. 
hand at 
(opposite 
York City. 
Greiner, Mer. 


PER WORD for one 


5229 CASS AVE., 


automotive industry from 
insertion or 25¢ per word 
as one word. Ads may be 
are sent to “Box No....., 
forwarded, unopened, day 


DETROIT 2, MICH. 


TRUCKS FOR SALE 


THREE NEW 1942 FORD 134 Inch 
dumpers. 100 horsepower, 2 speed axles, 
heavy duty tire equipment, retail prices. 
LASKY MOTOR CAR CORP., 90 Mont- 
rose Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SS 

TWO 1940 VKDA 3 Ton Dodge Diesel 
Tractors. One Diesel very little used. 
Air Brakes, 10.00 x 20 Tires. Also 720 
T Tractor—Air Brakes, 10.00 x 20 Tires. 
With Martin 22 ft. trailer. MILTON 
—" 184 South Street, Pittsfield, 
ass. 


FOR SALE—Two new 1942 Chevrolet 
Panels, one-half and three-quarter ton, 
at ceiling prices. LASKY MOTOR CAR 
. Y” 90 Montrose Avenue, 


STATION WAGONS 


STATION WAGONS FOR SALE, FORDS 
—MERCURY8S. MONART MOTORS 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


NEW 1942 DODGE station wagons, ten 
and sixteen passenger. sell or 
trade for 1942 Dodge or Plymouth pas- 
senger cars. Goffe Motor Co., Seventh 
and Court Sts., Pueblo, Colo. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


CHRYSLER OR GENERAL MOTORS 
dealership in South Jersey with 200 car 
potential or would consider a partner- 
ship in a larger operation. All replies 
will be treated in strict confidence. Box 
564, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WILL PAY CASH for small run down 
agency in Georgia or Florida. Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors. Box 561, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED TO BUY and devote my full 
time to large dealership west of Missis- 
sippi. Have $150,000 cash and can get 
more if needed. 20 Years successful 
dealer distributor experience. Box 553, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED. Prefer G.M. 
line. Pacific Coast only. New car poten- 
tial, 200 or more. Replies confidential. 
Bill Spike, Inc., Chehalis, Wash. 


LONG AND WELL established Wisconsin 
direct dealer in Dodge, Plymouth and 
Dodge Trucks has opening for Associate 
Dealer in industrial city of 10,000 popu- 
lation, located in center of rich dairy 
farming county. Write or wire Box 557, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


ONE OF THE BEST. A ‘‘big three’’ lo- 
cated in exact center of highly indus- 
trialized metropolitan area of 500,000 in 
Ohio. Good stock of used cars, unlimited 
service demand, parts store and body 
shop. No real estate. Splendid lease. 
Box 555, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


at 10:30 a.m. 

Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 
FOR DEALERS ONLY 
WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-501 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 


Cairo, IL 


Address all Box No. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2 


HARTFORD HAS HUNDREDS OF 
USED CARS TO WHOLESALE 


e@ All makes, all models, all types 


from 1936 to 1942 


e@ Choice, fresh merchandise 


@ Lower prices than in any other 
market 


e Rail facilities to all points daily 


Call, Wire or Visit Either of These Dealers 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 
368 


MAIN STREET, TEL. 7-8144 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


653 CONN. BOULEVARD, TEL. 8-2176 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


@2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 












‘lie is a Jap cruiser This is the Searchlight This is the smooth 
| that caught it. Metal Reflector 


















caught in the It can send a that gives the light 
blinding glare of an sharp beam of Light its amazing brilliance 


American Searchlight. up to 25 miles! and accuracy! 


The Reflector It gave Now our ships Superfinish was 


is polished by Chrysler Engines | can spot the developed by 


Superfinish, Chrysler Division 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines « Marine Engines 
Marine Tractors « Navy Pontoons 
Harbor Tugs « Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
Parts - Tank Engine Assemblies « Tank 
Parts « Airplane Wing Panels « Fire- 
Fighting Equipment - Air Raid Sirens 
Gun Boxes - Searchlight Reflectors. 


CHRYSLER 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer 


a revolutionary the smoothest before he can Organization offers owners 


service facilities to meet their 


process for Sur- parts in the spot Us! wartime transportation needs. 






facing Metals. world. sake tedden 





